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England under the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, with the 
contemporary History of Europe; illustrated in a Series of 
Original Letters, never before printed. By Patrick Fraser 
Tyuer. London: 1839. 


[‘ persecution was necessary to give stability to the reformed 
Church of England, it was no more than retributive justice 
that the instrument of it should have been the daughter of 
Catherine of Arragon. The wrongs of that lady were so widely 
felt, and the Reformation, ill able as it was to afford so far to 
compromise itself, was so deeply implicated in the history of them, 
that nothing less than the long list of the Marian victims was 
sufficient for their expiation; and we may congratulate ourselves 
that theeducation and early life of Queen Mary had left her 
with no other qualities than what were necessary for the 
part thus assigned to her, or Cranmer’s prayer-book and 
Articles might have perished with himself; the Church of 
England, like the Church of France, might have risen out of the 
confusion of the sixteenth century, a moderate Catholicism ; and 
the course of all European history have been different. Accord- 
ing to the loose notions generally prevalent, the fluctuations of 
belief under the Tudors are to be explained by the variation of 
opinion in the successive princes, whose dominion is supposed to 
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have been absolute over the souls if not the bodies of their subjects. 
But no prince of the Tudor, or any other dynasty in England, 
has been able to do more than incline the scale between parties 
equally balanced; and so large a majority of the English people 
went along with the return to Catholicism, the will of the country 
was so repeatedly and distinctly pronounced for it, that we must 
look elsewhere for the explanation of a revolution so remark- 
able. Incomprchensible as it may seem, it would have been far 
more easy for Mary to have recovered for the old faith the 
ground which it had lost, and renewed—at any rate for a period 
—the lease of its endurance, than it afterwards proved for 
Elizabeth conclusively to establish the Reformation. 
The whole story is so curious, and illustrates, in so remarkable 
a degree, the danger to which the English may expose them- 
selves by their distaste for speculative change, that it is worth 
while to examine the nature of the influences which were then 
at work among them, as closely as the limits of our present essay 
will permit us. 
English Protestantism, in the form of resistance to papal and 
ecclesiastical encroachment, is as old as the Norman kings; in 
the Mortmain Act, and the apparently extravagant provisions 
of the Premunire Statute, we perceive the same spirit growing 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and although the 
splendid victories of Henry the Fifth in France gave tempo- 
rary success to the more papal policy of the Lancasters, and 
enabled the Church partially to recover its position, yet the body 
of the nation went along willingly with Henry the Eighth in 
following out the traditionary English policy to its national issue, 
and wiping: utterly out the last traces of the authority of the 
Pope throughout the country. It was a measure as an fal to 
the clergy as to the laity; for the former were delivered from the 
intolerable burden of first-fruits, and had no reason to foresee 
any other consequences; and the latter had always resented the 
pretensions of an Italian priest to nominate to English offices of 
so much political importance as the great abbacies and the 
bishoprics. The suppression of the monasteries, though less 
popular at the moment, yet was also felt by most serious persons, 
of whatever creed, to be imperatively called for. The grosser 
moral disorders have been probably over-estimated by Protestant 
controversialists, and the rare exceptions too lightly assumed to 
be the rule. But the evidence which came out on the visitation 
of them in 1532, singularly resembling, as it does, that lately 
given in reply to the circulars of the Oxford Commissioners, re- 
vealed a systematic breach of vows, non-observance of statutes, 
and misapplication of funds, which, after exposure, could be 
neither defended nor tolerated; while the large discovery of 
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sham miracles, sham relics, winking Virgins, and bowing roods, by 
which the pockets of believers were relieved of their superfluous 
contents, very properly and naturally aggravated the general 
irritation. The Establishments themselves, under the best inter- 
pretation of the mode in which they were conducted, had long 
been of doubtful value. Wolsey, assuredly no enemy of the 
Catholic Church, had set the example of appropriating their 
revenues to more useful purposes; and it was supposed and 
expected, when Henry finally broke them up, that he would 
go on with Wolsey’s schemes, and endow large national founda- 
tions for education and charity. 

The sole duty of the monks for some time past had been con- 
fined to chanting poor souls out of Purgatory ; and the monastic 
theory of Purgatory had become suspicious when it was repre- 
sented as a place from which there was a legal deliverance through 
private masses, at per dozen. The deliverance was considered 
too problematic to be worth the cost; and although the king 
himself, on the chance that there might possibly be something 
in it, provided in his last will that ‘six hundred such masses 
should be said for himself, yet he did not hesitate to deprive his 
subjects of an advantage which they had no reluctance to lose, 
if they might exchange it for others of a kind more definite and 
palpable. Nevertheless, all this implied very little advance in 
the direction of a reformation of doctrine, as the Protestants 
understood it. The poor Lollards went to the stake as usual ; 
and Cromwell, when he ventured upon leniency toward them, 
went to the scaffold. The movement on the continent was 
ruined in the eyes of the sober English by the Anabaptist exiles, 
who had, many of them, belonged to John of Leyden’s congrega- 
tion, at Munster ; and the language in which they and the foreign 
Reformation were spoken of, might seem, with the change of a 
few words, to express the feelings with which sober-minded 
people now regard the liberals of Germany and France. The 
exceedingly profligate doctrines attributed to the Anabaptists 
existed (as in the modern parallel) rather in the terrors of the 
orthodox than in the poor misbelievers themselves; but there is 
no doubt that they were a questionable set of fanatics, whose 
theories were impracticable, if not worthless, and they unhappily 
conceived themselves to be at liberty to propagate them with the 
sword of the flesh as well as of the spirit. Thus the dislike in 
England to speculative change became almost more decided in pro- 
portion to the natural expectation that such a change was likely 
to take place. Masses might be suspected as patent instruments 
of making money; but it did not follow that the Sacrifice of the 
Mass should be called in question. Transubstantiation re- 
mained an article of faith with all educated persons; and 
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Cranmer, and even Latimer, only ceased to believe it when the 
death of Henry opened their minds to conviction. Though 
the scholastic doctrine of Purgatory was overthrown, yet men 
were still unable to face the appalling alternative, that all who 
leave their bodies unfit for heaven must remain in hell for ever. 
Other doctrines of Purgatory might continue to be believed, 
though the scholastic passed away ; and if the monks’ masses were 
no longer thought of any value, yet the saint, whose glorified 
figure lived in light in the chapel window, still remained to 
make prevailing intercession. For the marriage of the clergy, 
the distaste which was long felt for it may be seen in the eccle- 
siastical titles Which survive to the present day as the surnames 
of families, and which were cast opprobriously on those first 
* monks,” “clerks,” abbots,” ‘ priors,” “deacons,” “ arch- 
deacons,” and “bishops,” who broke their vows, and begot 
children; and the statute of the Six Articles, cruel as it may 
seem to be, was no more than the deliberate expression of the 
English feeling on all these subjects. The executions which took 
place under it were regarded by the body of the nation as the 
legitimate penalities of damnable and soul-destroying hete- 
rodoxy. 

The intention of Henry the Eighth was to sever the English 
branch of the Catholic Church from the Roman stem, and to 
graft it on the life of the nation; perhaps accepting the literal 
analogy of this metaphor, at any rate expecting it to teach the 
same doctrine, and enforce the same discipline, unaltered either of 
them in any essential point, as it had taught and enforced 
before. The supreme authority in it, which had belonged to the 
Pope. was to be transferred tothe king, and that was all the 
change. The infallibility, he expected, went along with the 
position, and the very idea never probably occurred to him, 
that a heretic might succeed him on the throne. Whether the 

ranch thus severed—severed after it had been attached for a 
thousand years to its parent tree—would continue to live and 
thrive, was a problem which only experiment could resolve. 
He himself, however, never had a misgiving about it; and his 
security, shared in, as it was, by the nation generally, had at least 
the countenance of one man of high ability, Bishop Gardiner. 
This remarkable minister was, for twenty years, his ablest 
assistant in the Reformation ; and in nominating him at his death 
among the guardians of his son, Henry expected that, as a matter 
of course, he would fill the same position, and exercise the same 
authority, as he had done under himself. 

Henry, however, lived long enough to discredit both himself 
and his work. The spoils of the monasteries, instead of going to 
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found colleges and hospitals, had been squandered in extra- 
vagances, or divided among a good-for-nothing aristocracy. _ It 
was hard to believe in the infallibility of a man who succeeded 
so ill in his domestic relations, and who mixed brass with the 
current silver, when he wanted money. His Church theory had 
begun to shake, even while he lived. He was no sooner dead 
than it fell to ruins. Gardiner himself would have been per- 
plexed to discover where the supreme headship resided, with 
a council composed of such elements as that of Edward the 
Sixth. The fear which had previously compelled the various 
members of it to pretend uniformity, was no sooner gone than 
it was found to be composed of factions in which his voice, at 
least, would have little chance of being heard. Cranmer had 
been long married, and hastened to throw off a concealment 
which had become intolerable. The majority in the council 
were the noblemen who had already shared largely in the Church 
plunder, who being anxious for a further slice of spoil so 
tempting, were disposed to favour whatever doctrine would most 
readily gratify them; and the majority, with the Pramunire 
Statute in their hands, could silence any opposition from the 
bishops and clergy. Before the king had been a week dead, 
Gardiner found himself without power; within a year he was in 
the Tower, and the Catholic ritual was gone. 

The Lords of the Council, to secure the Church lands 
and to get more, and the reforming bishops, from real con- 
viction, flung themselves into the track of the Germans; the 
more the body of the people complained, the more it became 
necessary to secure the attachment of the extreme Protestants ; 
and the reign of Edward the Sixth presents the unedifying 
spectacle of a spiritual anarchy deepening day by day; the 
supreme authority in the hands of a clique of profligate nobles, 
quarrelling over their plunder, and destroying one another; and 
each faction, as it rose to power, buying adherents by fresh and 
fresh spoliation. First, the lands went, and when there were 
no more lands the tithes went, to be impropriated by some noble 
lord or noble lord’s dependent. Cranmer’s liturgy, too, venerable 
and beautiful as it may now seem at the end of three hundred 
years, was but a bald exchange for the old ceremonial. Com- 
posed in the warmth of his own conversion, it contained expres- 
sions which outraged the belief of far the greater number of the 
people, (the obnoxious passages were afterwards struck out by 
Elizabeth,) and yet the use of it was made everywhere obligatory. 
The priests who objected were turned out of their benefices; and 
- because there were no educated men to be found who would, or 
who could, take their place, the income was seized upon by some 
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hungry squire, and the parish was either left unsupplied, or 
some poor tradesman or mechanic was thrust upon the place at 
the lowest conceivable salary. 

We can well understand that measures such as these should 
have been considered too serious to have been undertaken in a 
minority, and should have caused sufficient dissatisfaction. 
After changes, too, of so grave a kind, there was naturally with 
many people a certain earnest looking for of judgment, an 
expectation that, in some way or other, God would show whether 
He was pleased with them ; and several years of unusual suffering 
were construed into an expression of His anger. Short harvests 
brought more than their usual consequences: for the currency 
had been still further debased; and wages remaining at their 
old level, with the necessaries of life at famine price, there was 
no longer distress, but positive starvation. We can fancy with 
what feelings, therefore, at such a time, the poor hungry peasants 
must have gazed at the walls of the peed wo abbeys, all the 
sins of them forgotten, and only the open table and the warm 
hearth remembered. Hard landlords at least the monks had 
never been; and if charity had grown cool with them, cool 
charity was better than none at all. The silent eloquence of 
the ruins found a voice too in the unhappy remnants of their old 
possessors, who wandered, like er ghosts, about their 
wasted homes; ten thousand of them, friars and nuns, turned 
adrift to beg or die, only by a refinement of cruelty with their 
vows of chastity continued upon them under penalty of death. 
Cromwell had assigned them pensions, which Henry had gua- 
ranteed; but the world is a hard place for those who have no 
means to force their claims. While Henry lived, they were 
perhaps paid ; but in the after reigns, “through the greediness of 
the officers of the exchequer,” their poor pittances never found 
a way to them; and it was left for Elizabeth to do,tardy justice 
to such few as were alive when she became queen. She 
indeed had them all sought out, and paid to the last farthing, 
but years too miserable to be thought of must have intervened ; 
and the sight of them, shivering along the roads and villages, in 
raggedness and hunger, must: have been a bitter and telling pro- 
test against the iniquity of the times. 

To leave conjecture for fact, we have Lord Paget’s evidence 
that the new Prayer Book was distasteful to eleven-twelfths of 
the population. The number is perhaps exaggerated, and in 
these deonendihe there was a considerable fraction for whom 
it was not too little popish, but too much so. It was determined, 
at all hazards, to conciliate the latter, and perhaps it was neces- 
sary todo so; but it was at the cost of alienating the middle party 
more hopelessly than ever. The victories of Charles the Fifth 
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naturally were regarded as a signal declaration from Heaven 
against the doctrinal reformers; and a worse effect of them was 
to increase the multitudes of Dutch and German fanatics, with 
whom England was already overrun. The presence of such 
men at all was sufficiently offensive ; and when their leaders 
were placed in authority at the universities, when Martin Bucer 
and Peter Martyr were consulted on the services and the 
Articles, the majority of the English felt much as they would 
now feel if Louis Blanc were invited to a council of State, or 
a modern project of church reform submitted to Feuerbach or 
Ronge. ‘The Reformation was so rapidly discrediting itself, 
that if Edward had not died, and the policy of the government 
had remained unchanged, the same rebellions, supported by the 
same coalition from abroad, which were so formidable to Elizabeth, 
would in all probability have broken out irresistibly against him, 
and swept away the very name of Protestant out of the country. 
But it became evident that there would be no need of any such 
violent measures. In the spring of 1553, the health of the 
young king rapidly declined: in the middle of the summer he 
was on his death-bed. It is the misfortune of all great move- 
ments, political and spiritual, that if men of the very highest 
character are to be found on their side, they have attractions 
not to be resisted for the most worthless. A man of this latter 
sort was unhappily supreme in the council, and was able to 
inflict one more stain on the Reformation by implicating it in 
treason. John Knox had long before seen through the Duke of 
Northumberland; but possessing, as he did, the absolute con- 
fidence of Edward, this bad nobleman was able without difficulty 
to work on the fanaticism of the dying boy, and induce him to 
tamper with the succession. As a party measure, nothing could 
have been more infatuated. Extraordinary powers had been 
granted to Henry the Eighth by parliament on purpose that the 
succession should be decisively settled; the wars of the Roses 
had been too severe a lesson of the consequences of a dispute to 
require repeating; and since, in consequence of his proceedings 
with his wives, it was difficult to define which among his children 
were or were not legitimate, he was empowered to determine by 
will the order in which they were to succeed him. It was not 
likely that a measure so gravely considered could be set aside by 
a private nobleman, of questionable character, for his own per- 
sonal advantage. ‘The few really good men who were in the 
council, foreseeing the inevitable consequences, implored the 
king, at the risk of their lives, to abstain from committing both 
himself and them so fearfully; and although their entreaties 
were ineffectual, and they themselves, at Edward’s order, sub- 
scribed the instrument which nominated Lady Jane Grey as 
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queen, yet Northumberland knew well that even by such an 
act as this, neither Sir William Cecil, nor Sir William Petre, 
nor Lord Arundel, nor Lord Pembroke, nor Lord Paget, was 
committed to an approval of the proceeding. They had agreed 
among themselves, as it appears, to sign their names, but only as 
witnesses; and Northumberland’s after conduct proves that it 
was no secret even from him. 

All was over in nine days. LLondon—the stronghold of Pro- 
testantism—declared enthusiastically for Mary. The fleet went 
over; the troops which Northumberland attempted to gather in 
the eastern counties deserted in a body. The conspiracy was 
crushed without a blow, and the duke himself was arrested at 
Cambridge by Lord Arundel, whom he had left in London. 
The following conversation is said to have passed between 
them :— 

“For the love of God consider,” the duke said, “I have 
done nothing but with the consent of you, and all the whole 
council.” 

* My lord,” quoth the Earl of Arundel, “I am sent hither by 
the Queen’s Majesty, and, in her name, I do arrest you.” 

* And I obey it,” quoth he; “but I beseech you, my lord 
Arundel, use mercy towards me, knowing the case as it is.” 

* My lord,” quoth the earl, “ ye should have sought for mercy 
sooner: I must do according to my commandment.” 

If these are the very words which were spoken, they are still 
but an imperfect evidence of what past; for words bear many 
meanings, and we do not know the tone in which they were 
pronounced, but, at any rate, it is impossible to agree with Mr. 
Tytler, in regarding the scene as one of revolting perfidy. He 
would have us believe that the council had affected an enthu- 
siastic unanimity, and that, when the failure of the attempt had 
become evident, it was a race of treachery which should first 
betray the other. Difficult as it would be, under any circum- 
stances, to believe that four or five statesmen of unblemished 
character could have stooped to conduct so degrading, it becomes 
impossible when we remember that Arundel, Petre, Pembroke, 
and Paget were continued upon the council, and that Cecil was 
only excluded by his own refusal to serve. If they might have 
earned a contemptuous pardon by perfidy, they could not have 
earned confidence; and historians overshoot their mark, when 
they attempt to explain the obscure actions of men who for any 
length of time fill important offices of trust and responsibility, 
by motives to which, in their own basest moments, they could 
not conceive themselves as yielding. It is certain that the 
entire council did sign the instrument: it is equally certain that 
these five members of it signed only at the express command of 
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the dying king,—a command which it might not only have been 
exceedingly dangerous, but, on quite other grounds, exceedingly 
difficult to disobey; but the compliance ended with the formal 
act, and was never believed, by any party concerned, to have 
extended beyond it. 

The conduct of the leading bishops was far more exceptionable. 
Cranmer was among those who were at first unwilling to 
subscribe; but he acknowledged that he had yielded at last, 
not to the king’s command, but to the persuasion of the law 
officers of the Crown. Ridley preached against Mary at Paul’s 
Cross, denounced her as an inveterate papist, and appealed to 
the fanaticism of the people; and although Hooper and Brad- 
ford were actively loyal, yet the dominant Anglicanism was 
identified in public feeling with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London, and the party were forced to share 
in the odium and the guilt of its two great leaders. 

And, as we said, as a question of policy, to say nothing of 
duty, a more wretched blunder has never been made. Mary’s 
entry into London was a triumphal procession; her devotion to 
catholicism was notorious, but, even with the Protestant Lon- 
doners, loyalty was too sincere a passion to be interfered with by 
theological intolerance, and it was not till she had forfeited their 
attachment by her own infatuation that they ceased to feel it 
for her. She sailed in on the full stream of popularity, sur- 
rounded with all the prestige, and invested with all the real 
power, which a triumph over an unpopular conspiracy is certain 
to confer; and scarcely any English king or queen was ever more 
warmly welcomed to the throne than this poor princess, who has 
left such a name behind her. She herself was only known as a 
harmless, persecuted devotee, the child of a lady whose cruel 
injuries had enshrined her in the affection of the people, and 
their only wish was to offer to the daughter such poor compen- 
sation as loyalty and obedience could bestow. 

Her first actions as queen, though inevitably displeasing to a 
part of her subjects, were, on the whole, well calculated to sus- 
tain her in the advantage which she had gained. Gardiner, 
whom she found in the Tower, was made chancellor, the council 
being composed of the national party in the council of the late 
king, and the leading Catholic nobility. The only symptom 
which she showed of a disposition to act independently of them 
or their advice, was in a letter which she wrote to the emperor 
for instructions as to how she should best proceed; but the em- 
peror’s advice coincided with that of her own ministers in pre- 
scribing the utmost circumspection. The immediate and pressing 
question was the late conspiracy, and if she showed any want of 
judgment at all, it was in the leniency with which she dealt with 
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it. Charles had been taught in the preceding year by Maurice 
of Saxony that Providence had not irrevocably decided for the 
Catholics; that Protestantism was still dangerous enough to 
require to be proceeded with cautiously; and, by his reeommenda- 
tion, the whole affair was treated as a private treason of North- 
umberland, for which only he and two others, one of them a 
man of abandoned character, should suffer. Cranmer, Ridley, 
and the Duke of Suffolk, had undoubtedly forfeited their lives ; 
and no reasonable person could have complained, if she had 
determined to send them to execution. But Cranmer and 
Suffolk were set at liberty without fine or even reproach, and 
against Ridley, though he was kept in prison, there was no 
apparent intention of proceeding. Nor is there anything to 
object to the steps which she took about the religions, Being 
a Catholic, she will not be found fault with for permitting the 
open exercise of a form of belief which was not only her own, 
but that of at least half her subjects: but nothing further was to 
be attempted till she had taken the advice of Parliament. 

The conduct of the Protestants in the two months which 
elapsed before it assembled, is a most curious evidence of the 
temper of the time, and of itself is sufficient to explain many 
things. They had as. yet no reason to complain of perse- 
cution, but Popery with them was in real truth a doctrine of 
devils, and it was little to them to be allowed their own religion, 
if they were to be prevented from trampling out the other. 
The fierce annals of the Israelites provided them with ample 
precedents of what was lawful for saints in dealing with 
idolaters—and the arms cf the Reformed Church militant were 
by no means those of peaceful and mild persuasion. The 
reverend the vice-chancellor of Cambridge, afterwards bishop 
amd archbishop, preached a seditious sermon, and when called 
in question for it, drew his dagger in the senate house, and was 
only held back by two grave doctors of divinity from doing 
prompt execution with it. Strange scenes took place in the 
churches, priests and parsons scuffling for the pulpits, and the 
conqueror taking possession of the conquered citadel with a 
flourish of rapier and pistol. One priest of Baal was stabbed 
at the altar, his blood running over the chalice and mixing with 
the wine ; a dagger was hurled at a second, and a musket fired 
ata third. Elsewhere, the consecrated wafer was seized by a 
desperate iconoclast and trampled under foot, as he cried, 
between his teeth, “If thou be the Son of God, save thyself ;” 
and even the mild Archbishop Cranmer, within a few weeks 
after the remission of his first treason, composed a declaration, 
which, although it was in fact made public by accident, he 
acknowledged that he had intended to have fastened against the 
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door of St. Paul’s; wherein, after setting out the virtues of Henry 
and his son in promoting the Reformation, he ascribed the 
reappearance of the idol of the Mass to the devil, of course in 
the form of Queen Mary. He excused himself on the plea that 
the many rumours current about him, made some public decla- 
ration from him necessary. But it would have been more pru- 
dent, and perhaps more proper, if he could have waited for the 
opportunity which would so soon have been afforded him, of 
declaring himself from his place in Parliament. Mary had 
nothing to do but to sit still and wait ; no amount of political 
Sagacity could have invented a course which it was moie desir- 
able for her that her adversaries should follow, than that upon 
which they now were thrusting themselves. Partially conserva- 
tive (as the English always are) when in power, they were no 
sooner in opposition, than no ultra extravagance was too wild 
for them; and the queen, by the incessant homilies against 
rashness which poured in upon her from the emperor, the Pope, 
and her own ministers, was persuaded (irritated as she might 
naturally be) to continue to submit to provocation, and venture 
on nothing by her own authority. Only one thing she did, and 
that was really forced upon her. The pulpits had become 
political tribunes, or high places from which the opposite clerisies 
cursed each other; and the scandal becoming intolerable, she 
wisely required her subjects of both beliefs to content themselves 
for a while with prayer; and abstain, till more quiet times, from 
such a dangerous amusement. 

Having done this, she quietly waited the approach of autumn, 
when Parliament was to meet. Neither she nor her ministers 
could foresee the result of the elections ; but, in spite of all which 
Protestant writers have stated, of the means which were used to 
secure a majority, it does not appear, on examination, that they 
used any means at all: their policy was, to appear, as far as 
possible, to submit to the will of the country, and the absence of 
any evidence of attempts at bribing and intimidating, such as 
does exist for the elections of the following year, makes it 
far more than probable, that at first they desired to feel their 
way, and really to learn the actual temper of the people; on the 
present occasion a matter of unusual difficulty. On most subjects 
which divide a nation, it is possible, at least roughly, to conjecture 
the comparative strength of parties; but on the present, it was 
impossible, for the singular reason that three-fifths of the nation 
are described as of no religion at all; that is, neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, but ready to attach themselves to whichever party 
promised to be least extravagant. 

On the 5th of October, the legislature assembled. We are 
told that it was violently purged of its anti-Catholic members, 
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but the records of its proceedings entirely disprove this random 
charge ; and it is no more than an exaggeration of the expulsion 
of two of the bishops, who, on occasion of the high mass at its 
opening, were ostentatiously disrespectful, and were ejected in 
consequence out of the Abbey. Proceeding to business, the 
House of Commons was desired at once to consider the state of 
religion, and determine whether there should be any change in 
the existing Establishment—whether they would leave things as 
they were; or tolerate both religions ; or, if not both, then which, 
and on what conditions. The discussion lasted eight days. 
There was no violence, and certainly no precipitancy; and, at 
the close, a commanding majority of two-thirds of the House 
agreed to repeal every act which had been passed under Edward, 
to abolish and forbid the use of Cranmer’s prayer-book, and to 
restore the ritual unaltered, which had been in use in the last 
year of Henry the Eighth. Nothing could be more decisive. It 
was a grave and calm declaration that the country had tried 
doctrinal Protestantism, and did not like it. The protest against 
Rome was retained and re-affirmed; but, in all other respects, 
England was declared to be again a Catholic country, on the 
terms on which Henry and Gardiner had desired to establish it. 
And so distinctly this appears to us to have been the general 
desire at the time through England, that if Mary could only 
have brought herself to be contented with what she had achieved, 
if she could have felt that she was a queen of a great nation, as 
well as the restorer of the belief in Transubstantiation, and bridled 
in her eagerness with ever so little human understanding, the 
game was fairly in her hands. The crisis was of that rare kind 
when the after history of centuries may be seen to depend on the 
conduct of a single person; and it rested with her, to change the 
entire current of the fortunes of Europe. 

Happily for all of us, Mary was without the faculty to under- 
stand her opportunity. There was no reason which could be 
om sag in words why Henry’s Anglo-Catholicism should be a 
delusion. It is not easy to say (to keep to the usual illustration) 
why an aged branch cut from a tree should be unable to live in- 
dependently ; but so it is with the branch, and so it was with the 
State Church. Henry had affirmed one doctrine as supreme 
head: Edward had affirmed the opposite by the same authority ; 
and now Mary, the third to whom it descended, declared in 
virtue of it, that it was usurped altogether, and desired to give 
it back to its proper owner. So decisive a reductio ad absurdum 
was enough even for Gardiner. When he found himself unable 
to prevail upon the queen, he gave up his project conclusively, 
and left her to carry out her own schemes undisturbed any fur- 
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The Spanish Marriage. 13 


ther, although knowing too well what a price she would have to 
pay for them. 

These schemes, however, she was wise enough to keep from 
the knowledge of the Parliament. She accepted what they gave, 
and would not frighten them by touching on dangerous ques- 
tions, as long as she had further work for them. 

The religious revolution being completed, they proceeded next 
to repeal the act by which Mary was declared illegitimate, with 
some unfairness layi ing the blame of the separation of Henry 
from her mother on Archbishop Cranmer. 

The illegitimacy of Elizabeth was thus in a manner re-enacted; 
and if, instead of waiting till the following year, the queen 
had then pressed to have her cut off from the succession, there 
is little doubt that the two Houses would have readily con- 
sented. Elizabeth herself was little known, and only rose in 
popular favour as Mary’s scale went down; and, if she was set 
aside, the next heir would have been Mary of Scotland, a prin- 
cess whose succession to the throne of England would, for many 

olitical and other reasons, have been extremely convenient. 
The country was weary of spiritual anarchy, and could not 
afford these constant revolutions of ritual, and the peaceful 
union of the two crowns of England and Scotland was equally de- 
sired by all thinking persons on both sides of the Tweed. 

Such appear to have been the feelings of the English Parlia- 
ment in Gahes, 1553. But in periods of revolution the air is 
electric, and the wind shifts sharply and suddenly. In November 
all was changed. They had expressed a polite desire that their 
queen w ould marry. She took them at their word, and allowed 
it to transpire that she proposed to give her hand to the most 
powerful prince in Europe, the heir of the emperor. In an in- 
stant, the entire English heart began to palpitate; England was 
already, in imagination, become | a second Netherlands, a pro- 
vince of Spain ; “the old liberties were seen vanishing one by one, 
Spanish noblemen dividing the great offices of State, Spanish 
bishops over the dioceses, Spanish priests in the pulpits, behind 
the Spanish prince the Pope, and behind the Pope, revolution, 
anarchy, civil war, and the devil. 

Dr. Maitland, in his anxiety to prove every statement which 
has ever been made by any Protestant writer to be a lie, denies 
that the Spanish marriage was unpopular, and sets aside, with- 
out scruple, the entire testimony of contemporary history, on the 
single ground that the rebellions which it provoked were all 
unsuccessful. We will not quarrel with Dr. Maitland for the word 
“unpopular ;” it is enough that Mary’s wisest advisers, including 
two Roman cardinals, assured her that it would not only lose her 
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the affection of her subjects, but ruin the cause which she had 
most at heart; and that the Parliament, at the first hint of the 
matter, petitioned against it without a dissentient voice. 

Mary, however, had ceased to listen to advice which went 
against her own opinionativeness. The Parliament were sent 
about their business on the instant, for their impertinent in- 
terference; and, on the evening of the day on which the reso- 
lution was passed in the House, she called the emperor’s ambas- 
sador into her closet, and, before the image of the Virgin, 
swore her troth, somewhat theatrically, to Philip of Spain. 
She had never seen him. He was only twenty-six years old, 
while she was thirty-eight, and she had been betrothed to his 
father before the latter had married his mother. It is said that 
she fell in love through a portrait, which, if it was lovely, 
must have been unlike the original. It is more likely that 
she saw in him a prince like herself, devoted to the Catholic 
faith, who would go hand-in-hand with her in her crusade against 
the Protestants; the difference of years would hardly be so per- 
ceptible to her as it was to him, who had vainly implored the 
emperor to spare him so unwelcome a connexion; and, poor 
lonely creature, after her joyless existence, it was likely enough 
that she might long for a companion who might love her and be 
loved by her. But, whatever it was, it was a miserable dream, from 
which a bitter awakening was in store for her. Neither the dis- 
approbation of her mouse. nor the entreaties of her ministers, 
nor the indifference of the bridegroom, which was evident to 
every one, could turn her from her purpose, and she went through 
with it to the natural consequences, which the emperor and her- 
self were, perhaps, the only two persons in Europe unable to 
foresee. 

Whatever Dr. Maitland may suppose, rebellion with the long- 
enduring English is not the immediate consequence of disap- 
proval,—it is the last and most desperate remedy, to which they 
can only be compelled when all else has failed; but, in the 
partial revolts which broke out in the winter of 1553-4, in Kent, 
and Devonshire, and Suffolk, there were warnings enough, if 
the queen could have understood them, of the changing feelings 
with which she was now regarded. Though the two last were 
insignificant, the first, under Wyatt, was dangerous; and 
though London, on the whole, remained obedient, there were 
threatening symptoms visible which it would have been prudent 
to have treated with less disdain. But the Catholic princes had 
yet to learn the lesson which it required a century to teach them, 
that human beings could not any more be governed by the corol- 
laries of Roman theology ; and she went on her way, believing, 
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Treatment of Lady Jane Grey. 15 


like a religious woman, that it was God’s way, and that He 
would carry her through. 

The secret history of the five months which followed, has been 
recently laid open to us by the industry of the late Mr. Tytler, 
who has published, from originals at Brussels, the despatches of 
Renaud, the Spanish ambassador then in England negotiating 
the marriage. The execution of Wyatt was just and even neces- 
sary. Fox has classed him among the Protestant martyrs (as, 
indeed, he classed a noted highwayman who was put to death 
for serious murders and robberies, but who expiated his offences, 
and earned an apotheosis by cursing the Pope under the gallows), 
but we cannot think that he has any business among them. 
His crime was treason, not heresy: he rebelled and failed, 
and had no right to complain of the consequences. But Mary 
disgraced her previous clemency by another execution, which 
was neither necessary nor just, and was no more than a useless 
piece of cruelty. Lady Jane Grey was not implicated in Wyatt’s 
rebellion ; she was not to have profited by it if it had succeeded, 
and other motives are supposed to have influenced the queen 
beyond what appeared upon the surface. It is said that she 
never forgave a speech which Lady Jane had made a year or 
two before, when on a visit to her at New Hall. One of the 
ladies in waiting was showing her over the house, and took her, 
among other places, into the chapel. In passing the altar, the lady 
curtsied. Lady Jane inquired whatshe meantby that. Her God was 
present there, the lady answered, and she curtsied to Him. Lady 
Jane, with a half smile, said she believed the baker had made him. 

Such a piece of profanity, doubtless, lost nothing on the way 
through the lady in question, to Mary; and, on the mind of so 
thoroughly devout and real a believer, may well have made an 
impression which could never be effaced. It would of course be 
foolish to suppose that this, or any other single feeling, determined 
her upon acting as she did, but the sense that she was punishing 
an obstinate heretic, as well as her rival for the throne, may 
have softened the reluctance which we will hope that she expe- 
rienced. This warrant was signed the day after the battle in the 
streets, in the midst of that excitement of feeling which follows 
the escape from serious danger. And, familiarized as Mary had 
been from her childhood with the shedding of blood, accustomed 
to see the friend and counsellor, even the queen of one day going 
the next, as a matter of course, to the scaffold, and having herself, 
for many a year, lived in steady expectation of the same end to 
her own life, she could not be expected to look upon it as the 
dreadful thing which it appears to us. If her conduct still 
remains unaccountable to us, we must leave what is obscure to 
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our charity, and think the best which we can. From her treat- 
ment of Lady Jane Grey, we turn to her treatment of another 
rival, whose position towards her was infinitely more questionable 
and painful. 

The person in whose behalf Carew and Wyatt had professed 
to rise was the Princess Elizabeth. At the time of the outbreak 
she was ill at Ashridge. Letters written by Wyatt to her had 
been intercepted, in which he warned her to keep away from 
London. It appears to have been forgotten, both by those who 
were most anxious to destroy her, and by those who, in later 
times, most wish that she had been destroyed, that the fact of 
these letters having been intercepted is a proof that, at least, she 
never received them. Wyatt, on the scaffold, entirely exculpated 
her: she herself declared, on her honour, that no word from 
him had ever reached her. The only other evidence against her 
was a letter in cypher, supposed to have been written by her to 
the French king, which was found among the despatches of the 
French ‘ambassador. But this, too, broke down when it was 
examined; and at the end of three months, after the most active 
efforts of hatred, the law officers of the Crown were obliged to 
declare that there was no matter on which to proceed against 
her whatever. It will, therefore, surprise persons who are unac- 
quainted with the way in which history is written, to hear that 
modern historians speak of her concern in the rebellion as a 
certain and indisputable fact, and do not hesitate to say, that she 
owed her life solely to the clemency of her sister. 

So many lies have been told about this business (Lingard is 
among the worst of the offenders), that it is worth while to 
follow the detail of it withsome minuteness. We make no pre- 
tence to the character of the “ unprejudiced historian”—a 
pretence hardly compatible with much self-knowledge ; indeed, 
we are far from satisfied that, for beings like men, to be without 
prejudice is a virtue at all. But we undertake that we will 
not willingly and consciously tell any fresh lies, there being 
already so vast a superabundance of them. 

That any love could have existed either at that or any other 
moment between the daughters of Anne Boleyn and Catherine 
of Arragon, it is not necessary to believe. There had been too 
many jars and jealousies in their early lives, arising out of their 
father’s caprice, to have permitted them at any time to regard 
each other as sisters; and their several duties to their mothers 
compelled them to regard each other as illegitimate. Mary had, 
indeed, as we have seen, in the past autumn, declared her own 
legitimacy by a formal act, and although we may excuse and 
even admire her doing so as an act of natural piety, it was a 
violation of her father’s will, who had undoubtedly desired to 
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Elizabeth's Entrance into London. 17 


place both his daughters on the same footing; while to Elizabeth 
it must have appeared a serious injury. But it is equally certain 
that no resentment ever provoked her to forget her duty as a 
subject, and only the most spotless integrity could have saved 
her from the efforts which were now made to destroy her. 

One of the parties concerned in these efforts we are at no loss 
to identify, for the Spanish ambassador makes no secret of his 
own share in them. His letters in this critical year are almost 
a diary for the months of March, April, and May, and he 
exposes, without hesitation, his own aims and motives, and those 
of every one about him, as far as he was able to enter into them. 
His own most single-minded wish appears to have been, since 
his master’s son was to commit himself to a residence among the 
English savages, to make his coming as little dangerous as pos- 
sible. He freely expresses his terrors at the ferocity of their 
nature, and describes them as uncertain tempered wild beasts, 
alternately fawning and rabid, whose claws must be pared, and 
whose teeth must be drawn before they can be safe company for 
persons whose lives are valuable. Elizabeth was to him the ral- 
lying point of disaffection, and as leng as she was alive there 
could be no safety for his precious Philip. 

We said that she was at Ashridge at the time of the rebellion. 
A few days before the outbreak, Mary had written to desire her 
to come up to Whitehall, but she replied that she was ill, and 
was walle to leave her house. Lingard believes that it was 
pretence, that she was guilty, and conscious, and shrunk from 
showing herself. As he has no evidence to offer, except what 
he considers internal probability, as all the evidence which there 
is lies the other way, and as other people have other notions of 
internal probability, we need not trouble ourselves any further 
with this opinion of Dr. Lingard. At the end of a fortnight, a 
second dispatch came down of a more peremptory kind. The 
queen’s own litter was sent to fetch her, with a company of the 
royal guard, and the escort was accompanied by the court phy- 
sicians, who were allowed discretionary power, and were to take 
care that she was not injured by the journey. She was brought 
up by slow stages, four or five miles a day; the diary of each day 
remains to us exact, and it is evident that her own account of 
herself was literally true, and that she was seriously ill. Renaud’s . 
description of her entry into London is not a little striking. 

“The Lady Elizabeth arrived here yesterday (the twenty-third of 
February), clad completely in white, surrounded by a great assemblage 
of the servants of the queen, besides her own attendants. She caused 
her litter to be uncovered, that she might show herself to the people. 
Her countenance was pale, her look proud, lofty, and superbly dis- 
dainful—an expression which she assumed to disguise the mortification 
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which she felt. The queen refused to see her, and caused her to be 
accommodated in a quarter of her palace, from which neither she nor 
her servants could go out without passing through the guard. Of her 
suite only two gentlemen, six ladies, and four servants are permitted to 
wait on her.” 


From the palace she was in a few days sent to the Tower, and 
with her the foolish profligate Lord Courtenay, who it appears 
Wyatt had intended should marry her, and in whose own head 
some notion of the kind had nursed itself. No sooner were they 
securely encaged, than Renaud assured the emperor that he 
never ceased to admonish her majesty of the necessity of a 
“prompt punishment ;” the preliminary of a trial being, in the 
Spanish view of such matters, a very unnecessary formality. 
The safety of a prince of Spain was at issue, whose little finger 
was of greater value than the lives of a thousand English prin- 
cesses. The council met day after day, and soon Gardiner 
followed Renaud in the same strain. He saw in Elizabeth a 
heretic, who, if Mary’s frail body failed, would be a more dan- 
gerous enemy to the Church than her brother had been, and we 
cannot wonder at Gardiner any more than at Renaud. Most 
glad we should be, if we could believe that in the queen there 
was any reluctance to listen to them; but it is certain, that 
Elizabeth had no friend except her own innocence, and those 
unfortunate laws of England, which necessitated an arraignment 
and a conviction as the antecedents of the scaffold. 

Mary did not hate her: we could almost wish she had. The 
most vindictive personal malignity would be a feeling more 
intelligible and more respectable than that which was now 
influencing her.. We acknowledge, as we said before, that written 
accounts of spoken words, however correct, are necessarily an 
inadequate account of them, and often an absolutely false one. 
The intonation is everything, and the intonation evaporates in 
the passage from the lip to the pen. But after the most cautious 
employment of such means of judging as we possess, we really con- 
clude that Mary at the time was capable of no feeling whatsoever, 
except an impotent eagerness for the arrival of her husband, and a 
readiness to sacrifice everything which lay in its way. At a 
— of the council, in the first week of April, Renaud de- 
clared— 


“ That it was of the utmost importance that the trials and execution 
of Courtenay and the Lady Elizabeth should be concluded before the 
arrival of his highness. 

“ The queen answered, that she had neither rest nor sleep for the 
anxiety she took for the security of his highness at his coming. 

“ Gardiner then remarked, that as long as Elizabeth was alive, there 
was no hope that the kingdom could be tranquillized, and that if every 
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one went on soundly to work as he did in providing the necessary 
remedies, things would go on better.” 


The difficulty, Renaud acknowledges, was not from any unwil- 
lingness in any quarter to proceed to extremities, “ but that they 
had not been as yet able to fall on matters sufficiently penal 
according to the law of England. Nevertheless,” he adds, “ her 
majesty tells me that every day they are finding new proofs 
against her.” 

These little sentences, if they are given correctly, appear to us 
to admit of only one interpretation. It is but fair to say, however, 
that a very chivalrous defence has been made for Mary, by Miss 
Strickland; and thoroughly creditable as it is to this lady, that 
she has been the first Protestant historian who has dared to 
speak a word for her, we should be disposed, if the defence 
were entirely single-minded, to leave it unchallenged. There is 
no danger of an over lenient judgment of Mary Tudor in the 
minds of the English, and Miss Strickland’s conception of her is 
at any rate, infinitely more like the truth than the popular one. 
In this particular case, however, she, is unable to confine herself 
to the subject before her; and in vindicating one sister takes the 
opportunity of a side-blow at the other. 

There is a foolish story to be found in Foxe, Heywood, and 
other Protestant writers, which has been copied from one to 
the other without comment or inquiry, to the effect that when 
Elizabeth was in the Tower, 


“ A warrant came down for her execution, Gardiner being the in- 
ventor of that instrument. Master Bridges, the lieutenant, no sooner 
received it, but mistrusting false play, he presently made haste to the 
queen, who was no sooner informed but she denied the least knowledge 
of it. She called Gardiner, and others whom she suspected, before her, 
blamed them for their inhuman usage of her sister, and took measures 
for her better security.” 


It is scarcely credible that a person of Miss Strickland’s expe- 
rience should have transferred to her pages such an extravagant 
piece of folly. No warrant could have been issued for Eliza- 
beth’s execution before she had been tried; and if any warrant 
was issued, it must have been signed by Mary. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of England is not likely to have set an example of such 
preposterous illegality; and if he really did venture on it, it is 
more disgraceful to Mary than anything which we know of her, 
that she passed it over with a reprimand for inhumanity. But 
nothing of all this occurs to Miss Strickland; and it is an oppor- 
tunity for her too good to be passed over to make a point on a 
favourite subject. As Gardiner was to Elizabeth, sofwas Bur- 
leigh to the Queen of Scots. Though the latter was tried by a 
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high commission and formally condemned ; though the Houses 
of Lords and Commons petitioned that sentence might be exe- 
cuted, and the warrant had been duly signed before Burleigh 
despatched it; yet she can see no difference of circumstance in 
the two cases; Burleigh only succeeded where Gardiner at- 
tempted; and Mary is an angel of mercy and Elizabeth an inhu- 
man murderess. It remained to be seen what she would make of 
Renaud’s dispatches; from her frequent allusions to them, there 
was no doubt that she had studied them carefully, and we were 
really anxious to learn whether any other meaning than that 
which we had gathered ourselves, could with any plausibility be 
forced upon them. Giving her the benefit of every doubt, the 
manner in which she proceeds is little to her credit. 


“He” (the Spanish ambassador), she writes, “ observes, angrily, that 
it was evident the queen wished to save Courtenay, and of course 
Elizabeth, since she does not allow that her guilt was as manifest as 
his.”* 


This passage she includes between inverted commas, as a 
direct quotation from Renaud ; and if any such passage were to 
be found in his letters, it would of course be conclusive: we 
felt certain however that they contained nothing of the kind, 
and her reference being wrong, we could only conjecture, on 


going again carefully through with them, that what she intended 
to quote was this,— 


“ Quant au dit Courtenay, je la vois inclinée et persuadée pour luy 
donner liberté. 


“ Quant au dit Elizabeth les gens de loix ne trouvent matiére pour la 
condamner.” 


The queen’s desire to save is pointedly limited to Courtenay, 
while the difficulty with Elizabeth is ascribed not to any feeling 
of hers, but to the impracticable honesty of the gens de loiz; and 
this is the perpetual burden of Renaud’s lamentation ; but it is 
a very different thing indeed from what Miss Strickland repre- 
sents him as saying. 

We suppose that she intended to quote only the first para- 
graph; that she paraphrased the second according to her own 
interpretation ; and that the remaining errors are due to the 
carelessness of the printer and to her own want of attention in 
revising the press. But that she should have forced such an 
interpretation from such words at all, is a grave evidence of 
her untrustworthiness when her prejudices bear upon her judg- 
ment. 


And now to leave this somewhat tedious story, and to follow 





* “Life cf Queen Mary.” By Agnes Strickland. 
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Popular Dissatisfaction. 21 


Mary along the rapid process by which she disembarrassed her- 
self of her brief popularity. The executions for the Wyatt 
rebellion had neither conciliated the Londoners, nor frightened 
them. Parliament was to meet in April to settle the prelimi- 
naries of the marriage; and as the time drew on, the English 
wild beast began to show its displeasure by antics which not a 
little terrified Renaud. One morning the city urchins turned 
out three hundred on a side to play at English and Spanish, the 
prince of Spain himself figuring in all the splendour of rags and 
tinsel; after a brief fight, in which Spain was contumeliously 
routed, the said prince was clutched up by friends and foes, and 
vicariously suspended from a branch; and so eager were his 
executioners, that the mock death was very near a real one. 
The queen lost her temper, and declared that she would have 
her parliament meet at York or at Oxford, where the people 
were good Christians and not a nest of heretics; but this was 
only an impotent threat: and, considering the way in which the 
Londoners had behaved a few months previously, it was neither 
wise nor graceful. At any rate, matters did not mend; a few 
mornings later, when the sun rose upon the cross at Cheapside, 
a cat was found swinging from it, apparelled like a priest with a 
shaven crown, her fore-feet tied over her head with a paper like 
a wafer-cake between them; and when Easter came there was 
‘a great scandal” at St. Paul’s, which was considered the best 
practical joke of the time. 

“The custom was to lay the sacrament into the sepulchre the even- 
song of Good Friday, and to take it out at break of day on Easter 
morning. At the time of taking it out, the quire sung, Surrexit, non 
est hic. But then the priest, looking for the host, found it was not 
there indeed, for one had stolen it out, which put them all into no 
small disorder ; but another was presently brought in its stead. Upon 
this a ballad followed, that their God was stolen and lost, but a new 
one was made in his room.” 

It would have been well if this had been the worst; but 
attached to both religions there was a refuse of population, in 
which, both under Mary and Elizabeth, foul scandals against the 
character of the princesses readily generated themselves, and 
these were and and scattered about the streets. It is to the 
credit of the Protestant historians that the most foolish of them 
have not polluted their pages with these abominations, while no 
cesspool has been too foul for priests, bishops, cardinals, and even 

reat ladies, to dive into, for materials with which to defile 

lizabeth. But although the stories against Mary were left to 
rot where they were thrown, yet they were offensive enough 
when first they were uttered, and wounded her cruelly. 

At last, however, Parliament was sitting ; and for these and all 
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other disorders a remedy would be devised. If the towns were 
heretical, the country was orthodox, and the loyal knights of the 
shires would outnumber and overawe the insolent burgesses. 
It may be asked with what good hope the queen, who had 
been obliged to dismiss her first Parliament with such preci- 

itation, could look without alarm to the assembling of a second. 

he secret comes out in the despatches of Renaud. The hope 
of her life, in case she ever had the power, had been to make 
reparation for her father’s injustice, and restore the property of 
the Church. The distribution of it had been in direct violation 
of the principle on which the confiscation had been justified. 
But Cranmer and Latimer had protested in vain; and the latter, 
unable to rescue a single acre for education or for charity, was 
obliged to content himself with anathematizing in his strong way 
the hypocritical lords and squires, who only pretended to be 
“ gospellers” for the chance of the scramble. The gospel part 
of the affair was now laid aside; but the convenience of the 
broad lands remained unaffected. Almost all the peers, and a 
large body of the commons, had shared more or less in the 
plunder ; and as the queen’s wish was no secret, and many right- 
minded persons in the country were disposed to sympathize in 
feeling the enormity of the wrong, however they might differ as 
to the manner in which it should be remedied, there was no 
little anxiety among them. ‘They were determined not to part 
with the lands, cost what it might to defend them; but they 
were not desirous that things should be pushed to extremities, 
and were open to reason if the queen would come to terms. 
And so it was arranged that they were to make no more diffi- 
culty about the marriage, and she was formally to relinquish her 
design upon their property. So far, all went easy. It was a 
downright bargain; so much was paid on one side, and so much 
was given for it on the other, and both parties affected to be 
mutually satisfied. But the queen attempted to close her eyes 
to its nature ; to flatter herself that they had been persuaded not 
to asingle act, but to approbation of a policy, and proceeded to 
make fresh demands upon them. The Catholic faith was re- 
established, but the country still swarmed with heretics, and she 
desired fresh powers to repress them. It was still in schism, if 
not in heresy; and she desired a reconciliation with Rome. Con- 
sidering that at least the upper house was composed of the same 
men who had gone along with Henry’s anti-papalism, and who, 
under Edward, had forbidden the very exercise of the mass under 
any pretext whatsoever; the demand which she was pressing upon 
their consciences wasextravagant, and without further “considera- 
tion” she was made to feel that it was impossible that they could 
concede. The reconciliation with Rome was for the present again 
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postponed; but the chancellor, in the beginning of the session, 
brought forward a bill for the restoration of the penalties against 
the Lollards; and now it appeared that a second transaction was 
necessary. The difficulty had been foreseen as a possible one ; 
and Renaud was empowered to meet it with promises of Spanish 
gels but the peers were so well aware of the baseness of their 

oings, that without the money down they would not give way. 
Renaud’s letters of agony are not a little amusing. First the 
peers sent the bill to the commons, refusing to pass it while the 
penalties were made death. Oh! the pensions—the pensions! 
where were they? Then they threw it out altogether; and still 
no money. At last there was* an understanding that it should 
be passed in the following session, with another understanding 
that the Prince was to bring the money when he came over. 
After this disgraceful revelation, we can understand Queen 
Elizabeth’s motives in creating a new aristocracy. 

Among other misfortunes which befel England through the gold 
of Spain, too clearly is due to it thatdark and dreadful persecution 
which has made Mary’s name execrable through all generations. 
The Parliament was now dismissed,.the proceedings in it having 
scandalized the country, and “a great revolt,” in Renaud’s opi- 
nion, “ being imminent,” which it would be better “should be 
over before the arrival of his Highness.” When this arrival was 
to take place was now the important question. The articles 
were drawn, and Mary was impatient; but Renaud was anxious 
about the revolt, and wished first to see the steam let off in an 
explosion. He regarded political effervescences as periodical 
necessities of the English, and recommended autumn as the 
safest to make a first acquaintance with them, “ pour ce que 
ordinairement les humeurs des Anglois boulissent plus en l’esté 
qu’en autre temps.” The danger might however be less than he 
feared. The queen assured him that there was not the slightest 
occasion for alarm, and that “ gaignant et s’asseurant des princi- 
paux par pensions et liberalitez l’on n’aura occasion de craindre 
le peuple.” At last, although he could not close his eyes to the 
determinedly cold attitude of the country, and though no pre- 
parations were made anywhere to celebrate the arrival except at 
the Court, he made up his mind that it might be ventured in 
July (Midsummer though it was), and reported to that effect to 
the emperor. So in July it was to be; and, like the tragedy 
writers who scatter sunshine over the scenes which precede the 
catastrophe, as if they would linger in the light to the latest 





* This must have been what really took place. Renaud says the bill was 
_—-< carried; but this isa mistake. It was not passed till the following 
ecember. 
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moment before they plunge into the darkness, we cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of loitering over the tragi-comedy of the 
meeting of the bridegroom and the bride. 

On came the summer, like no summer in all the world except 
in England—raining, thundering, and blowing. The English 
fleet went down to the coast of Spain to join the Spanish, and 
form a squadron of escort with them. But the Spaniards would 
have been better pleased to have been left to themselves, for 
complaints were forwarded to the Court that Lord Clinton, the 
admiral, did nothing but laugh at their ships, and “call them 
mussel-shells ;” and as the prince was long in coming, and the 
sailors grew weary and wanted amusement, they “ did so cruelly 
push and torment” the crews of the said mussel-shells when they 
were on shore for water together, that it became necessary to fix 
separate hours for their landing, to keep them apart. And this 
was not the worst; for when the prince came at last, and a stiff 
south-wester had blown them into the channel, where the English 
considered themselves sovereign, the Spanish admiral, though 
the heir of half the world was in his ship, was made to strike 
his top-sails, and do homage to English supremacy. What poor 
Philip thought of this there is no saying; probably all minor 
evils were drowned in the one terrible evil which was before 
him, and probably too he knew nothing about the matter; for 
to add to his miseries, he was wretchedly, pitiably sick. The 
voyage, however, if a detestable, was at least a brief one, and 
after no more than seven days of suffering, he was set on shore 
at Southampton, on Saturday, the 20th of July—a memorable 
day in the history of this country, for the prospects of the queen 
may now be said to have been finally closed up, and the love, 
interest, sympathy, affection of her subjects gone from her for 
ever: thenceforward there was no more inclination for Catholic- 
ism; thenceforward, in the terror of being absorbed into the 
dominions of a foreign country, England sought only to inten- 
sify and defend her nationality, and isolate herself within her 
own white walls from all foreign princes, priests, and potentates. 
It was not the husband of her sovereign that she could recognise 
in Philip of Spain, but the deadly enemy of herself, her tm, 
and her children. 

Fortunately for us mortals, however, necessary as any future 
may be, and inevitable as by our own actions we may have 
made it, it is kindly kept from us wrapt up in clouds, and we 
are not made wretched about it by anticipation. No visions of 
wrecked armadas or plundered caracques haunted Philip’s 
dreams, as he rested his wearied body at the Southampton 
mayoralty. And if Mary’s sleep was troubled when she heard 
that he had landed, it was certainly from no thought of impend- 
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ing disasters. On the Monday evening, they were to meet at 
Winchester; and the long summer’s day would only be long 
enough for the slow magnificence of the procession, in which 
the bridegroom was to march thither from Southampton. He 
had brought with him a glorious retinue, decked out in all the 
splendours in which they had been wont to glitter up and down 
under the blue sky of Castile. The choicest chivalry of Europe 
were there in choicest holiday costume, with gold, and pearls, and 
silks, and velvets, and plumes of gorgeous birds of Paradise, 
from the forests of the new world. Southampton had never 
seen such a troop of cavaliers as on that July morning 
wound along her streets; and well might Southampton stand 
and gaze, and wonder at them, for never before or since were so 
many men worth marking seen together there. Alva was 
among them, and Count Egmont, and, greater than either, 
William Prince of Orange, and Count Horn, four men whose 
equals were not perhaps alive in Europe, or in the world. Poor 
England, and still more the English climate, which showed such 
weak —— of the honour done to it! The sun, atleast, did 
not care to look at them, however the people did. Swithin lying 
there in his shrine at Winchester would not sacrifice one hour 
of his moist rites. Down fell the rain, as if the whole torrent 
of the forty days were streaming into one; down it fell, hope- 
less, cheerless, incorrigible. ‘The gay feathers dangled in the 
bonnets; the drenched horses drooped their heads, trailing their 
gaudy caparisons as they waded through the chalk slush of the 
roads; but no horse might quicken its pace, and no outward 
composure be disturbed: on they paced, slow, solemn, and 
most miserable. We can fancy how the Hampshire peasants 
stood grinning under the dripping eaves of the cottage porches, 
and bare-legged urchins darted out with disrespectful capers, as 
the last horse went by. We can fancy the oaths which were 
muttered between Philip’s yellow lips at all England, weather, 
marriage, queen, and the whole accursed connexion. And the 
rain was not the worst. To propitiate the gods of his new 
subjects, he had drained in their honour, before starting, a huge 
tankard of “the wine of the country’—Hampshire ale—the 
flavour and the properties of which alike displeased his in- 
experienced stomach; and, within and without, he was drenched 
in wretchedness. 

Two hours had: brought them two miles from Southampton, 
when suddenly a messenger dashed up from Winchester full 
gallop in a shower of rain and mud, and delivered, breathless, 
@ mysterious message, that the prince was to come no further, 
and was instantly to return. hat was to be done? What was 
the meaning of it? Renaud’s warnings, what he bad said of 
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English inconstancy, the mysterious boulissement of their evil 
humours periodically recurrent at the dog-days, all rushed into 
his mind; the cavaleade was halted, and Alva, Egmont, and 
he, drew up at the edge of the road to consult. “Tradition has 
not preserved what passed between them; but what strange 
thoughts the associations of those three names call up in us 
when we think of them on that wet day, standing talking at the 
ditch side, on the Southampton road. After such a ride 
together, and such a scene, it is hard to understand why they 
were not sworn friends for ever. But we must cut short our 
sentimentalism, as an English nobleman, who was present, cut 
short their agitation. “ Sire,” he said, laughing, “the queen 
only begs you will not think of coming to her in such dreadful 
weather.” If Philip ever blushed, he blushed then. He 
gathered himself together, dismissing the hope which perhaps, 
for a moment, had shot across him, of a reprieve from the pur- 
gatory into which he was to be precipitated. The foot march 
recommenced; and after eight more mortal hours of slush and 
shower-bath, the draggled cavaliers waded into the town of 
Winchester, and found dry clothes and supper waiting for them 
at the Deanery. Where let us leave him to digest his watery 
welcome as best he could. 

In another day or two, the precipitation was completed. How 
long a time elapsed before the queen’s eyes opened to the light 
in which she was regarded by him we cannot tell. There was 
much to blind her; and perhaps, during the few succeeding 
months, she was as nearly happy as with her unhappy nature 
she could be. At the close of August, they made their entry 
together into London; where, though they were received with a 
show of pageantry, there were threatening indications visible 
also, which showed that the temper of the citizens had not 
become more submissive. At one end of London Bridge stood 
a large painted figure of King Henry, holding a book as if to 
present to her as she passed, on which was written, “ Verbum 
Dei.” Without taste, and without tact, she halted till a painter 
had been summoned, and had dashed out the words. 

The objects, however, most notable on this occasion were the 
twenty cart-loads of bullion which followed in the train, and 
in which, as behind the triumphal car of the prince and queen, 
the honour of the English nobles was drawn along in shameful 
captivity. The price of blood was come, and Parliament was 
now to meet once more, when they were to fulfil their promise. 
Means of another sort, though equally sure, had been taken to 
secure a pliant House of Commons, and now the queen was to 
inaugurate her final victory, and place the Jast stone on the re- 
constructed edifice of Catholicism. Her first Parliament had 
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given her the mass, but protested against Pope and husband. 
Her second had granted the husband, but there ceased their 
compliance. The third was to do submission, in the name of 
the country, to a Roman legate. England was to be received 
again, as a returned prodigal, in the bosom of her mother, and, 
as a token of her repentance, was to offer up her misleaders with 
fire and faggot at the altars of the offended gods. 

Unanimity would be certain; for no dissentient voice was to be 
permitted. The Church had been diligently weeded; the here- 
tical bishops were in prison or in exile; three thousand clergy 
had been turned adrift to find some other employment or to 
starve. Convocation was already, therefore, secured, and the 
elections to the House of Commons could be controlled. A 
letter of Mary’s is preserved to us, obviously a circular to the 
lieutenants of the counties, directing them how to proceed. It 
is addressed to the Earl of Sussex, and runs as follows :— 


“ Mary the Queen. 

“Right-trusty and well-beloved Cousin, we greet you well: And 
whereas for divers causes, tending principally to the advancement of 
God's glory and the government of this realm, we have thought con- 
venient to call our High Court of Parliament for the twelfth of next 
month, as by our writ of summons sent unto you you may at better 
length perceive; like as for your own part we doubt not but ye will 
be ready to assist us with your best advice and counsel for the further- 
ance of our good purpose in such matters as are to be treated of in our 
said Parliament, so, to the end the same may be more gravely debated 
and circumspectly handled to the honour of Almighty God and general 
commodity of our loving subjects, we have thought convenient specially 
to require and pray you to admonish on our behalf such owr good and 
loving subjects as by order of our writs have the election of knights, 
citizens, or burgesses within our realm to choose of their inhabitants such 
as, being eligible by order of our laws, may be of the wise, grave, and 
Catholic sort ; such as indeed mean the true honour of God with the 
prosperity of the commonwealth, the advancement whereof we and our 
dear husband the King do chiefly profess and intend, without alteration 
of any man’s possession, as, amongst other false rumours, the hinderers 
of our good purpose and favourers of heresy do report. 

“Given under our signet at our palace of Westminster, the 6th of 
October, this second year of our reign.” * 





* If this letter was the only evidence remaining to us, it would not be sufli- 
cient to prove that the means employed by the court were decidedly uncon- 
stitutional, as the constitution was then understood. It is important, however, 
as a comment on the universal complaints of the Protestants, that the elections 
were unfairly controlled, and the following language of Michele, the Venetian 
ambassador at the court of Mary, inapplicable as we know that was to her first 
two parliaments, describes the impression which he gathered from the proceed- 
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The specific form of admonition which Sussex was to admi- 
nister to the good and loving subjects may be left to conjecture. 
It is enough that it answered its purpose; persons who attempt 
a game of this kind usually taking precautions which shall 
secure them against immediate failure. All was at last ready 
therefore. The commons were nominees, the peers were bribed, 
the convocation weeded; and, with a hand of packed cards, the 
game would not be difficult. Considering what the work was, 
it had been dexterously done. The island of heretics was pros- 
trate, and nothing remained but that Cardinal Pole, the legate, 
should now make his appearance and complete the farce. It 
was the culmination of Mary’s star, 


“and from that full meridian of her glory 
She hasted to her setting.” 


On the 28th of November, the Parliament and the cardinal 
came face to face; on the 29th, the motion for the reunion with 
Rome was carried with acclamation; on the 30th was the great 
scene with legislature, king, queen, and legate, at the close of 
which, after mutual weepings, prayings, and admonishings, the 
latter rose in his place, and declared that “all those present, 
and the whole nation and the dominions thereof, he ab- 
solved from heresy, schism, and all judgments, censures, and 
penalties for that cause incurred, and restored them to the 
communion of the holy church, in the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.” Amen, amen, amen, rang out round 
the hall, the members rose from their knees, and they and 
the court and the legate adjourned to the chapel and sang Te 
Deums ; with what emotions we feel no temptation to pause and 
to consider. Next followed a similar scene with the convocation, 
and the Sunday after Gardiner did penance at Paul’s Cross, and 

reached a sermon of self-abomination for his schism. The 
el made haste with the work which remained. On the 
18th of December, the persecuting bill passed, and, with the 
new year, the heretic burning was to begin. It was a great 
victory, or it looked like one; and to add to it, in the middle 





ings of her third. He is mistaken in deducing a practice from a single instance, 
but his evidence is no less valuable as to what he himself witnessed :— 

“The kings use in more than one way to keep out, (of parliament), or bring 
in, whomsoever they please ; choosing for the latter ae such only on whose 
ane disposition towards them they can firmly rely. They are at this time 

ecome so formidable and powerful that they may do even as they please; nor 
can any body, whether in Parliament or out of it, impunely, or indeed without 
utter ruin to himself, venture to stand up in opposition, or even to make the 
least show of resistance to their pleasure generaliy. In short, servants they 
enter Parliament, and servile are their proceedings therein.” 
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of all the joy, the queen was declared to be enceinte. Up went 
Te Deums again from every cathedral in Europe. Bells rung 
and bonfires blazed. There was no doubt any more; Heaven 
had spoken; Heaven had blessed the queen for her glorious 
work, and doubly blessed the Church through her. The news 
was sent flying to the emperor. ‘I never doubted of the 
matter,” he said; “I never doubted but that God, who had 
wrought so many miracles, would make the same perfect by 
assisting nature to His good and most desired work.” It was 
only natural that Catholics should think so. It was natural too, 
perhaps, when it all turned out a dream, that they should not 
have seen, in the failure of their hopes, the same evidence of the 
disfavour of God as they supposed themselves to see of His 
favour, while they thought it a reality. The weight of the evi- 
dence was the same, into whichever scale it was cast. But so it is 
with the sons of men. The most trifling coincidence, the idlest 
straw driven before the wind, will be claimed as a providence when 
it flatters their prejudices; the most startling catastrophe will be 
explained away, ascribed to luck, to fortune, or the malice of 
the devil, sooner than they will acknowledge it to be a judgment 
on their sins. 

That Mary’s pregnancy was a pitiable delusion, politically we 
cannot but rejoice. With her ultra-montane extravagance she 
had sacrificed for ever the hope of reconciling the English to 
any form of Catholicism, however moderate ; and the events of 
the next three years would have inevitably precipitated a revo- 
lution if her breaking health had not enabled them to expect an 
early remedy in natural causes. ‘There is no doubt how ‘the 
struggle would have ended, but while it lasted it would have 
been inconceivably dreadful; and instead of the long glorious 
peace of Elizabeth, when the population doubled their numbers, 
and trebled their wealth, the best blood of England would have 
flowed away on new fields of ‘Towton or of Barnet, and the Pro- 
testants might only have found themselves conquerors, to bleed 
to death on the scene of their victory. But for the poor queen 
herself, it was a disappointment which may well command our 
commiseration. From her childhood she had been the play- 
thing of a fortune which had bound her heart in ice; and her 
woman’s feelings, as she brooded over her own and her mother’s 
wrongs, had curdled into bitterness. With a more powerful 
nature, injuries such as hers would have brought about some 
tragical catastrophe; but such a result was prevented by the 
poverty of her disposition, and she was transformed instead into 
a wretched being who could neither iove nor be loved. 

If her husband had treated her even with ordinary kindness— 
inexperienced as she, who had never known kindness at all, 
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must have been in distinguishing between the degrees of it—it 
might have satisfied her self-flattery; and if those other hopes 
had not deceived her, and if in becoming a mother fresh springs 
of affection had been allowed to open for her, it is not impossible 
that the hard frost-bound soil might have thawed, and the latent 
humanity shot up again. 

It might have been so; and those dark blots which will now 
lie upon her name for ever, might either never have been, or 
have been washed away by repentance. There is no saying. 
History is not of what might have been, but of what was; which, 
indeed, perhaps is all which could have been. But Queen 
Mary, cruelly as she was wronged in her own young days, is 
not one of those persons whom it is possible to hate, and we pity 
her, even for her crimes. 

To return to the Parliament. Although Pole had received a 
commission from the Pope to confirm the existing tenures of the 
spoliated Church lands, there was, nevertheless, a hope, that by 
persuasion, if not by violence, the holders of them might be in- 
duced to disgorge. The Mortmain Act was suspended for twenty 
years to give the priests the opportunity of working upon them 
on their death-beds, and perhaps of terrifying them by a refusal of 
the viaticum. The queen set an example by giving back what 
remained to the Crown; and Pole, in the very speech in which he 
consented to the Acts of Parliament which established things as 
they were, yet reminded those whom he allowed to retain what they 
had. got of the punishment which God sent upon Belshazzar for 
his sacrilegious usage of the vessels of the temple. Here and there 
a few straggling monks began to nestle among the ruins of the 
abbeys, like the remnants of a wasp’s nest about the blackened 
hole which has been their home; and natural repentance, and 
natural uneasiness, when the dying point was near, would soon, 
it was hoped, lead many a man to sacrifice for his children what 
he could not resolve to sacrifice for himseif. 

The gangrene of heresy was now to be cauterized. The 
queen had got her bill, and might now burn when she pleased. 
We can believe that the legislature, in granting her the power, 
had little notion of the manner in which she would use it. The 
Statute of the Six Articles, except on a few occasions, had been a 
dead letter in the hands of her father; and they may easily have 
been unable to conceive that a woman, who had been merciful 
to traitors, would be harder upon heretics than so ostentatious a 
champion of orthodoxy as Henry the Eighth. But they had 
underrated the power of Catholicism over a heart in which no 
natural feeling operated to soften or to counteract it. 

We have no intention of pursuing the horrible history of the 
years which followed; but many attempts have been made to 
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remove the responsibility from the queen; and it is necessary to 
say, that the closer we examine, the more certain we feel that it 
is wholly and exclusively hers. It has appeared so horrible a 
thing that a woman should have done it all, that the blame has 
been desperately hurled upon Philip, Gardiner, Bonner, Pole, 
any one whose name is prominent. And yet, the Sunday after 
the first execution, Philip’s confessor preached openly in severe 
condemnation of it; Gardiner and Bonner recoiled from their 
loathsome duty, and we have letters extant of Mary’s own, in 
which she rebuked them for their slowness, and goaded them 
into proceeding. And Pole was so notoriously opposed to the 
persecution, that complaints were entered against him at Rome, 
his legative office was suspended, and only his death prevented 
his being called to account as a favourer of heresy. It was the 
queen, and the queen only; and the explanation of her conduct, 
if we will only reflect, is not so exceedingly difficult. 

A Catholic, if he is really sincere, cannot but approve of per- 
secution. If he believes, as he professes to believe, that teachers 
of what he calls heresy are indeed leading away the souls of all 
miserable men who listen to them, into the eternal fires of hell, 
no crime can equal theirs in atrocity, as the consequences of 
none approach it in horror. Catholics who pretend to deplore 
the spirit of persecution, can by no possibility be sincere in 
denying salvation to all who are beyond the pale of their church; 
and when they prate of toleration, they make their profession an 
imposture and a lie. We naturally shrink from pressing one 
another with the logical consequences of our creed, whether 
political or religious, and it seems a hard thing to charge upon 
the faith of so large a section of educated, well-disposed people, 
so dreadful a necessity, But the question is too serious to be 
trifled with; and whether we like it or not, we must look it in 
the face. Let us consider what damnation means in the creed 
of a Catholic; consider what the crime must be which involves a 
penalty so appalling. And if a simple heretical belief is suffi- 
cient to involve it, what can we say of those who teach heresy. 
It is only because the gates of hell lie beyond the grave, and he 
does not with his bodily eyes see the poor souls hurled through 
them, that the Catholic of weak faith talks of toleration. If he 
have the power to crush a heretic teacher, and spare him, he 
must stand self condemned—condemned of a crime as infinitely 
greater than that of him who lets loose a murderer from his 
prison, as the torture of unending years exceeds the moment’s 
pain of a single death. 

And thus Catholicism, wherever it is dominant, and wherever 
it is sincerely professed, would always carry out persecution to 
its extreme and cruel issue, were it not that in the generality, if 
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not the whole, of mankind there is an element of humanity 
which no creed can extinguish, making them men as well as 
orthodox believers, and compelling them to refuse the conclusion, 
even while they continue to accept the premises. Gardiner 
would have punished the Jeaders of Protestantism, as he would 
have punished the leaders of a rebellion; but four or five, instead 
of as many hundreds, would have closed the lists, if he had had 
the keeping of them. Bonner,a good-natured, choleric man, would 
have whipped a few for the example, and let the rest go free. 
But in Queen Mary, early ill usage had trampled out the natural 
woman, and delivered her up to Catholicism, to be moulded by 
it exclusively and completely. With a resolute wish to do the 
will of God, without one bad passion, careless of herself, and 
only caring for what she believed to be her duty, she had no 
idea of what duty meant, except what she gathered from her 
creed ; and all her loves, and all her hatreds, submitted to the 
literal control of the propositions of it, uncounteracted and unin- 
fluenced by a single human emotion. The character is a fearful 
but an intelligible one; and we shall not easily exhaust the 
instructiveness of it. We may look through history in vain to 
find a second specimen: one such was enough, and that one was 
raised up on high on the English throne, for all mankind to 
gaze upon as an example of what Catholicism was able to do 
with a nature wholly given over to it, in which no other 
influence, either of head or heart, assisted or interfered with its 
operations. 

The most painful feature in the English persecution is the 
rank of the victims. Five bishops, and a very few leading 
clergymen alone appear, of men whose names were known to the 
world. There was neither peer among them, nor knight, nor 
gentleman—only poor mechanics, weavers, tailors, carpenters, 
common day-labourers, and poor blind boys. We are unwilling 
to think that the queen only struck where she dared, and would 
not risk a collision which might put an end to her proceedings ; 
we know, as a fact, that it was among the poor that Protestantism 
had the strongest hold, and that the preachers of it were as 
unlettered as the first apostles: and yet as we turn over the 
catalogue of sufferers, the painful impression will cling to us that 
cowardice was added to inhumanity. 

The rest of Mary’s life is soon told: she was shot down from 
the show of her prosperity as swiftly as she was raised to it; 
her life on earth was one long mistake, and but for the brief 
delusive interval, which only served to make her cup more 
bitter, it was one long misery. The symptoms which she had 
mistaken for pregnancy were the approaches of a hideous disease. 
Her husband, for whom she had sacrificed the hearts of her 
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people, detested her, and, brute as he was, took no pains to con- 
ceal his aversion. He insulted her by infamous solicitations of 
the ladies of her court; when they turned with disdain from him, 
he consoled himself with vulgar debauchery; and making no 
secret of the motives which had induced him to accept her hand, 
when the policy burst like an air-bubble, he hastened to leave 
a country which was always execrable to him, and a wife whose 
presence was a reproach. 

Thus bitterly Mary’s heart was again flung back upon itself; 
and, with seared feelings and breaking health, she threw her- 
self with undivided heart upon her religion to fulfil the mission 
on which she believed that she had been sent by God. The 
most severe edict which was issued for the persecution went out 
after her husband had left her, proving, if proof were wanted, 
that she, and not he, was the author of it. Heretics, like the 
Hydra’s heads, seemed to multiply by their destruction, and 
every victim offered, kindled fresh and fresh enthusiasm for 
martyrdom. Dragged in troops before the bishops, the labour 
of the latter was to thrust upon them opportunities of escape ; 
and, fairly read, the history of the Marian trials is that of 
wretched judges compelled to administer a law which a. 
abhorred, and whose one effort was to escape the duties which 
it forced upon them. The queen’s determination, however, only 
grew with failure. She saw the hatred of her people, but it did 
not move her. She felt her life was ebbing from her: it was the 
more reason she should make haste. Her sister’s accession, 
which now she could not hinder, would be the signal for the 
downfall of all for which she had laboured, if she’could not 
first destroy the poison. In the portraits which remain of her, 
we can read the history of it all; that high projecting fore- 
head, falling in and narrowing above the eyes—weak, and yet 
inflexible ; foolish, yet with the conceit of wisdom. As she 
sank and sank, the more fiercely she drove on the persecution : 
fresh and fresh powers were given to the ecclesiastics and fresh 
and fresh injunctions; what had begun in conviction of duty, 
had settled into amonomania. But the endurance of the people, 
like the queen’s life, was drawing to its limits; and it was a race 
between them which would first give in. Near as the close of 
the latter evidently was, Cecil had to fear some dreadful out- 
break would anticipate it. Her death was openly prayed for in 
the churches, and it was idle to declare it treason. The exiled 
clergy in Germany poured pamphlets across the Channel, in 
which it was declared lawful, and even meritorious, to make 
away with her ferro veneno quocunque modo, and though she justly 
made the possession of such papers punishable with death, yet, 
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when the nation shared the treason, the impossibility of executing 
it made the threat contemptible. 

Thus wretchedly, the last sovereign in England who reigned 
on to her natural end a Catholic, sank towards the grave. 
She ascended the throne when the people whom she was 
called to govern were inclining to return to their old bondage, 
and her reign, though but of little more than five years’ dura- 
tion, was long enough to make such a return impossible for ever. 
Fearful as it was, we cannot regret it, for those poor men whom 
she destroyed secured in their death a perpetual freedom to 
England; and if to die nobly in a noble cause be really for a 
mortal man the happiest service of life; if, in the midst of the 
profitless existence of so many millions of millions, those few are 
to be accounted blessed who have not lived in vain, the five 
hundred poor working men who sank to ashes at the stake by 
the order of Mary Tudor, are not among those whose fate we 
most deplore, or who would themselves ask us to deplore it. 
Surely happier far was the meanest of them all, than that poor 
forlorn princess who was piteously divorced from life by years of 
agony; who, although she passed away a queen amidst the 
splendour ofa palace, yet knew too well in dying that no man or 
woman left on earth would waste one regret, or shed one tear 
upon her memory; and who, in the miserable consciousness of 
the vanity of her existence, prayed that she might be buried in 
the habit of a poor religieuse, in which alone it would have been 
well for her if she had lived. 
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TT. world is weary of the subject of Ireland; and, above all 
the rest, the English reading world is weary of it. The 
mere name brings up images of men in long coats and women 
in long cloaks; of mud cabins and potatoes; the conacre, the 
middleman, and the priest; the faction fight, and the funeral 
howl. The sadness of the subject has of late years increased the 
weariness. People who could read with enjoyment Abdallatif’s 
descriptions of famine, and Defoe’s of plague, turn away from 
narratives of similar woes in Ireland, because they are too real 
and practical to be an intellectual exercise or pastime—to serve 
as knowledge or excitement. Something ought to be done for 
Ireland ; and, to readers by the fireside, it is too bewildering to 
say what. So the subject is left to Parliament; while members 
of Parliament feel in this case, as in every other where great 
questions are involved, that they can do nothing, except in as 
far as they are sustained by public interest. Our own attention 
has been of late so attracted to Ireland, and so much novelty of 
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incident and of aspect has presented itself in the course of 
our study, that we cannot but believe that an hour’s interest and 
entertainment may be furnished to the reader out of the expe- 
rience of many weeks, and the teachings of some new and 
valuable books. 

Without going back into the sad old history of Ireland, we 
can give some idea of what was the state of things there before 
the calamity of 1846, and during the famine years,—and of the 
present state and prospects of the country. About the last of 
these aspects, at least, there should be nothing wearisome, for, of 
all new things, this is the newest. The new French emperor is 
a stale conception compared with it: and so is the junction 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific; and so are the gold-fields. 
Take what subject of contemporary excitement you will,—the 
opening prospects of Ireland do, in novelty and interest, surpass 
them all. 

Ten years ago, the persuasion that lay deep in the Irish heart 
was that the height of human felicity was in having a stretch of 
green earth for one’s own, with nothing to do. There is nothing 
wonderful in this being the general persuasion, in that particular 
island. A gentle rain, distributed over most days of the year, falls in 
a moderate total amount, but so as to prevent the pastures being 


either flooded or burnt up. A glance at a geological map of Ireland 
will show a vast extent of limestone, large tracts of which, thinly 
covered with soil, produce grass on which cattle thrive wonder- 
—_ From end to end of the island, the quality of the stock is 


such as to strike a stranger more than many sights of which we 
hear more. If we do hear of it, it is in the form of lamentation 
that human beings should pine while four-footed creatures 
fatten like favourites of nature. But, why should not the cattle 
be fat? There is the vast limestone basin; there is the shallow 
soil; and there is the sweet, fine, thick herbage. The soil and 
the stock are evidently fitted to each other; so, let them be. 
The Irish have been, till now, willing enough to let them be. 
The landlord, whose interest was for life only, and who had no 
capital to lay out in farming, found grazing a good thing for the 
little money and trouble it cost: and so did his tenant, who, 
without a lease or other security, could not venture to look 
beyond the year; and so did the middleman, who, living where 
there was no middle class, could be genteel only by imitating 
the idleness of the landlords. Up toa recent time, Ireland has 
strongly resembled a slave-holding country in the one particular, 
of the disgracefulness of industry. Why it was so, it is easy 
enough to see. William III., addressing the House of Commons 
on the 2nd of July, 1698, made a promise which reads rather 
strangely now. “i shall,” said he, “do all that lies in me to 
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discourage the woollen manufactures of Ireland.” Other poten- 
tates made the same promise, and kept it faithfully: so, between 
that pelicy and the operation of the penal laws about religious 
matters, there was created a great gap in Irish society where 
there should have been a middle class. ‘The laws against the 
importation of corn discouraged trade in food, and drove the 
people to patches of land for subsistence. Butter was exported 
from Cork and Waterford, and bacon from Dublin; but so small 
was the number of importers and retailers of food throughout 
Ireland, that the master difficulty at the time of the famine was how 
to put the food, as it arrived in abundance, within the reach of the 
people. Even now, it is a curious spectacle to the English traveller, 
—the attempts of the Irish to sell food to each other. Women 
carry about apples; and, here and there, two or three members 
of a family may be seen escorting a kid, or a fowl, or a basket of 
eggs, to some region where traffic goes on,—reminding one of 
Arthur Young’s description of how the French peasants wasted 
their time in seeking a market—before the great Revolution. 
The fisheries never came to anything, for want of a market; and, 
in fact, the important class of food-sellers was almost entirely 
wanting in Ireland, except in the great towns. And in the great 
towns, the manufacturing element was smaller than has almost 
ever been known, in modern times, in a country where the 
people were numbered by millions. We have had a glimpse of 
the treatment of wool, in a country so rich in pasturage. One 
manufacture after another dicd out under restriction, or was 
destroyed by combinations of workmen. Flannel, coarse linen, 
silk, woollen, lace, gloves, and several more went down. ‘The 
best workmen came over to England. The employers withdrew 
from business, in terror at the brutality attending trade-combi- 
nations; and those combinations were made as brutal as they 
were by the absence of a poor-law, which left no alternative to 
the depressed operative but violence or despair. ‘There are few 
manufacturers capable of exercising the heroic pertinacity of the 
Messrs. Hutton, of Dublin, who have preserved to their country 
their splendid coach-manufacture, after half a century of firm and 
fine-tempered occasional conflict with men who battered their 
carriages, cut their silks and laces, beat their foremen, and com- 
pelled the partners themselves to ride home armed, and waik 
about in protracted peril of their lives. And so it has been 
with fisheries and curing establishments. The Catholics were 
depressed by penal visitations and restrictions; and the Protes- 
tant men of business were jealously watched by their injured 
neighbours, and so thwarted and held in check by their own 
work-people, that they gave up the game; and down went the 
pursuits of industry and the strength of the middle class, 
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and up went the value of the land and the dignity of having 
nothing to do. 

There was not even the farming element of the middle class. 
Arthur Young gave a good account of the requisites for profit- 
able tillage on the spot in his time. Speaking of Limerick and 
Tipperary, he says, “It is the richest soil 1 ever saw, and, as 
such, is applicable to every purpose you can wish. It will fatten 
the largest bullock, and at the same time do equally well for 
sheep, for tillage, for turnips, for wheat, for beans, and, in a 
word, for every crop and circumstance of profitable husbandry.” 
In Ireland, the produce of wheat exceeds that of France by ten 
bushels per acre; and the superiority over all other countries in 
the produce of green crops is even more remarkable, where due 
— are taken. But due pains were not taken in Arthur 

oung’s time, and afterwards. There was no substantial farming 
class, any more than there was a manufacturing or commercial. 

If we show what there was on either side of this great chasm, 
it does not follow that we must say what the reader is weary of 
hearing. We have all good reason to be tired of the popular 
representation of the Irish landlord and the Irish peasant. But, 
perhaps, there may be another aspect of each, disclosed by the 
searching power of recent misfortune. 

It is rather a bold venture to say a word in favour of the Irish 
landlord,—in favour, not only of the Irish landlord who, in our 
day, impoverished by visitations of natural calamity, engages the 
respectful compassion of all humane men; but of him who was 
a by-word to the last generation. We shall be called perverse, 
and paradoxical, and so forth; but not the less must we say that, 
to us, at least, the case of the whole landlord class of Ireland is 
considerably altered by the recent exhibition of what that case 
really is—an exhibition made, not by the landlords, but by some 
who can tell their story better than they can themselves. 

The laws have allowed the Irish landlord no fair chance. 
They have been cruelly oppressive to his fortunes.—But, who 
made those laws relating to Irish land? Did not the landlords 
make them? They did. But it was very long ago, when the 
law-makers were all land-owners; when, in the natural endeavour 
to legislate for the honour and profit of their own class, they did 
what such self-seekers always must do,—pass laws which must 
in time become so oppressive to all classes as to bring about, 
after a world of misery, their own extinction. A glance at the 
condition of an Irish landlord ten years ago, will show what his 
law-making ancestors subjected him to. 

It appears that a mistake has been prevalent about the uncer- 
tainty of titles to land in Ireland. On the spot, it is said, and 
appears to be proved, that English conveyancers have been mis- 
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taken about this. The ascertainment of title has been difficult, 
in the case of incumbered estates; but the title, once got at, 
seems to be as clear there as anywhere else. But not for this 
was the owner the more able to sell any of his land—and not for 
this had he any more enjoyment of it while it was called his 
own. He came into it under a settlement which settled all his 


affairs, with a vengeance, while it arranged the descent of the 
land. 


“Can you,” ask the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 
Dr. Longfield,—“can you describe, briefly, the mode in which this 
practice of family settlements interferes with the freedom of land and 
its transfer?—A common settlement is in this form: to the husband 
for life, and then terms are created to secure a jointure to the wife, and 
then charges for younger children, and then to the first son of the mar- 
riage in tail; and, till the first son comes to the age of 21 years, the 
land cannot by possibility be sold ; and even when he comes of age, 
it is subject to incumbrances for the younger children; and sometimes 
a second settlement is made when the son comes of age, and there is a 
new set of incumbrances for younger children. I have known three 
generations of incumbrances on one estate. 

“What is the practical effect of such a state of things with regard to 
that property ?—The practical effect is that very frequently a country 
gentleman finds himself quite disabled from managing the property, 
where a great portion of the income of his property goes to other 
people who have no interest in the good management of the property ; 
and he is a poor man, and is not able to act with the liberality with 
which he would otherwise be disposed to act. 

“ And he is injured by being placed in a position which he is not able 
to maintain?—Yes. He has the rank and territorial influence attached 
to the estate, though he has not the income from it. In improving 
times, he has an advantage, because he gets the benefit of any rise ; but 
when a reverse takes place, he is unable to overcome it, because he 
bears the whole weight of the reverse, none of which falls on the incum- 
brancers.”—TZenth Report, p. 9. 


Thus, the landlord had to bear all pressure of every sort. The 
poor-rate on the whole property had to be paid by him, while no 
allowance had been made for it in the arrangement of jointures 
and mortgages. He thinks this hard; but is told that it would 
be unjust to jointresses to tax their settled incomes; and that if 
there was any attempt to charge mortgagees with poor-rate, they 
would foreclose at once. If his farms are left empty, he is 
chargeable with the rates on them; and if the tenant has gone 
away in debt, the landlord not only loses his rent, but has to pay 
the arrears of rate. What can a man do who, with a nominal 
income of 15001, has only 400/., and is subject to the charges 
upon the whole 15001? 

The first thing he would desire would be the improvement of 
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his tenantry,—for his own sake, and for everybody’s. But, he 
has no power to give the security of a good lease to a promising 
tenant: that is, the law does not allow, as in Scotland, a priority 
of claim to lessees, over other incumbrancers, in case of the land- 
lord’s death. He cannot bind his successor, and the lease ex- 
pires with his life. Again, he cannot charge his estate with the 
cost of improvements, be they ever so desirable. He cannot, 
out of his restricted income, build houses and barns for his 
tenants, or drain their land, while it is out of his power to make 
a secure lease of sufficient length, or to engage to compensate 
them for their expenditure in improvements. Without such a 
lease, it is not to be expected that the tenant should incur such 
an outlay ; so, down goes each party :—the land degenerates, the 
buildings fall to pieces, the tenant cannot pay his rent, the land- 
lord loses his rent, and has to pay the rates and all other charges, 
while his property is sinking to waste. Again, while his fertile 
land is thus sinking to waste, he has no power to let waste land 
to be made fertile. In ancient times, when there were no surveys 
of land, it was a serious matter to alter the description of land 
—as by turning a moor into corn-fields; and the law forbade 
such transformation. If land now descends under the description 
of waste, it is against the law to cultivate it; and its legal 
description still is “waste.” Again, the decay of woods in Ire- 
land—a serious misfortune—is not the fault of the landlords, 
but a misfortune sustained by them. It is not the landlords who 
utter the foolish saying, that trees will not grow in Ireland. 
Those of them who are of ancient descent can tell of the extent 
of ancient forests. ‘They can tell of outlawed chiefs who lived 
in the woods. They can tell that Westminster Hall was built of 
oak from Ulster. They can tell of the income once derived from 
the sale of timber and staves. They can point to their bogs, 
where miles of forest lie sunk; and some few can look up with 
complacency to the sheltering growth of trees about the family 
mansion. But they well know that, in the present state of the 
law, they might as well expect to sze palms and banyan trees on 
their tenants’ farms, as oak,elm, ash, or pine. Tenants for a shorter 
term than fourteen years,—that is, almost the whole tenantry 
of Ireland—have no claim whatever for the trees they plant, any 
more than for those they found growing; and the landlord 
cannot fell them, because the tenant has a right to their “ fruit 
and shade.” If the tenant obtains a renewal of his lease, he 
must cut down his trees within a year, or forfeit all claim to 
them; and the landlord cannot relieve him, because he may not 
charge the estate with improvements. It is only by a troublesome 
act of registration of his trees, that the tenant can have any 
benefit of them at all; and the short-lived and precarious benefit 
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obtainable is not such as will clothe Ireland with woods in the 
place of those that are gone. 

“T remember,” says Professor Hancock, “hearing of a case in a 
northern county, where the tenant attributed the landlord’s unwilling- 
ness to purchase, or secure him the value of the trees, entirely to the 
landlord. The negotiations about renewing the lease were prolonged 
till the time within which the tenant could cut the trees had almost 
expired; but on the last day the tenant assembled the whole country- 
side, and cut down and removed every tree from the place, being 
compelled to destroy the greater part of the value of the trees, in order 
to secure to himself the small compensation for his labour and capital 
which the law allowed in the right of cutting. The country people, 
seeing au improving tenant resort to such a step, never thought of the 
law respecting trees, but were loud in their indignation against the 
landlord, very unjustly ascribing to him a set of circumstances over 
which he had no control.”—ZJmpediments to the Prosperity of Ireland, 
p- 126. 

Up to a late date, the land-owner was controlled by law in the 
leasing of mines and coal-pits, the rent he was to charge being 
settled for him, and at such a point that he could get no lessees, 
while Cornwall was open to them.. And here is a case of 
bondage about leasing for the erection of mills. Professor 
Hancock, in giving evidence that the owner is forbidden, in an 
ordinary case of settled property, to let more than three acres 
for a mill, and more than fifteen for a cotton-mill, is asked— 


“Have you known cases in which a mill, or mills, have not been 
built on certain properties, in consequence of that restriction !—Yes ; 
there is a very remarkable case that came to my knowledge ; and I had 
the consent of the surviving parties who were connected with the 
matter to publish it. The substance of it is simply this: that about 
fifteen years ago (that is, before 1849) a gentleman, intending to erect a 
flax-mill, applied to a landlord in the north of Ireland, to give him fifty 
acres of land, and fifty acres of bog, to builda mill, and to put up a 
mill village in a very poor part of his estate. The landlord was 
delighted with the proposal : he offered to get up the fifty acres of land 
from the tenants, to buy out the tenants, to give him the fifty acres of 
land rent-free, and to give him the fifty acres of bog also rent-free, and 
to give him the longest lease that the settlement would allow. When 
the settlement was examined, it was found that the landlord could not 
carry out this good intention ; that he must set at the best rent, con- 
sequently he could not grant the thing at a nominal rent ; it was also 
found that he could not renew the lease as long as he lived, because the 
moment the mill was put up, he was then bound to set at the best rent 
again, and include the rent of the mill. The only lease that he could 
grant was for three lives, or thirty-one years ; and the flax-spinner said, 
that he could not lay out his capital upon that lease, because he would 
have to lodge his lease the next day with a banker in Belfast, as security. 
In consequence of that, the mill was not built ; the capitalist went to 
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Belfast, where he could get a better interest ; he built his mill, and he 
has laid out 15,0007. a-year ever since in wages. He has prospered ; 
and that district where that mill was not erected, was one of the 
poorest parts of that landlord’s estate during the famine. It suffered 
very seriously ; and the people are still in a state of distress.”"—Tenth 
Report, p. 50. 

Thus we see the landlord unable to sell, except under diffi- 
culties which amount to a prohibition. He cannot let his land, 
or not to advantage. He cannot improve, but by giving up his 
own income, and the fortunes of younger children, to throw the 
increased value into the lap of his eldest son. He cannot borrow 
money, for the improvement of his land, on the ordinary com- 
mercial terms. Being a tenant for life, he has to pay not only 
the interest of the money borrowed, but the insurance on the 
entire amount for his own life, being unable to charge his suc- 
cessor for improvements on the estate. He was brought up, 
perhaps, to consider himself a sort of prince—the descendant of 
old nobles—the proprictor of mountains, lakes, and rivers; able 
to boast to the sovereign, in the Long Walk at Windsor, that 
to his castle there was an avenue of thirty miles. When he 
comes into possession, he finds himself, perhaps, with an income 
of a few hundreds a year; with a tenantry for whose losses he 
is blamed; with land, for whose deterioration he is made 
answerable. He cannot stand there in the midst, tied hand and 
foot, to be denounced by the priest, insulted by the newspapers, 
(especially by the London Times,) heart-wrung by the sight of 
suffering that he cannot relieve, perplexed by calls he cannot 
meet, and subject to the assassin’s shot from behind the wall. 
He goes abroad, to live in peace on his little income, or to 
increase it by entering into political or other official life; and 
immediately he is branded as an absentee. Hear Professor 
Hancock on this :— 


“T do not think that the want of improvements arises so much from 
their being absentees as from their being heavily incumbered. I find 
that, with respect to those absentees who live in England for the pur- 
poses of ambition or pleasure, some of their estates are the most im- 
proved in Ireland ; but whenever an absentee is an absentee because he 
cannot reside on account of incumbrances, the mismanagement of his 
estate arises from its being incumbered, and not from his being an 
absentee. I doubt very much whether parties under 
entails would lay out much money in improvements ; certainly not 
without the adoption of the Scotch law, of enabling them to charge the 
inheritance for doing so. But I think that a great deal of what is attri- 
buted to absenteeism arises from the landlord not being allowed to sell. 
They are compelled to hold on their estates, and cannot reside on them ; 
and therefore, by law, they are made absentees. If they were allowed 
to sell their estates, the parties who bought would reside. 
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“ Are there any proprietors whatsoever in Ireland who do erect farm 
buildings, and carry on their business with their tenants upon the 
same principle that is generally adopted in England ?—I believe there 
are some who do so ; and I believe some of those who do it most are 
absentees.”—TZenth Report, p. 65. 

Such was the state of a large proportion of the landlord class, 
just before the famine. In many districts, the priests of the two 
churches were almost the only resident gentry: the priest of the 
one church with an income, but no influence outside of it: the 
priest of the other church with much power, but very little 
money. Of farmers, and shopkeepers, and artisans, there were 
very few. The middlemen were almost the only specimen of 
the middle-class. On the further side of the chasm, there was 
a mournful spectacle. We will not describe it; for everybody 
knows what was the cabin-life of the Irish poor. We will merely 
set down the numbers. Out of a population of eight millions, 
nearly three-and-a-half millions lived in mud cabins—in the 
lowest order of human habitations. Because of the faults in the 
ownership and occupation of land, there was no improvement. 
Because there was no improvement, there was no middle- 
class, or work, or wages. Because there was no middle-class, or 
work, or wages, the multitude betook themselves to such land as 
they could obtain. Because the most abundant crop from that 
land was potatoes, the people lived on potatoes: and, finally, 
because, when potatoes failed, they could go no lower for food, 
they were doomed victims of famine. 

And all this time, while landlords were abroad, or hiding from 
their creditors behind their own iron gates, and maintaining the 
population as paupers in the workhouses which were rising over 
all the land—while many millions of acres of good land were 
lying waste, and the seas were alive with fish, which nobody 
caught—no less than 20,000 Irish capitalists had invested nearly 
40,000,000/. in the English funds, at 3} per cent. interest. 
There lay the money, while the world talked of the impoverish- 
ment of Ireland, and cried aloud for an influx of capital. We 
may be very thankful for this curious fact of the investment of 
so ius an amount of Irish capital in the imperial funds. It 
shows that Ireland is not without capital. It shows that the 
material for a middle-class exists ; for this money cannot belong 
to the incumbered landowner; nor to the very few unincum- 
bered, who could possess but a very sinall share of it, and would 
not invest that share so unprofitably; nor can it belong to the 
farm-tenants, hampered as they are for want of capital to im- 

rove their business; and, of course, it does not belong to the 
~seneg It must belong to those who constitute the traflick- 


ing and speculative middle-class in England, and who are ready 
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to become such a class in Ireland, as soon as there is the same 
freedom and security for speculation as there is in England. It 
is a comfortable fact in another way—as a testimony to Irish 
caution and thriftiness in money matters. There cannot be a 
greater mistake than to speak of “Irish idleness” and “ Irish 
improvidence,” because the younger sons of the aristocracy have 
been wont to gallop about the country, and game, and drink, 
and get into debt. What the real character of the bulk of the 
Irish is, as to industry and providence, we have abundance of 
testimony. Professor Hancock says— 


“These migrations of labourers afford the strongest proof of the 
energy, industry, and foresight of the Irish labourers. They are 
willing to undergo every toil for good pay. One-half of these harvest 
labourers every year traverse and retraverse Ireland, from Connaught 
to the eastern ports, for the sake of the high wages for harvest work. 
The self-denial which they practise while in England, in order to save 
all they can of their wages to provide support for their families during 
the winter, is the strongest proof of their providence. But the extent 
to which they understand the economic principle of buying in the 
cheapest market, is illustrated by some observations of the Census 
Commissioners :—‘ The singular thrift and foresight which has so fre- 
quently been remarked as characterizing these people (the harvest 
labourers) is curiously illustrated by this table, in which it will be seen 
that no less than 12,256 Connaught labourers embarked at Drogheda, 
and only 8,308 at Dublin. This unusual circumstance is attributed to 
a small reduction in the fare from Drogheda a few weeks before the 
season commenced; which reduction was industriously made known in 
all the towns through which the stream of labourers was likely to pass 
in its progress from the west.’”—Hancock, On the Condition of the 
Irish Labourer, p. 8. 


So reported the Census Commissioners of 1841. The testi- 
mony is confirmed by those who have since known the Irish 
labourers face to face. ‘ You may tell my friends,” said a bene- 
volent and wise settler in a remote part of Connaught, to a 
traveller,—* you may tell my friends in England, that lam not in 
any one respect disappointed, and in some agreeably surprised. 
I find, perhaps, somewhat less truthfulness than among the same 
order of neighbours in England; and I have met with an 
instance, here and there, of dishonesty; but not more than I 
should expect anywhere. And I find, to my surprise, that my 
neighbours are not only very industrious, but very provident.” 
And he went on to tell how hard they worked, and how rapidly 
they saved. Where they put their money, he did not know. 
They did not put it into his hands, nor, he believed, any other 
man’s. It requires the lapse of generations to do away with the 
suspicions engendered by tyranny; and the gentry are not yet 
the bankers of the labourers; but the money was somewhere— 
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whether in the thatch, or in an old stocking, or under a stone— 
and there was plenty of it—enough to carry many men to Eng- 
land once a year, and a good many more to America. 

When everything was brought to depend on the potato— 
when that dependence was screwed up to the last degree of 
tightness—the potato failed. It was the potato that yielded the 
landlords their high rents, real or nominal. The farmers paid 
wages in potato-ground. It was for potato-growing that middle- 
men sub-let the land as the only way of making it profitable. 
On the potato, the labourer staked his all. As the Central 
Relief Committee declare, 

“The labourer thus became a commercial speculator in potatoes. 
He sunk his capital in manuring the ground, and in seed. He mort- 
gaged his labour for a part of the ensuing year, for the rent of his field. 
If his speculation proved successful, he was able to replace his capital, 
to fatten his pig, and to support himself and his family, while he cleared 
off his debt to the farmer. If it failed, his former savings were gone ; 
his heap of manure had been expended to no purpose in preparing his 
field, and he had lost the means of rendering his pig fit for market. 
But his debt to the farmer still remained, and the scanty wages which 
he could earn at some periods of the year were reduced, not only by the 
increased number of persons looking for work, but also by the dimi- 
nished ability of the farmers to employ them.”—T7ransactions, p. 9. 


We hope that reason enough has been shown for the sad state 
of the Irish labourer, without throwing blame on the potato. 
The condition of the land and labour market exhibits but too 
much reason for the people eating the food they could most 
readily lay hands on—and that food was the potato. Their 
becoming addicted to it was the effect, not the cause, of their 
poverty. They became as fond of it as people always are of the 
staple of their food; but there is abundant evidence that their 
tastes enlarge with experience, and that there is no natural 
obstacle to the Irishman becoming as good a beef-eater as his 
English neighbour. When the Indian meal first came over, it 
was not so good as it is now. Its transmission and manage- 
ment were not so well understood. In at least one workhouse 
orders were given to wet it, as a precaution against its being sold; 
and this made it as hard as mortar, and sour. It was a trial to 
the weakened digestion of the hungerers to deal with any new 
food at all; and many who were dying before, were believed by 
their friends to have died of the new tood. But all that was got 
over long ago; and Indian meal may now be regarded as an 
established article of popular food in Ireland. “O, ma’am,” 
exclaimed a Connaught girl to a friend of ours, “I hope it will 
please the Lord to take me to Himself, before I have to eat 
turnips.” Soon after, she was glad enough to get turnip-tops; 
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and now, when authorized to return to potatoes, she and her 
neighbours, while very glad, find they like to have meal too. 

It would be mere cruelty to afflict our readers with details of 
the famine. If it should, unhappily, be ever necessary to recur 
to that dreadful history, for warning or guidance, it may be 
found, told in the most noble manner, in the volume of “ Trans- 
actions” before us. ‘ Noble” is the word for this remarkable 
volume. It is noble in its uprightness, in its simplicity, in its 
wisdom, in its benevolence—at once earnest and calm. We 
wish that the sentimentalist and the misanthrope, the sceptic 
and the enthusiast, the self-seeker and the agitator, would read 
this book and take a lesson. Its earnest conscientiousness may 
be a lesson to us all; and we are sure that its unconscious reve- 
lation of the goodness that is dwelling in the midst of us, ought 
to be a comfort to us all. Rich and rare fruits came out of the 
famine itself; and here is a feast of the richest and rarest. But 
the pain must be taken with the good; and here may be found 
details of misery to which we may refer, but which we shall 
not quote. 

Nothing like this distress was anticipated when the Poor-law 
was framed. There was no adequate machinery for dealing with 
a whole hungering population. The houses were many miles 
apart. There were, as we have said, no food-shops in districts 
where the people had not been accustomed to buy their food. 

The priest of either church found himself alone, in the midst 
of the famine-stricken—left to deal single-handed with the cala- 
mity. And now (of all times!) was felt in its full bitterness the 
misery created by the protective system, just then expiring. 
Under that system, a factitious encouragement had been given 
to the growth of wheat, for exportation to England; and not 
only had the growth of green crops, flax, oats, and barley, been 
discouraged, but the importation of various kinds of food, and 
their distribution through the country, had been artificially hin- 
dered. When the hour of need came, nothing was ready. Food 
had to be hunted up on foreign shores; vessels could not be had 
for less than double or treble the ordinary rate of freight. “We 
are unable,” wrote an American, “ to send you all the food you 
require, for want of vessels. It is heart-rending to think that, 
while our granaries are bursting with food, your poor people are 
starving.” And when it arrived, who was to distribute it? If 
the Government did, this was ruin to the trading interest, to the 
small specimen of a middle class which could not be injured 
without accelerating the ruin of all. If the merchants and shop- 
keepers went down, all was over. The Government interfered 
as little as it could, without letting the people die unassisted. 
They sent their supplies to the west, where scarcely any trade in 
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food existed at all; and from their commissariat depdts, food 
went forth in the least objectionable manner then possible. But, 
as the Committee declare, 

“Tt had doubtless some effect in retarding the growth of a new 
trade in those very districts where it was most required. Any admi- 
n'strative interference with the natural course of commerce produces 
an apparent necessity for its continuance. The original restrictions on 
the importation of corn led to the interference in 1845; and the inter- 
ference in 1845 rendered some repetition in 1846 almost unavoid- 
able.” —Transactions, p. 22. 

We have not forgotten, it is to be hoped, the vast munificence 
of the Americans, during the whole of that awful time; nor the 
generosity shown wherever the story of a nation’s hunger was 
known. “ Our difficulty,” says one of the benevolent agents, 
“was not that there was not food enough for the people, but 
that we could not get it to them in time to save their lives.” 
It appears, indeed, from what the traveller in Ireland now hears 
as he goes, as if there was nothing for it but visiting every 
house with gifts of food. As this could not be done, the people 
died in their cabins, and lay there till the roofs tumbled down 
upon their bones, because there were none to bury them. A 
gaunt man, trembling from exhaustion, made his way to the 
commissariat window, through the groaning crowd of hungerers, 
with a basket on his shoulders, and another on his breast, and a 
dead child in each. A lady, crossing through the long grass of 
a field, found a dying child half-hidden there, alone. <A 
stranger, travelling for benevolent purposes, with a guide, pro- 
posed to ask a question at a house by the road side. ‘There was 
no answer to the knock. They went in, and found the corpses 
of the man and his wife on one bed, and of the two daughters 
on the other. The parents had been sometime dead. Of the 
pretty young girls, who lay close together, one was yet warm. 
What a last hour must hers have been! But no more of this! 
Suffice it, that these were the scenes common over all Ireland, 
and justifying the saying that, owing to the effects of the then 
expiring Corn-laws, no adequate relief could possibly be given, 
otherwise than by ministering from house to house—for which 
no machinery existed. Something like this was the adversity 
which Peel foresaw when he delivered to Parliament the evidence 
collected by the agents sent by Government to Ireland. It 
should be remembered now, how the Disraelis, and other 
protectionists, then scoffed at the evidence of impending famine 
in Ireland. ‘They called it a ruse of Peel’s—a threat—a fabri- 
cation. ‘They resisted an amount of evidence which should 
have sealed their lips, and softened their hearts, and humbled 
their pride. Men who could use the woes of Ireland as they 
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did, to wring the great statesman’s heart, and insult his name, 
and maintain their selfish policy for another term, can never 
again be worthy of a nation’s confidence. Whether they were 
destined to be converts to Free-trade or not, the men who 
showed themselves so devoid of integrity, reasonableness, and 
heart, as the Protectionist leaders, during Peel’s exposition of the 
case of Ireland in 1846, can never be fit to rule a nation that 
has a conscience and a heart. It is not quitting our subject 
to say this: for there is a very close connexion between the 
advocacy of Protectionist principles and the state of Ireland in 
1846—a connexion which it is, as yet, much too soon for us 
to forget. 

The money-value of the lost potatoes and oats of 1846 was 
reckoned by the Government at sixteen millions sterling. The 
first step towards relief was taken at Calcutta, where, on the 
earliest Pint of probable distress, 14,000/. were raised. Nearly 
a million and a half was contributed by associations at home, 
central and local. Government advanced nearly ten millions. 
Irish emigrants sent home, from America and elsewhere, in the 
course of 1847, 200,000/. Year by year, we may remark, that 
species of remittance has increased, till it reached, last year, the 
amount of 1,000,0007. The Americans sent food to the value of 
133,8471, besides tens of thousands of pounds in money. 
“The supplies sent from America to Ireland,” say the Com- 
mittee, ‘were on a scale unparalleled in history.” This also is 
a fact which it will ever be too soon for us to forget. Then 
came the unfortunate mistake of the Public Works test—the 
roads, yet unfinished, where haggard men were sent to faint away, 
in proof of the reality of their need—roads which are now shut up 
and grass-grown; unfinished, and sadly premature if they were 
finished. Then came the dropping dead at the gate of the 
workhouse, or within the doors; and the opening of auxiliary 
workhouses, where fever patients lay three or four in a bed; 
and the coffins could not be put together fast enough; and death 
made a repeated clearance, only to have the space filled again. 
Then were landlords compelled to lock themselves within their 
gates, because they could not pay their rates,—some of them 
even being glad to have a bag of meal dropped in the night at 
their own backdoors. Then was seen the strange spectacle of 
the representative of an ancient family, lately a justice of the 
peace, presiding in his own mansion—not as host,—but as 
master of the workhouse, with his own children there as paupers. 
Then did every kind of animal disappear from the road, even 
the donkeys: and a horrible stillness reigned when every living 
thing bad been eaten. Then did the jobbers come forth, and 
make their profit out of the misery. A man here and there 
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committed the bull of riding on his own handsome horse to 
fetch away the meal he meant to beg and then sell; but the 
owner of fifteen cows drove them up among the hills before he 
put on his pauper character. ‘Then did the good Quakers, and 
other friends of the suffering, spread their net-work of commu- 
nication over the land, and “lift up the hands that hung down, and 
strengthen the feeble knees.” Then did those excellent men 
toil and strive,—not only to feed the hungering for the day, but 
to prepare a better lot for their future years. Here, they set 
the people to fish,—there to grow root crops; here to spin or 
embroider,—and there to preserve, if possible, the quarter acre 
which precluded their claim to legal relief. After appeasing the 
immediate hunger, their aim was to foster industry, and guard 
trade, and multiply resources, and discourage selfishness, as 
much as despair. It was not to be expected that their farms 
and their fisheries should flourish at such atime, or at any time, 
—seeing how fatal corporate management is to industrial enter- 
prises; but nobody will question their funds being well spent, 
in supporting life and hope, whether the result in money was 
profit or loss. Now was the time when another change of incal- 
culable importance was begun. In some wild parts of Con- 
naught, a Quaker must have been a new sight. “I believe,” 
said one, the other day, “they think us very queer people.” 
Something of an angelic light must have beamed into dim eyes, 
from under the broad brim—some heavenly tone must have 
sounded through the plain speech—when the strangers entered 
the desolate places, to see whom they could aid, and to speak of 
better cheer. Some—many—of the people’s own priests did 
likewise. Some had no longer a horse, and could not, therefore, 
go far. Some were hungry and poorly clad, and all the good 
were overworked; but there were many who did all they could. 
Many there were who did not. After all due allowance is made 
for unreasonable expectation, on the part of the people, and for 
the fretfulness of anguish—after all due allowance for the suffer- 
ing of the priestly class itself, it is impossible to avoid the per- 
suasion that very many showed themselves hard, selfish, and 
insincere in their ministration. hey had brought up the people 
in the belief that salvation depended on the performance of the 
last offices; and their neglect and refusal to perform these offices 
is, in the minds of the people, an established fact. Whether 
they are right or wrong, so they believe. They had always 
paid the priest before every body — him for his blessing 
on every article of their furniture or dress,—paid him at the 


chapel,—paid him in their homes,—paid him by the road side,— 
paid him while they had anything left; and now they say that, 
[Vol. LIX. No. CXV.]—New Senizs, Vol. LI. No. I. E 
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calling him to dismiss in peace the soul of the famishing, he 
refused to come, or neglected to come, because they, this time, 
could not pay. They say now that “ the priest is no good where 
there is no pay.” hether this judgment is just or unjust, such 
is the popular judgment in a multitude of cabins in the west ; 
and the fact is of vast importance, as will be seen hereafter. 
Meantime, the apostles of that season did their work without a 
word of claim on either hand. Here is their notice, pathetic 
in its calmness, of their martyrs:— 

“At an early period of the distress, fever and dysentery, the usual 
attendants of famine, had appeared, and continued very prevalent 
throughout the year. The fever was peculiarly fatal among the upper 
classes. Those who had exerted themselves in the relief of suffering 
were most exposed to contagion; and thus the best and most tried 
were lost at the time when their services appeared to be increasingly 
required. Others sank beneath their own unceasing, though fruitless, 
efforts to relieve the suffering which they daily witnessed. This mor- 
tality greatly increased the difficulty of procuring suitable adminis- 
trators cf relief, and we had to deplore the loss of many of our most 
valued correspondents.” —7'ransactions, p. 65. 


Under the Temporary Relief Act, which began to operate in 
June, 1847, the daily issue of food amounted, before the harvest, 
to rations for above three millions of persons. ‘Then came the 
harvest; and then followed the amended Poor-law, by which 
great relaxations in the ordinary principles of the law were per- 
mitted, in accommodation to the needs of the time. Out-door 
relief was allowed even to the able-bodied poor, till a natural 
state of society should be restored. Then the charity funds, 
rapidly becoming exhausted, were no longer applied in the dis- 
tribution of food, but in clothing, in seeds and implements, in 
raw material for industrial employments, and in aiding the 
holders of small lots of land to hold them on till the crisis should 
be past. 

t was over at last. The visitation left the condition and 
prospects of Ireland entirely changed. The oracular personages 
who had held forth all their lives about over-population, sud- 
denly found themselves compelled to silence, and to observe 
what was to be seen before venturing to preach again. Perhaps 
they see now that what they called over-population was simply 
under-production ; ; and that if there had been manufactures and 
a middle class in Ireland, with a free trade in food, the famine 
could not have happened. The same, or a greater number of 
people might then have been fed, under any failure of a particular 
crop. All that set of considerations was now over. It is believed 
that about a third of the population has been carried off by the 
calamities of the last few years, and emigration removes more 
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than a quarter of a million a year. But the reduction of capital 
was found to have kept pace with the reduction of labour, and 
most forlorn was the aspect of the land. The lowest order of 
dwellings had disappeared, or nearly; and of the next, the bare 
gables stood up, dreary monuments of the calamity gone by. 
Wide tracts of land were falling back into waste, and for miles 
together scarcely a human habitation was to be seen. Where 
men were at work, it was for sixpence a day, or perhaps digging 
a stony soil for 7s. an Irish acre; at which rate a good digger 
might earn 4d. a day—a rate of pay for which no man can dig 
well, for want of sufficient food. ‘The women were earning more 
than the men, at embroidery, knitting, crochet work, &c. We 
know of one family of ladies who pay away at this time, 80,0002 
a year to women who do crochet work in their own cabins, the 
work having now attained the beauty of point lace. The burden 
of the family maintenance was found to have devolved upon 
the women, in many parts of Ireland—-a strange and fearful 
spectacle in itself. Another was the over-proportion of children. 
In Cavan workhouse there were 800 young girls at the close of 
the famine. The priests went afoot-now, and their coats were 
rusty, and their demeanour subdued. The landlord’s gates were 
closed, and their drives grass-grown; and the receiver came 
and went, instead of the family residing. ‘The removal of the 
millions who were gone left a clear space on which the real 
questions of the country and the time stood forth conspicuously. 
These questions were at once seen to be, what they are now, 
the land, and the churches. 

The first thing to be done was to establish a free trade in land, 
that land and other capital might find their way to each other, 
and labour obtain due scope and reward. ‘The first step towards 
this was to let out the land into the market; to make it pur- 
chaseable at all. How well this has been done by the Incum- 
bered Estates Act, the world knows. The burdens have been 
transferred from the inheritance to its price; the costs of sale 
have been reduced to a comparative trifle; the title has been 
made accessible and indisputable, and overgrown estates have 
been divided into manageable portions. The benefit is vast. 
The old landlords, humbled by long and too severe reproach, 
and then by calamity, had not the pride of a former generation ; 
and their mortifications cannot but be largely compensated for 
‘by their relief and present freedom. If they have lost some 
ancient honours, they have slipped their bonds. At a recent 
date, the amount of sales effected through this court was nearly 
seven millions and a half; and the process is in full activity. 
One remarkable fact in connexion with these sales is the very 
small number of other than Irish purchasers. Desirable as it is 
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that there should be a greater fusion between the inhabitants of 
our different islands, and that Scotch and English farming should 
be well planted down in Ireland, we cannot but rejoice that the 
Irish have ability to buy their own fields, and that some of the 
capital so unnaturally locked up in the imperial funds should 
now sow the Irish soil, and yield its harvests where it ought. One 
circumstance we are sorry for; that the Friends, who have done 
so much for Ireland, cannot be purchasers in this court. The 
Tithe commutation is an insuperable obstacle. They would 
make such admirable settlers and employers, that it is a matter 
of regret that they are excluded from this class of purchasers. Of 
the buyers, many are, no doubt, the mortgagees, and some are 
the owners, who take this method of shaking off their burdens, 
and beginning with a small but clear property. But, whoever 
they may be, the purchasers must mean to do something with 
their land; and this is the grand point—the land being brought 
into a useable state. 

If the Incumbered Estates Act stood alone, it would render 
great immediate service, but leave the country subject to the 
return of the old mischiefs. It has been followed up, therefore, 
by other Acts, and will be by yet more. Irish judgments now 
attach only to the lands to which they relate, instead of extend- 
ing over so many claims as to embarrass the ascertainment of 
title. They are now of the nature of a mortgage. Indexes 
of land, based upon the Ordnance Survey, are now provided; 
and original deeds are to be deposited instead of memorials ; 
and the process of investigation into title is simplified and made 
secure. The power of leasing is greatly expanded, and its 
expenses are reduced. Moreover, the suffrage of the tenant is 
now made independent of the tenure of his land. This not only 
severs a bad political connexion, unfavourable to the granting of 
leases, but much more than doubles the constituency, which had 
sunk very low. Still, other improvements are needed to facili- 
tate dealings in land; and all Ireland, and we hope a good deal 
of England, is looking with eagerness to the further reforms 
promised by the Irish Attorney-General for the present session 
of Parliament. 

What, then, is doing on Irish land?—so much of which is thus 
set free. To look at the worst symptoms first: certain land- 
lords, and not a few,—landlords of the kind that have brought 
down so much reproach on their whole order—are indubitably 
trying to bring back the old state of things, for the sake of their 
own pride and profit. Such men are sneering at manufactures, 
and crying out for a restoration of the Corn-laws. ‘They disbe- 
lieved to the last moment, this year, in the failure of the potato; 
and, when compelled to believe it, they used their utmost en- 
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deavours to conceal the fact. They discourage emigration, lest 
wages should rise. They favour, to their utmost, small holdings, 
and sub-letting, and potato planting,—knowing that they can 
never again enjoy their old rents but by this method. They refuse 
leases to skilful farmers, and are pleased to see the finest pas- 
tures, even in the shallow limestone bottoms, broken up for 
potato patches. Another sct of landlords are those who, well 
nigh impoverished, are giving up all thoughts of tillage, except 
such as is required for the winter feed of stock. Their tenants 
are gone, without having paid rent or rates: the farm-buildings, 
always wretched, are crumbling into ruins; nobody applies for 
their farms, or only on terms which they cannot grant. The 
wages of labour are rising, continuously, if not rapidly. ‘The 
men who had 6d. a-day are not content with 9d., and ask 1s., 
and they talk of having another 6d. next year. The men are 
right; but the employer cannot take them on,—at least till he 
has augmented his capital. He lays out what he has in stock, 
throws his farms together into a great grazing ground, and finds 
two or three herdsmen enough on land which, under tillage, 
would occupy a score of labourers. “These landlords are unpo- 
pular; but what can they do? The people vilify the fat cattle 
that flourish where men have pined and died; and they claim 
to be employed. But some of them will go away; and the others 
can, as the case shows, get work at rising wages. Another class 
are the purchasers of the old estates; some of whom are 
managing, by skill, care, and benevolence, to support the whole 
population on their lands, without a threat of ejectment, and 
with substantial help towards emigrating, if it is desired. These, 
though in the districts where the people shoot landlords, seem 
to be as secure as the English merchant in his -counting-house. 
And so are the new settlers, Scotch and English, who take 
farms, or break up new ground, or set up peat-works or salt- 
works. Not being involved in old or political fends, and setting 
out on the supposition that wages will rise as rates fall and the 
people depart, they begin, with a good grace, to pay well. They 
say, that they meet with no difficulty while they make a point 
of good work, stick to their own business, ask no man what his 
religion is, and pay wages regularly in cash, When these settlers, 
or any other cultivators who understand their business, have 
fairly introduced the practice of good tillage into the soil of 
Ireland and the mind of its inhabitants, we, or the next gene- 
ration, may hope to see a great extension of the proprietary 
class of landholders. At present, it is much too soon for a 
peasant proprietary; and the extension ought to be, and must 
be, very gradual. Before the famine, the number of landowners 
was smaller, in proportion to the land, than in any part of 
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Europe except Spain. The number, for all Ireland, was sup- 
posed not to exceed eight thousand—eight thousand proprietors 
of land in a population of more than eight millions! Through 
the division of overgrown estates, now going on,—through the 
intermediate process of leasing,—through the establishment of 
tenant-right, of some kind and degree,—through the natural 
demand for agricultural products which must arise from the 
spread of manufactures,—and through the increasing tendency 
to regard the tillage of the ground as a food manufacture,—men 
will become qualified to deal properly with land, and therefore 
to possess it as their own; and, by that time, land will be no 
more difficult to buy than other raw material. That time is a 
long way off; and much has to be done in training the people 
to the practice of good tillage: for nothing can well be worse 
than the spectacle of Irish fields and pastures as they stand now. 
The time may come when they will be like the Scotch, where, 
within a walk of Edinburgh, may be seen the highest perfection 
to which the food manufacture has yet been brought. ‘There 
lies the land, rich and various; there are the people, no longer 
too many; there are the new possessors, bringing in new 
methods ; there are the government and lawyers, throwing open 
the sale of land by facilitating its transfer; and there is the 
absentee capital, flowing back steadily, though not very fast, and 
bringing plenty more after it. Every pound of such capital, 
flowing back into [reland, represents a particle of a middle class 
which, thus deposited, will become fruitful,—filling up the wide 
space between the barren heights of landlordism and the en- 
gulphing floods of pauperism. 

So much for the one grand feature in the condition of Ireland. 
Now for the other—the churches. 

This used to be considered a very old subject. People were 
tired of it before Catholic Emancipation. But it has suddenly 
become a very new one. There is a fresher interest about it 
now than there was when King James was galloping away from 
the Boyne. ‘The complaint against the Protestant Church in 
Ireland has always been that it was not a missionary church, 
and that it was therefore a mere imposition upon the Catholic 
nation. It was quite true that, at first, there was no attempt to 
convert the Catholics, but only to subdue them; and that after- 
wards, it was found impossible—as was natural enough—to make 
any impression upon those whom we had handled so roughly 
at the outset. It is no longer so. A fever of zeal has taken 
possession of a portion of the Church, and conversions, of various 
quality, are going on with a rapidity suspicious enough to leave 
no excuse for disappointment in the probable case of reaction. 
The impression of dispassionate observers on the spot seems to 
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be little more favourable to the Protestant Church than before, 
since events appear to show that that Church either does nothing 
or breaks the peace. 

Here and there may be seen a Protestant clergyman, rich, 
and living in a good house, with his pretty church within sight. 
He is beloved by his neighbours, who cut his hay to the neglect 
of their own, and look glad when they meet him in the road. 
He is a farmer and good neighbour all the week. On Sunday, 
he preaches to his own household, and perhaps half-a-dozen 
more. It is as a neighbour that he is beloved,—his clerical 
character being forgotten; or, if the people are told of his fine 
income as a priest of heresy, they forgive it in their thankfulness 
for his letting them alone. Here and there may be seen a Pro- 
testant clergyman, once filled full of the true spirit of a mis- 
sionary, but now, disappointed and forlorn, baulked of sympathy, 
and wounded by exclusion, finding nothing to do, and only too 
much to feel, sunk into bad habits—even suspended for intem- 
perance. Painful as this fact is, it is fact. ‘The answer in Ire- 
land is, when one asks whether the thing is so,—* it is just the 
same with the priests.” Again, here and there—in many places 
now—may be seen the Protestant clergyman in the missionary 
character, the busiest of men. There are not only prayer meet- 
ings, and school meetings, and missionary meetings, but every 
transaction in life is to go forward “on true Protestant prin- 
ciples.” Crochet and embroidery are no longer to be taught 
but in connexion with true Protestant principles: bibles and 
tracts are, on the same principles, to be laid on every table in 
inns and public buildings: the clergyman, in asking a blessing 
in public on his boiled egg and bread and butter, intercedes for 
the downfall of Popery. If a passionate priest works himself 
into a rage, at the altar or on the highway, and a fit of apoplexy 
is the consequence, the clergyman hastens to point out how 
Heaven acts on true Protestant principles in dispensing its 
judgments: and little children have their mouths stuffed full of 
texts, to spit in the face of the priest—all on true Protestant 
principles. In the strength of the same principles, the mis- 
sionary gets up again, when knocked down in the strect, sees 
himself burned in effigy, and affixes to the priests all the terms 
descriptive of Antichrist that he can cull from the Bible; and on 
the same principles, he “ deals plainly with the people in search 
of a blessing,” saying, “If you listen to the priest, you will be 
damned.” He is not always aware that the priest follows him, 
saying, with the same “ plainness,” “If you listen to that man, 
you will be damned.” And, perhaps, neither is aware that the 
natural effect upon the people is, first, perplexity and terror, and 
then a sly defiance of both zealots. ‘Threatened with perdition 
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on both hands, they think there must be some mistake, and doubt 
whether there is any such gulf at all. Or, the same supersti- 
tion which made them slaves to the priests before, makes them 
anything but disinterested disciples now. They “love Jesus” 
warmly enough for atime. His name relieves them from the 
horror of their relations having died unannealed in the famine. 
He will preserve their potatoes,—and they saw that the priest could 
not,—for the priest’s sprinkling the potatoes with holy water did 
not do any good (even though salt was prudently used also); 
and, in truth, their new faith gives them, if not a good potato 
crop, plenty of work and Indian meal. We do not suppose that 
the charge of open and shameless bribery—of intentional bribery 
at all—brought against the missionaries, is true. The standing 
rule of the body is to apply its resources only to the spiritual 
wants of the people. They say, however, that they do not pre- 
sume to interfere with private charity; and private charity cannot, 
and need not, resist the appeal of converts who show that the 
Catholic employers of the neighbourhood will not give them 
work, and that the priest is bent upon their ruin. ork and 
food must be found for such, and ought to be; but, then, it 
throws a suspicion on the spiritual character of the movement, 
that the converts rise in the world by it. Priests denounce from 
the altar the Jumpers (as the Connaught converts are nick- 


named), who, in the actual words of a priest at Achill, “are 
justified by stir-about and redeemed by porridge.” A short 
extract or two will give an idea of the state of things, according 
to the view of the Mission Society itself. 


“In the district of West Galway there are now between 5000 and 
6000 converts in connexion with this Society, where, in 1840, not 500 
Protestants were to be found. . . . In this district of the country 
upwards of 3500 children are daily attending the mission schools, and 
are instructed in the Scriptures, which they delight to read. These 
often prove a blessing to their parents, in conveying from their schools 
the information they receive, whereby many of the aged and infirm 
have learned the way of salvation ; thus, out of the mouths of these 
babes has God perfected his praise! They are each of them, more or 
less, ‘ able to give him that asketh a reason of the hope that is in them.’ 
On asking a girl in the Streamstown school-house, ‘ What is it to be- 
lieve in Christ? the reply she made would put to shame many more 
advanced, and under greater advantages from their youth. She said— 
‘It is the Spirit of God moving the soul to lean upon Jesus, and trust 
Him for salvation!’ Would to God this explanation of what faith in 
Christ is were apprehended by our young and old! In visiting these 
stations in the far west, one cannot but observe the decrepid and 
famine-stricken appearance of many; yet the eye brightens up, and the 
whole countenance chazges when Jesus and His salvation is the subject 
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of conversation. The eagerness and facility which they exhibit in find- 
ing out passages of Scripture is remarkable, and nothing they delight 
in more than holding a controversy with their priests and neighbours, 
concerning the way in which a sinner can be saved.”—WSketch, &c., 
p. 23. 

They are “ready ;” they de delight in these conflicts, these 
shrewd and excitable Irish children. And it is true that they 
do perplex and confound the priests. The traveller asks him- 
self which is the most disgusting and mournful sight,—a contro- 
versial child provoking the priest, or the priest, the people’s 
guide, who can be foiled and exasperated by a voluble child? 
The controversy too often ends in the priest’s laying his horse- 
whip over the little creature, or knocking it down with a box on 
the ear, followed up by his shouting aloud words of this sort: 
“ The curse of a mother’s broken heart be upon you! May God 
Almighty scald your heart in your dying bed, and command 
your a to the lowest pit of hell!” We shall not be supposed 


” 


to have drawn on our imagination for these words. They were 
actually used by a bishop to a convert, the utterance of the curse 
being preceded by an exhibition of the apostolic ring. 


“The influence and power of the popish bishop and his emisaries,” 
says the Sketch, “is, however, daily on the decline in districts where the 
Reformation has gained ground. In the town of Clifden—where Mr. 
Dallas was burned in effigy—Mr. D'Arcy, the magistrate, struck in a 
mob consisting of at least a thousand persons—the Rev. Mr. Kilbride 
knocked down, and nearly murdered—and about 400 or 500 children 
cruelly beaten with sticks and stones—all which happened in or near 
Clifden in June, 1850—so great a change has taken place within the 
short period of a year, that when Mac Hale, their‘ archbishop,’ was 
actually in town, in June, 1851, with a body-guard of ‘ Jtalian police,’ 
not an insult was offered towards the Protestant Bishop Plunket, 
Mr. Dallas, or his party, in Clifden at the time.”—/Sketch, p. 26. 


Dr. Mac Hale was somewhere else this last summer, where 
matters did not go off so quietly. He was visiting Achill; and 
there, as soon as the great brawler was gone, the little brawlers 
began to do like him. ‘The reports of the petty sessions have 
since shown the consequences. ‘There was, besides all manner 
of private railing between the Mission and the Papists, a riot at 
Keel, when two Scripture readers were mobbed, and a priest 
incurred a trial and a penalty of 5/. Such is the condition of 
the religion of peace and love in Ireland just now. Our short 
extracts show something of the offensive temper and manners of 
the missionaries; and we have nothing to say for the priests. 
The natural tendency, in regarding such a case as that of the 
Irish Catholics, is to side with the weaker party—to disbelieve 
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the bad, and think the best to the last moment. That last 
moment, however, is that of setting foot on the Irish coast. On 
the spot it is utterly impossible to think well of the priests and 
their influence. After traversing the whole island, the observer 
has seen, perhaps, scarcely one who looks even human. Their 
very preparation for office consists in extinguishing human 
affections, while the passions seem to be exasperated by the 
process. It is painful enough to see in Italy the priests who go 
about in couples—the fat and thin, the jolly and ascetic ; but it 
is worse to mark the two Irish classes—the brutes and the devils. 
These are strong words, but they convey our impressions; and, 
in considering the ecclesiastical condition of Ireland, it would 
hardly be right to disguise those impressions. There is plenty 
of material for forming a judgment for those who wish to do so. 
Let them look back to the part the priests took in the elections 
of last summer ; let them read, not only the writings of John of 
Tuam—who may be considered an exceptional personage—but 
the Tablet, the understood organ of the body, for the last year 
alone. Let them go to South Inniskea, the island which is 
almost in view from the missionary field of Connemara, and ask 
for the stone pillar which the inhabitants worship. There, 
within the diocese (we believe) of John of Tuam, is the stone 
pillar, which is annually dressed in new woollen by the old 
woman who acts as priestess, and to which the people pray for 
wrecks. This, and the locks of hair hung on trees for offerings 
in various holy places, and plenty more such horrors, will show 
to any body who wishes to know what care the Romish Church 
takes of her children, and how far she has saved them from 
what she calls the perdition of heathenism. 

What are the prospects of the two churches?—and of 
Ireland in connexion with them? There is no question about 
the weakening of the power of the Romish Church—not only 
among the few thousands of recent converts, but over a wider 
area. In inquiring, for instance, into the responsibility of the 
priests in regard to Ribbonism—in inquiring whether they 
must not necessarily know, through confession, of every Ribbon 
conspiracy, one is told—*“ By no means. There isno doubt that 
they might, if they chose, put a stop to secret societies; 
but, as to knowing of special plans, they know little more than 
any body else, as men now very seldom confess. Women do; 
but the mortal sin of neglect of confession is very lightly and 
generally incurred by Irishmen now.” Will Catholicism long 
sustain itself, in the presence of such a fact as this? 

We have a strong impression that Catholicism will profit by 
this conversion-movement. [If it is to die out, it will die out 
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less fast for this. 'The movement is not a healthy one, and it is 
manifestly of a temporary character. It is quite certain that the 
hearts of many “converts” are still with their priests and their 
old ways; and many will do what Gavan Duffy proposes—but 
with more sincerity—“go back to the old holy well.” Of the 
many who will not do this, we do not think the greater part will 
belong to the Protestant Church under any form. Our expect- 
ation rather is that, in an age when the Protestant Church 
cannot hold her ground elsewhere against awakened inquiry, 
she will not do so in Ireland; and that the cry in the next 
generation will be about “the great spread of infidelity.” This 
is the common and natural result of such mutual hatred and 
denunciation as exists between the earnest members of both 
churches in Ireland. Any one who reads the Tablet on the 
one hand, and the Tracts issued by the Protestant Mission 
Society on the other, may judge for himself whether the con- 
clusion of a rational generation must not be that all who so 
vituperate must be wrong—the one party as much as the other. 
What will be done with church property in such a state of 
things, each thinker may debate for himself. If we set to work 
to wish, we should probably wish for a revival of the Appropria- 
tion enterprise ;—for the application of all church property, left 
over and above the reasonable needs of actual worshippers, to 
educational and other moral and intellectual purposes. Mean- 
time, we cannot but see how partial must be the improvement of 
Ireland while this conflict of the churches is going on. In the 
great Dublin shops, where the shopmen are Ulster Protestants— 
as violent as Mac Hale, and as ignorant as his priests—there is 
talk behind the counter and in the evening club, of “ wading 
knee-deep in Catholic blood.” In Sligo, the priest obtains the 
name of the Clerical Skull-cracker, from instigating a street-row, 
for which he goes to jail. In Mayo, Scripture readers, who 
are not clergymen, and are sometimes ne’er-do-weels, mob 
young women who listen to the priest rather than become 
“ Jumpers ;” and in Clare, three priests lead on the mob to 
stone soldiers in a narrow lane. In the rivalship of oratory, 
there is no saying which excels,—the Orangeman who utters his 
opinion of the Catholic clergy, or the priest who, from the altar, 
denounces the landlord, threatens the electors, and hints to the 
peasantry what to do to the neighbour who refuses “to vote for 
God.” And there seems no hope of a subsidence of this hatred 
through lapse of time. ‘The Catholic priesthood is certainly 
more offensive than it was,—stirred up from Rome (which some 
of the wisest of them lament to safe hearers), and exasperated 


by new opposition and by poverty. Very poor they are; for the 
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people who died in the famine and fever were their most lucrative 
disciples ; and they are growing daily poorer from the emigra- 
tion of their flocks. And the Protestants, even some of the best 
educated and the most liberal in politics, are saying that there is 
nothing for it now but a tooth-and-nail fight with the Romish 
Church. They believe that the people can never prosper till 
Romanism is cast out, and they point to the contrast which exists 
between certain continental peoples, and which they ascribe to 
their respective Protestantism and Catholicism. Those who have 
seen how industrious and prosperous Catholics are in the United 
States and in the plains of Lombardy, and in the Vale of the 
Arno, and, we may now add, in districts of Ireland, settled by 
es and peace-loving gentry, will insist that it is not the Catho- 
icism, but something else which makes the misery of Spain, 
Sicily, and Mexico. But the Irish Protestant gentry do not 
think so; and they are for theological war. We confess that, 
looking at the kind and degree of disqualification and disgrace 
on both sides,—at the bad quality of the Catholic priesthood on 
the one hand, and the unjust exaltation of the Church of the 
minority on the other,—we regard the religious quarrel as the 
most melancholy and the most thoroughly discouraging of the 
woes of Ireland. 

It is cheering, to a certain extent, to rest on the hope held 
ont by the National School system,—the brightest symptom of 
Irish life at present. The Dublin schools are a glorious spec- 
tacle; and there it is found possible and easy for Catholics 
and Protestants, at the very age of theological passion, to live 
together on good terms. ‘The teachers who are in training there, 
from the age of seventeen to five-and-twenty, have no quarrels 
about religion, though the Catholics and Protestants are in about 
the same proportion there as throughout Ireland. If this could 
last, while half a million of children are going forth from the 
National Schools, to spread themselves over the land, we should 
have great hope of the subsidence of the theological mischief. 
But this would imply such a decline or local extinction of the 
Catholic Church as we have little reason to expect. It would imply 
this because, as we all know, the National School system is 
abhorred, as are the Queen’s Colleges, by the Catholic autho- 
rities and their ignorant ministers; and there are tokens at 
present of renewed vigilance and aggravated hatred which make 
us dread a break-up, after all. It is a satisfaction to see that 
Lord Derby’s government does not mean to meddle with the 
school-system. We earnestly hope that the Protestant sup- 
porters of the schools, who have shown their benevolent zeal by 
great devotedness, will incessantly remember how much more 
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important it is to preserve the rang pron in its strength and 
integrity than to make Protestants of any score or two of the 
pupils,—giving opportunity to the priests to complain of en- 
croachment on their domain. 

We have enlarged upon the two great causes of Irish misery,— 
the condition of the land question, and that of the ecclesiastical 
controversy. ‘The worst mischiefs of the land question are over, 
or are doomed. The worst mischiefs of the ecclesiastical ques- 
tion are in full force. What is there to be seen besides? The 
Repeal agitation is over; and, except at election times, other 

olitical agitation, though the priests are ever ready to revive it. 
Millage is improving, wages are rising, the workhouses are 
becoming disburdened, with a fair prospect of further and suffi- 
cient relief when the weight of infirmity and orphanage left by 
the famine is naturally disposed of. Education is raising the 
next generation to a fitness for a better fortune. The institution 
of Schools of Design in Dublin and Belfast points to an improve- 
ment in manufactures. There is something better even than all 
this. The education of children seems to be reacting on the 
mind of adults. The tone of society, in town and country, is so 
changed, that the Edgeworths and their contemporaries would 
hardly know their own country. It is a great thing to observe 
that literary societies are on the increase, and that reading and 
discussion are taking the place of shooting and drinking. But 
more striking still is the flourishing condition of two new societies, 
whose success shows how earnestly some of the best minds are 
engaged in searching into the causes of Ireland’s misfortunes. 
The Dublin Statistical Society has been established only five 
years. It is so flourishing as to be able to send lecturers,— 
gentlemen of high qualifications,—to deliver lectures in a circuit 
of provincial towns. Out of it has sprung another,—an Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Scientific Inquiry into Social Questions. 
Out of these has come some of the reform in regard to the laws 
of land already attained, and out of them will come much more. 
To them we owe, directly, Professor Hancock’s small but highly 
important volume, whose title stands at the head of our article; 
and Dr. Longfield’s Report on the Land Question, and Dr. 
Lawson’s on the Patent Laws. Mr. Pim, who was considered 
by Sir R. Peel the highest authority on Irish subjects, and whose 
work ought to be on every statesman’s shelves, is one of the 
fraternity; and so is Professor Hearn, who wrote the Cassell 
Prize Essay on the Condition of Ireland, while teaching Greek 
in the Queen’s College at Galway. If we were asked what 
practicable measure we should suggest, and most earnestly desire 
for the benefit of Ireland, it would be to send as many as possible 
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of these gentlemen to Parliament. If we could see Professor 
Hancock and Mr. Pim in the House of Commons, in the place 
of any two ranters who may be found there, and Drs. Longfield 
and Lawson instead of the bores, we should consider the rege- 
neration of Ireland the most probable event in the world. Any 
large constituency which should send them to the National 
Council would virtually declare their country saved, by choosing 
for their representatives men who can so well instruct the Im- 
perial Government how to save her. 
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Art. II].—Cnarity, NOXIOUS AND BENEFICENT. 


The Charities of London. By Sampson Low. London. 1850. 


HERE is much in the aspect and the tendencies of our age 

and country that is encouraging and ‘gratifying. We are 
receding fast from the barbarisms of former times, both in 
practice and in legislation. As a community, we are awakening 
to a far stronger and more general sense of the claims and dues 
of all ciasses. We are beginning to estimate our objects and 
possessions more according to rational principles and less ac- 
cording to conventional formulas. We are learning to look 
rather to the essentials of actions and enjoyments, than to the 
adventitious and unreal qualities with which imagination and 
prejudice have hitherto invested them. We judge more by sub- 
stance and less by shadow. We lead on the whole a more indi- 
vidual life than formerly, and are less the slaves and puppets of 
each other’s breath. Fame is less to us, and achievement and 
acquisition more. We are a little reverting towards nature and 
reality. Fewer are willing to ruin themselves, in order to seem 
rich. Fewer are disposed to wear chains, in order that they 
may seem to wield sceptres. Fewer are ready to pull down 
their house, in order to build their monument. 

On the other hand, with our progress in civilization and intel- 
ligence, we have encountered many of its perils, and are lapsing 
into some of its disadvantages and drawbacks. We are getting 
soft; we are getting material; we are getting utilitarian and 
calculating. We are in danger of reducing everything to an 
arithmetical standard, and discarding everything that cannot 
show a pounds-shillings-and-pence balance in favour of its 
retention. We are too apt—at least a pushing, active, and in- 
creasing school among us is—to forget that there are things too 
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high, too sacred, too great for calculation—things which the 
multiplication-table and the two-foot rule can neither estimate 
nor measure. We are in danger of being more swayed by 
material realities than by grand ideas; yet ideas are realities 
too. Interest is taking the helm which principle ought to hold. 
Where we formerly worshipped power, fame, and empire, we 
now bow down before the more solid idols of peace, safety, com- 
fort, and wealth. But we are also in peril from another tendency, 
with which we are more immediately concerned in the following 
pages: we are becoming foolishly soft, weakly tender, irrationally 
maudlin, unwisely and mischievously charitable. Under the 
specious mask of mercy to the criminal and benevolence to the 
wretched, we spare our own feelings at the cost of the most 
obvious principles of morality, the plainest dictates of prudence, 
the dearest interests of our country. We are kind to every one 
except society. We find it easier and more agreeable to be gene- 
rous than to be just. We shrink, from painful subjects, painful 
scenes, painful necessities. 

Under the old system of parochial administration, for example, 
mistaken kindness, a misty sense of duty, and bad political 
economy, had gone hand-in-hand in augmenting destitution, and 
demoralizing our peasantry, till the result of their joint efforts 
threatened absolute ruin to society, when the new Poor-law 
stepped in to arrest the evil. It did much: it would have done 
much more, had not blind charity—debased this time by an 
admixture of the worst political passions—interfered to prevent 
the free and full action of those thoroughly sound, though stern 
principles of right and justice, on which it was founded. It was 
perceived by the authors of that admirable measure, that the only 
way of discouraging pauperism, and promoting energy and self- 
reliance, was by rendering the position of the pauper less com- 
fortable and less desirable than that of the independent labourer. 
It was shown—what it was a reproach to our national good sense 
to think required a proof—that this was demanded by every 
consideration of policy and justice. But since it was necessary 
that the poor-house should be a substantial and weather-proof 
building; since it was essential to health and propriety that it 
should be warm and clean; and since it was impossible to 
feed the inmates so wretchedly, or to cook their food so ill, as in 
the case of the honest and self-supporting peasant, it became 
indispensable to the object in view to compensate these ad- 
vantages to the pauper with some counterbalancing désagrémens, 
in the shape of confinement, labour, classification, privation of 
tobacco and other luxuries, &c. &c. It was at once seen, 
moreover, that paupers supported by the contributions of the 
industrious part of the community should not be allowed to 
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propagate paupers at their Icisure and their discretion. It was 
admitted to be indecent to have married couples sleeping to- 
gether in the public dormitory, and it was found simply im- 
possible to provide them with separate rooms: man and wife 
were therefore separated in the workhouse. Then, it was 
obviously wise and right that the young and the old, the curable 
and the corrupt, should not herd together. It was necessary 
that children should be instructed and trained, so that they, at 
least, if not their parents, might cease to be willing paupers: the 
young were, therefore, classified together, and placed under 
proper control and tuition; and there began to dawn a hope of 
better days and worthier feelings. Forthwith, however, our 
benevolence took umbrage: it was cruel to separate parent and 
child: it was wrong to separate man and wife—“whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder:” so the right of 
indefinite multiplication at the expense of others was broadly 
maintained. It was barbarous to force the aged and unfortunate 
into the workhouse, (as most unquestionably it often was,) so the 
law must be relaxed; out-door relief must be conceded; and 
the few hardships and restraints which still remained to make 
pauperism unattractive, must be modified or removed, till the 
very purpose of the original scheme was all but neutralized. 

We are now just beginning to awaken to some of the mischiefs 
wrought by th’ ill-regulated tenderness. Alas for poor human 
nature !—our very amiabilities seem to lead us astray. The crimes 
of the virtuous, the blasphemies of the pious, and the follies of 
the wise, would scarcely fill a larger volume than the cruelties 
of the humane. In this world a bye part of the occupation of 
the wise has been to neutralize the efforts of the good. Selfish- 
ness and benevolence have been fellow-labourers in doing harm. 
It has seemed scarcely possible to attempt to do good without 
incurring the danger of doing a preponderating amount of evil. 

There must, it is evident enough, be something intrinsically 
and fundamentally wrong in our system and principles of action, 
when such excellent feelings can lead to such deplorable results. 
It is well worth while once more to call attention to the point in 
which the error lies. In doing this, we are well aware that we 
are but treading over old ground that has been travelled by far 
abler expositors before us. But, alas! a path needs to be 
trodden very smooth, and made very plain indeed, before public 
opinion will practically and habitually walk therein. 

To relieve distress, whether arising from accident or want, is 
not only the impulse of benevolent and cultured feelings, but a 
healthy natural instinct—an instinct which, in a rude and simple 
state of society, might probably be indulged with safety. But 
as we recede from this condition, as social arrangements become 
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more complicated, and men grow more and more sophisticated, 
it soon begins to appear that our charitable impulses cannot 
always be followed without injury or danger; that to relieve 
misery is not always to mitigate or diminish it; and that to 
attack symptoms and effects only is a costly and clumsy mode of 
action. Then arises the second stage of awakened kindliness— 
the desire to search out causes, origins, and hidden springs, to 
cut off poverty and privation by drying up their source; in a 
word, to prevent misery instead of relieving it. At this stage 
many of us, theoretically at least, have now arrived. But our 
search is groping, unsystematic, and incomplete; our tenderness 
is too impatient to wait for the slow, but certain harvest of radical 
applications, and of wholesome principles. We not only shrink 
from administering the unpalatable medicine, but when ad- 
ministered, we interfere with its operation by anodynes and 
palliatives; in a word, we are still in a measure thoughtlessly 
obedient to the more instinctive promptings of our nature. 
Finally and slowly, and only after we have exhausted every form 
of benevolent error, do we reach the last form which ripened and 
chastened charity assumes, and learn and recognise—paintully, 
it may be, and reluctantly—that success in our object is oly 


attainable when we shall have taught suffering and destitution 


to prevent themselves—when the cure shall have been found in 
the natural operation of the malady itself. 

The charities of England, in extent, variety, and amount, are 
something perfectly stupendous. They have long been so. There 
is scarcely a conceivable form of human want or wretchedness 
for which a special and appropriate provision has not been made. 
There is scarcely a malady to which the human frame is subject, 
scarcely a casualty to which it is liable, which has not a peculiar 
hospital or dispensary allotted to its victims. If people are desti- 
tute, they are lodged, clothed, and fed at the cost of the public, 
by acompulsory Poor-law. If they meet with accidents, hospitals 
and infirmaries without number are open to receive them. If 
they are afflicted with disease, the ane charities are endless 
and diversified, and easily accessible. ‘Thousands of surgeons 
are willing and anxious to attend them gratis, for the mere sake 
of practice. If maternity comes and finds them unprovided, 
lying-in-hospitals and cognate institutions swarm around them. 
Ifa long course of vice has punished them with a loathsome 
malady, Lock hospitals welcome them and cure them. If they 
wish to emigrate, there are societies to help them. From the 
cradle to the grave, they are surrounded with importunate 
benevolence. 

The following graphic sketch of the all-embracing charities of 
one of the most pauperized districts of the metropolis is full of 

[Vol. LIX. No. CXV.]—New Senrigs, Vol. III. No. I. F 
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instruction. It was given to the Commissioners of Inquiry in 
1833, by the Rev. William Stone, of Christchurch, Spitalfields, 
who describes himself as a clergyman concerned in the distri- 
bution of about 80002. a year of charitable funds: — 


“A young weaver of twenty-two, marries a girl of nineteen: the 
consequence is, the prospect of a family. We should presume that, 
under ordinary circumstances, they would regard such a prospect with 
some anxiety ; that they would calculate upon the expenses of an 
accouchement, and prepare for them in the interval by strict economy 
and unremitting industry. No such thing. It is the good fortune of 
our couple to live in the district of Spitalfields ; and it is impossible to 
live there without witnessing the exertions of many charitable associa- 
tions. To these, therefore, they naturally look for assistance on every 
occasion. 

‘They are visited periodically by a member of the District Visiting 
Society. It is the object of this society to inquire into the condition of 
the poor, to give them religious advice and occasional temporal relief, 
and to put them in the way of obtaining the aid of other charitable 
institutions. To the visitor of this society the wife makes known her 
situation, and states her inability to meet the expense of an accoucheur. 
The consequence is, that she obtains from him, or under his directions, 
a ticket either for the Lying-in-Hospital, or for the Royal Maternity 
Society. By the former of the charities she is provided with gratuitous 
board, lodging, medical attendance, churching, registry of her child’s 
baptism, &c. ; by the latter she is accommodated with the gratuitous 
services of a midwife to deliver her at her own home. 

“ Delivered of her child at the cost of the Royal Maternity Society, 
she is left by the midwife; but then she requires a nurse, and for a 
nurse she is, of course, unable to pay herself. A little exertion, how- 
ever, gets over this difficulty: she sends to the district visitor, to the 
minister, or to some charitable parishioner, and, by their interest with 
the parish officers, she has at last a nurse sent to her from the work- 
house. But still she has many wants—and these, too, she is unable to 
supply at her own expense. She requires blankets, bed and body-linen 
for herself, and baby-linen for her infant. With these she is furnished 
by another charitable institution. Soon after her marriage she has 
heard one of her neighbours say, that she had been favoured in no less 
than five successive confinements with the loan of a ‘ bow of linen’ from 
the Benevolent Society. She had accordingly taken care to secure the 
‘box of linen’ for herself; and during her confinement she receives 
occasional visits and pecuniary relief from a female visitor of the 
charity. By her she is kindly attended to, and through fer, or the 
‘ district visitor,’ she is provided, in case of fever or other illness, with 
the gratuitous services of the parish apothecary, or some other charit- 
able medical practitioner of the district. 

“ At the end of the month she goes, pro forméd, to be churched ; and, 
though perhaps the best dressed female of the party, she claims exemp- 
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tion from any pecuniary offering, by virtue of a printed ticket to that 
effect put into her hands by the midwife of the Royal Maternity 
Society. 

“ The child thus introduced into the world is not worse provided for 
than his parents. Of course he requires vaccination, or, in case of 
neglect, he takes the small-pox. In either case, he is sent to the Hos- 
pital for Casual Smallpox and for Vaccination, aud by this means 
costs his parents nothing. 

“ He has the measles, the whooping-cough, and other morbid affec- 
tions peculiar to childhood. In all these instances he has the benefit 
of the City Institution for Diseases of Children. 

“ Indeed, from his birth to his death, he may command any medical 
treatment. If his father be a Welshman, he applies to the Welsh Dispen- 
sary: if not, or if he prefers another, he has the Zower Hamlets’ Uni- 
versal Dispensary, the London Dispensary, and the City of London 
Dispensary. In case of fever, he is sent to the Fever Hospital. Ina 
broken limb, or any sudden or acute disorder, he is admitted into the 
‘London’ or other public hospital. Fora rash, or any specific disease 
of the skin or ear, he can be sent to the London Dispensary. For all 
morbid affections of the eye, he goes to the London Ophthalmic In- 
jirmary. In case of rupture, he receiyes a ticket for the upture 
Society, or for the City of London Truss Society. For a pulmonary 
complaint, he attends the Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption, and 
other Diseases of the Lungs. And for scrofula, or any other disease 
which may require sea-bathing, he is sent to the Royal Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary at Margate. In some of these medical institutions, he has 
the extra advantage of board, lodging, and other accommodation. 

“ By the time the child is eighteen months or two years old, it 
becomes convenient to the mother to ‘get him out of the way :’ for 
this purpose he is sent to the Jnfant School, and in this seminary enters 
upon another wide field of eleemosynary immunities. 

“ At the age of six, he quits the Jnfant School, and has before him 
an ample choice of schools of a higher class. He may attend the Lan- 
casterian School for two-pence a week, and the National School for one 
penny, or for nothing. His parents naturally prefer the latter school ; it 
may be less liberal in principle, but it is lower in price. In some instances, 
too, it is connected with a cheap clothing society ; in others, it provides 
clothing itself to a limited number of children. And in others, again, 
it recommends its scholars to the governors of a more richly-endowed 
clothing charity school. A parent of this sort, however, has hardly done 
justice to herself or her child, till she has succeeded in getting him 
admitted into a school where he will be immediately and permanently 
clothed. This advantage is to be found in the Protestant Dissenters’, in 
the Parochial, or in the Ward Charity School; and she secures him a 
presentation to one or other of these, either by a recommendation from 
the National School—by the spontaneous offer of her husband’s em- 
ployer—or by her own importunate applications at the door of some 
other subscriber. 

F2 
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“Tt is possible, indeed, that she may not succeed in getting her 
child into a clothing charity school: it is more than possible that she 
may find a more profitable employment for him than attendance at the 
National ; she may keep him at home all the week to help her to nurse 
her fourth or fifth baby, or she may earn a few pence by sending him 
out as an errand-boy. Yet even under these circumstances she does 
not necessarily forego the means of getting him an education, or a suit 
of clothes, for nothing. Even then she can send him to one of the 
innumerable Sunday schools in the neighbourhood; and for clothing 
she can apply to the Zducational Clothing Society. ‘The object of this 
society is the lending of clothing to enable distressed children to attend 
Sunday-schools.’ Only, then, let her child be ‘a distressed one,’ and 
he is provided with a suit of clothes, which he wears all the Sundays of 
one year, and, in case of past regular attendance at school, al/ the week- 
days of the next year. The Sundays of the second year, he begins with 
a new suit of clothes as before. 

“The probability, however, is that by the time the boy is eight or 
nine years old, his mother does succeed in procuring his admission into 
the Clothing Charity School ; and there is the same probability that she 
will continue him in it. She has strong reasons for so doing—for she 
knows that he will not only be educated and clothed at the expense of 
the charity, but that when he is fourteen—that is, when he has remained 
five or six years at school—he will be apprenticed by it to some trades- 
man, with a fee, varying in the different schools, from 27. to 52. 

“ At fourteen, accordingly, the boy is put apprentice, by the charity, 
to a weaver; and at the expiration of the usual term he begins work as 
a journeyman. He has hardly done so before he proposes to marry a 
girl about his own age. Within a few montis she has the prospect of 
a child, and a child brings with it many expenses ;—but no matter, he 
need not pay them. Charity never failed his mother in precisely the 
same difficulties, and why should it be withheld from him! In the 
case of his wife, therefore, as in that of his mother, the Lying-in-Hos- 
pital, or the Royal Maternity Society, provides the midwifery; the 
workhouse, the nurse; the Benevolent Society, the blankets, linen, 
pecuniary relief, &c.; the parish doctor, the dispensary doctor, or some 
other charitable doctor, the extra drugs and medical attendance. 

“Our protégé now finds that his earnings are precarious—and that, 
even at their utmost amount, they are inadequate to the support of his 
increasing family. But his father’s family was for years in the same 
cireumstances—and was always saved by charity. To charity, then, he 
again has recourse. 

“He hears that twice a year there is a parish gift of bread. From 
some vestryman, or other respectable parishioner, he obtains a ticket 
for a quartern loaf at Midsummer and at Christmas. There is also a 
parish gift of coals. By the same means, he every Christmas gets a 


sack of coals. Indeed, by importuning several parishioners, and by 


giving to each of them a different address, or the same address with 
different names, he is sometimes so fortunate as to procure three sacks 
instead of one. On these periodical distributions he can confidently 
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depend ; for most of these parishioners dispose of their annual tickets 
to the same poor persons from year to year as a matter of course; and 
others who are more discriminating, invariably find, upon renewed 
inquiry, that their petitioners are in the same state of apparent indi- 
gence or destitution as before. Under these circumstances our appli- 
cant soon comes to look upon his share of the parochial bounty as a 
legitimate and certain item in his yearly receipts. 

“But this is only a slight periodical relief. He wants more loaves 
and more coals; and he has the means of obtaining them. If the 
weather be severe, the Spitalfields Association is at work for months 
together, distributing bread, coals, and potatoes. The Soup Society 
also is in operation, and provides him regularly with several quarts of 
excellent meat soup at a penny, or sometimes even a halfpenny, a quart. 
At all times several Benevolent Societies, and Pension Societies, are 
acting in the district; and from these he receives food or pecuniary 
relief. He may apply, too, to the charitable associations of the different 
religious denominations—to the District Visiting Society, to the Inle- 
pendent Visiting Society, to the Friend-in-need Society, to the Strangers’ 
Friend Society, to the Zion’s Goodwill Society. He may even be lucky 
enough to get something from all of them. 

“If his bedding is bad, he gets the loan of a blanket from the Bene- 
volent Society, or from the Blanket Association; or he gets a blanket, a 
rug, aud a pair of sheets, from the Spitalfields Association. The last of 
these charities supplies him with a fanned waistcoat for himself, and a 
Jlannel petticoat for his wife In one instance it furnishes his wife and 
children with shoes and stockings. 

“Thus he proceeds from year to year, to the close of his mendicant 
existence. Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, return thanks 
to the public. He has been born for nothing—nursed for nothing— 
—clothed for nothing—educated for nothing ;—he has been put out 
apprentice for nothing—he has had medicine and medical attendance for 
nothing ;—and he has had his children also born, nursed, clothed, fed, 
educated, established, and physicked for nothing. There is but one good 
office more for which he can stand indebted to society,—and that is, 
his burial. He dies a parish pauper; and, at the expense of the parish, 
he is provided with shroud, coffin, pall, and burial-ground. 

“JT wish it to be particularly understood that, in thus describing the 
operation of charity in my district, I have been giving an ortlinary, 
not an extraordinary, instance. I might have included many other 
details; some of them of a far more aggravated and offensive nature. 
I have contented myself, however, with describing the state of the 
district as regards charitable relief, and the extent to which that relief 
may be, and actually is, made to minister to improvidence and de- 
pendence.” —Administration of the Poor Laws. Published by Authority, 
1833, pp. 296—302. 


We find from Mr. Sampson Low’s book, which we have placed 
at the head of this article, that the charitable institutions of 
London are 491 in number, and that their annual income 
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amounts to not less than 1,765,000/. of which 742,0062. is de- 
rived from endowments, and 1,023,000/. from voluntary contri- 
butions. Other cities and districts are not far behind; but of 
these we can offer no summary. Certainly, however, there are 
means here amply adequate to the relief of all misery that ought 
to exist and ma naturally exist. Yet we do not find that des- 
titution or suffering has been either eradicated or provided for: 
we do not feel clear that it has been met: we are by no means 
certain that it has not increased. There can be no doubt at 
least that it still prevails to a most alarming extent—to an extent 
scarcely equalled in any fully civilized country; and that it pre- 
vails most in our great towns—precisely, that is, in the very 
quarters where most has been done to relieve it. What, then, is 
the inevitable conclusion ?—a conclusion not only flowing out 
of these premises, but confirmed by the testimony of every man 
of practical experience and observation — that such charity 
creates more distress than it relieves.* We should weary our 
readers more than would be wise, were we to attempt to bring 
forward even a tithe of the evidence—whose weight and relia- 
bility could not be questioned—which pours in upon us in proof 
of this position. Every police magistrate, every relieving officer, 
every minister among the poor, concurs in the same doctrine. 
But mere testimony will be comparatively needless, if we spend 
a few moments in considering, separately, the inevitable effects 
of this abundant and outpouring charity: first, on its recipients; 
secondly, on society at large; thirdly, on the donors themselves. 
I. The effect of charity upon its objects. Selfishness and indo- 
lence are natural to uncorrected humanity. Few will exert 
themselves who can subsist without exertion. Fewer still will 
undergo the wearisome drudgery of severe and continuous toil, 
who can supply their wants in any easier mode. The goad of 
necessity, or some equally urgent stimulus, is needed to arouse 
men in general to that steady industry under which alone indi- 
viduals can flourish, and civilization can advance. In the com- 
plicated system of modern society this is especially true. The 
support of a family requires a degree of diligence, prudence, and 
self-denial, which it is difficult to make general. ‘Thousands will 
always be found who will exercise these virtues only on com- 
pulsion. This compulsion from these thousands we have been 
careful to take away. Subsistence is difficult to earn by labour 
—easy to obtain from open and careless charity. What wonder 
that such multitudes prefer the latter mode! The extent, 





* “Charity,” (said one witness), “creates the necessity it relieves; but it 
cannot relieve all the necessity it creates.” 
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the thoughtlessness, the indiscriminate nature, of our benevo- 
lence, has called into existence a class—the most noxious that 
can infest a community—to whom charity is an ample, a regular, 
a luxurious livelihood; who can calculate with certainty upon 
this income—who subsist upon it, as upon any other occupation 
or profession. The same system not only maintains this class, it 
is perpetually recruiting and increasing it. It tempts into it all 
the more indolent, reckless, and poor of the labouring classes. It 
saps the virtues of energy and self-reliance in those yet uncon- 
taminated, by holding out to them the demoralizing contrast 
between the easy comforts of those who beg, and the hard priva- 
tions of those who toil. Wherever it plants its baneful footsteps, 
it spreads selfishness around it. It teaches men, ever ready to 
learn so luxurious a lesson, to rely on others rather than them- 
selves. It soon teaches them to claim, as a right, sustenance 
from others, and to be discontented and malignant when it is 
withheld: it raises barricades almost insurmountable in the 
path of real philanthropy: it renders it almost impossible to do 
good among this class: it undermines the efficiency of the re- 
ligious teacher, and actually poisons his ministrations. The 
Ininisters attached to the domestic missions, even while describ- 
ing the most painful scenes of squalid misery, intimate that —_ 
found their power of giving pecuniary aid sadly interfered wit 
their moral and religious influefice. While money could be 
extracted or hoped for, a deaf ear was too generally turned to 
other and more valuable species of assistance. Hear the,testi- 
mony of a clergyman in one of the most pauperized and chari- 
table districts in the metropolis :— 


“ As a clergyman of a parish containing a population of 18,000, 
four-fifths of whom are of the industrious classes, I have observed the 
operation of an organized system of charity to be prejudicial to them; 
and with the sanction, or rather under the responsibility, of my honour- 
able calling, I have testified my conviction to that effect. 

“ Indeed, it is in reference to the spiritual duties of my calling that 
I have been most painfully impressed with this conviction. Very soon 
after coming into the parish, I was struck with the incredible difficulty, 
the almost hopelessness, of exercising any specifically religious influence 
over the working-classes of my population,—I do not mean, by the 
public instructions of a place of worship ; a mere insignificant fraction 
of them ever enter any, or can by any importunity be prevailed upon 
to do so,—I mean by personal domestic visitation. It is a mockery. 
‘ We want bread and not preaching, is the sentiment always uppermost 
in their minds, and sometimes on their lips; and he is an unwelcome 
visitor who brings the Bible in one hand, without a loaf, a blanket, or 
a shilling, in the other. And no wonder. By the prevailing system 
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of charitable relief they have been nursed in this carnal spirit ; they 
have been justified in these selfish expectations. Instead of being 
allowed to learn the great and salutary lesson of Providence, that there 
is a natural connexion between their conduct and their condition, they 
have, by this artificial system, been taught that indigence is of itself 
sufficient to constitute a claim to relief. They have been thus encou- 
raged in improvidence, immorality, fraud, and hypocrisy 

“But these, though some of the most common, are not the most 
painful, indications of the demoralizing effects of charity upon our 
population. What is more directly and peculiarly offensive to my pro- 
fessional feelings, is their hypocritical religious pretences in sickness. 
Numbers of them, though strangers all their lives to a place of worship, 
and utterly ignorant and heedless of religion, will yet send to request 
my prayers on these occasions. In nine-tenths of these cases, I have 
not been many minutes in the room without discovering that it was 
not my prayers but my money that they wanted. I have witnessed 
most revolting scenes of this kind. It was the practice of my pre- 
decessor to distribute the alms collected at the Sacrament to the poor 
communicants assembled round the table. For obvious reasons, I dis- 
approved of this; and after my second communion I gave notice that I 
should discontinue the practice. I stated to them my reasons, and my 
intention of thenceforth distributing these alms in my private ministra- 
tions among the poor, in cases of well-attested distress, and especially at 
sick-beds. ‘ Indeed, sir, (said one of these devout communicants) ‘ then 
the sooner I’m sick the better.’ Most of them seemed much affronted 
at the change; and I may mention that, since it took place, not more 
than two or three of them have been in the habit of attending. J 
traced some of them to more charitable places of worship. It may be 
said, that circumstances like some of these are natural. True. In the 
present state of things they are so. But what prospect do they hold 
out to the conscientious clergyman? They tell him that, to a popula- 
tion in so artificial a state, so pauperized, so demoralized, he cannot be 
a clergyman. They tell him that he must forego the specific—t.e., the 
spiritual—duties of his calling; that he ‘ must leave the word of God, 
to serve tables ; and that, in fact, to four-fifths out of 18,000 parishioners, 
he must stand in no higher official relation than that of a perpetual 
overseer.” —Evidence of the Rev. W. Stone, and others (unpublished, 1837). 


Not only does our boundless and teeming charity support vast 
numbers in idleness and improvidence, and encourage these 
vices in numbers more ; not only does it multiply and perpetuate 
destitution to a degree which none but those who have practi- 
cally witnessed its operation can adequately estimate; not only 
does it unfit them for the reception of worthier and more bene- 
ficial influences: it has created a class of professional mendicants 
who live by imposture—and live in a style of luxury which 
honest, and even successful, industry can scarcely dream of. ‘The 
fund which supports these creatures seems absolutely inexhaus- 
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tible. Begging has become not only a regularly organized trade, 
but it is divided into as many distinct branches, and carried on 
in as many various modes, as the cotton or the hardware trade. 
Its earnings seem to be at least as certain, and generally far 
higher. Nay, it is more than a trade: it has become an art, 
and an art in which talent of no insignificant order is engaged. 
Every species of ingenuity is enlisted in the service of deception; 
the most vigilant police, and the most experienced mendicity 
officers, are constantly baffled and at fault; and the mendicant 
revels in the success of his manceuvres. We have no means of 
forming even a conjecture as to the number of those who make a 
living by these mischievous and disreputable means; but there 
can be no doubt that it is enormous. Many of them are children 
trained from the cradle to this scandalous profession. Were 
indiscriminate charity to be regarded in its true light, and 
scouted as a crime instead of being hugged as a virtue, all this 
degraded class would vanish as by magic. It is the conclusion 
of Mr. Chadwick, after a series of most laborious investigations, 
that not above three per cent. of the cases of mendicancy, in 
whatever form,* are genuine, and that not above a third of these 
are cases of really unavoidable and unmerited distress; and we have 
now lying before us the unpublished testimony of a mendicity 
officer of long and large experience, which fully confirms this 
estimate. In this case, therefore, only an infinitesimally small 
proportion of the charity bestowed goes towards alleviating 
destitution; while nearly the whole of it is spent in creating 
misery, and fostering and maintaining sin. 

But this is not all—nor the worst. This system of mendi- 
cancy is the nursery, the hot-bed, the forcing-house of crime. 
Comparatively few of the regular beggars confine themselves to 
begging. They begin with asking; they end with thieving: 
they constantly, as might be expected, carry on the two occupa- 
tions simultaneously, and make one play into the hands of the 
other. The information they procure as mendicants they use as 
burglars, or sell to those who do. The tramping beggars are 
almost always thieves. The evidence given before the Con- 





* Perhaps we should except the begging letter-writers—a class which, as a 
whole, is perhaps more scandalous than any other, but which includes also more 
cases of real distress. 

“ Of giving to street beggars, (says the Minister of the Poor in Liverpool), 
I cannot speak in too strong terms of censure. In most cases, those who thus 
cheaply indulge their benevolent feelings are the unconscious ministers of lazi- 
ness and vice. [ have made it my me ct to examine into many of the state- 
ments of these professional mendicants, Sut without a satisfactory result, even 
in a solitary instance.” —Report for 1849, p. 9; also Report, 1851, p. 34. 
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stabulary Force Commissioners abounds with proofs of this 
connexion.* The distributors of charity are, therefore, in the 
great majority of instances, recruiting sergeants for the prison, 
the hulks, and the gallows. Later on, they have to pay for trans- 
porting or for hanging those whom now they are paying to 
support in vagrancy and vice. But there is another channel 
through which the same operation is repeated—through which 
benevolence multiplies malefactors. It is well known, and has 
been proved over and over again, that a vast proportion of the 
money given in charity is spent in gin.t Judges on the bench, 
inspectors of prisons, chaplains in gaols, all concur in telling us 
that in five cases out of six, crime has had its origin in drinking. 
Hear the evidence of the able and benevolent clergyman already 
cited :— 


“The small shopkeepers who live in the parts of my parish inhabited 
by the most indigent of the population, and who of all persons have 
best opportunities of knowing their habits and condition, declare that 
they never witnessed more profligacy and intemperance among them, 
than ‘at the time so much money was given away in the Church’— 
meaning the relief which was administered in the distressed year 1826, 
in the parish vestry-room, over the west entrance of the church. So 
gross was the general abuse, that the applicants, after receiving relief at 
the church, would not even go directly from thence to the public- 
houses in their own neighbourhood. They very commonly became in- 
toxicated at the public-houses contiguous to the church, and in this state 
were seen entering public-houses nearer to their own homes. Many of 
the persons who shared in this relief, received a certain amount of 
money periodically; and it was common to observe some of these 
pointing in the direction of the church, and saying to their companions, 
generally females,—‘ Ay, never mind, we shall get something there to- 
morrow, and then we'll have a glass together.’ 

“ As a pointed confirmation of this, I will mention a fact communi- 
cated to me by a most respectable medical practitioner in my parish. 
He attended the family of the landlord of a public-house called ‘ The 
Ten Bells,’ and situated within afew yards of the church. This landlord 
had for a long time owed him a bill of about 10/., and had always 
declared himself unable to pay it from the extreme slackness of busi- 
ness. Within a week from the commencement of the relief in 1826, the 





* See especially page 60, where thirteen kinds of these worthies are defined. 
+ During the time of famine, as is well known, large sums were given away 
in meal and other food, in the Western Highlands and the Hebrides. “In the 
ear ending 10th of October, 1848, the sum expended on ardent spirits by the 
urers and crofters in Mull was 60992.—or double the amount of the extra- 
neous aid found necessary in that most severe year for the —~ of their dis- 
— Sir John M‘Neill’s “ Report on Destitution in the Western High- 
2 
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landlord’s wife waited upon my informant :—she expressed regret that 
the bill should have remained so long unpaid, and told him that in 
consequence of their vast increase of business since the beginning of the 
distribution of money in the church, she had now great pleasure in 
being able to hand him the amount.”* 


II. Let us now consider, for a few moments, in the second 
place, the operation of this extensive, organized, miscellaneous 
charity upon society at large. What must be the effect upon the 
industrious of this boundless patronage extended to the idle? 
What must be the effect upon the struggling of this exhaustless 
and ready-at-hand provision for those who have ceased tostruggle? 
Alas! the solution of the problem is contained in the mere 
statement of it: the question suggests its own answer. What 
can the effect be but discouragement of all industry and effort— 
destruction of all honest and dignified self-reliance —dishearten- 
ing of all independent feeling? What, upon any other people 
but the Anglo-Saxon, must the effect long ago have been, but 
the utter disheartening and obliteration of all manly energy, of 
all sense of worth and justice? ‘The pauper who sinks willingly 
upon his dirty feather-bed, we feed and foster; the criminal, 
whose fall is consummated, we pet and comfort: the frugal and 
toiling labourer, who is struggling, with all his earnest soul, to 


keep himself from the great gulf of eleemosynary degradation, we 
load with fresh burdens, and mulct and neglect for the benefit of 
the complacent recipient of charitable doles; the honest man, 
just stumbling on the verge of guilt, and striving to avoid it, we 
proffer no aid to, but surround with fresh temptations. 


“Philosophy, emancipation, pity for human calamity, is very beauti- 
ful; but this deep oblivion of the law of right and wrong; this indis- 
criminate mashing up of the right and wrong into a patent treacle of 
the philanthropic movement, is by no means beautiful ;—this, on the 
contrary, is altogether ugly and alarming. . . . To whoever does 
still know of loadstars, the proceedings, which expand themselves daily, 
of the sublime philanthropic associations, and ‘universal sluggard 
and scoundrel-protection societies, are a perpetual affliction. ‘ 
‘Laws are unjust, temptations great,’ &c., ke. Alas! I know it, and 
mourn for it, and passionately call on all men to help in altering it. 
But, according to every hypothesis as to the law, and the temptations 
and pressure towards vice, here are the individuals who, of all society, 
have yielded to said pressure. These are of the worst substance for 
enduring pressure! The others yet stand, and make resistance to 
temptation, to the law’s injustice; under all the perversities and 
strangling impediments there are, the rest of society still keep their 
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feet and struggle forward, marching under the banner of Cosmos, of 
God, and human virtue : these select few, as I explain to you, are they 
who have fallen to Chaos. A superior proclivity to chaos is declared 
in these, by the very fact of their being there. If you want the worst 
investment for your benevolence, here you accurately have it. O my 
astonishing benevolent friends! what sort of reformers and workers are 
you, that work only on the rotten material? That never think of med- 
dling with the material while it continues sound ; that stress and strain 
it with new rates and assessments, till even it has given way and de- 
clared itself rotten; whereupon you greedily snatch at it, and say, Now 
let us try to do some good upon it! You mistake in every way, my 
friends: the fact is, you fancy yourselves men of virtue, benevolence, 
what not,—and you are not even men of sincerity and honest sense. I 
grieve to say it; but it is true. Good from you, and your operations, 
is not to be expected. You may go down. 

“Tncompetent Duncan M‘Pastehorn, the hapless, incompetent mortal 
to whom I give the cobbling of my boots, and cannot find in my heart 
to refuse it,—the poor drunken wretch, having a wife and ten children; 
he withdraws the job from sober, plainly competent, and meritorious 
Mr. Sparrowbill, generally short of work too; discourages Sparrowbill ; 
teaches him that he too may as well loiter, and drink, and bungle ; that 
this is not a scene for merit and demerit at all, but for duping, and 
whining flattery, and incompetent cobbling of every description ; clearly 
tending to the ruin of poor Sparrowbill! What harm had poor Sparrow- 
bill done me that I should so help to ruin him? And J couldn't save 
the insalyable M‘Pastehorn : I merely yielded him, for insufficient work, 
here and there a half-crown—which he oftenest drank. And now 
Sparrowbill is drinking too. 

“ Justice, justice! Woe betides us everywhere when, for this reason 
or that, we fail to do justice. No beneficence, benevolence, or other 
virtuous contribution, will make good that want. And in what a 
terrible rate of geometrical progression, far beyond owr poor computa- 
tion, any act of injustice once done by us grows; rooting itself éver 
anew, spreading itself ever anew, like a banyan tree,—blasting all life 
under it, for it is a poison-tree! There is but one thing needed for 
the world; but that oneis indispensable. Justice, justice! in the name 
of Heaven!—give us justice, and we live: give us only counterfeits of it, 
or succedanea for it, and we die!”* 


There is golden wisdom in these lines. Benevolence is not 
only a poor substitute for justice: unless it acts under the orders 
and subject to the restraints of justice, it is its enemy and its 
destroyer; and our benevolence now is rarely so subject. We 
forget that our first consideration is due to the community at 
large—our second, to the worthy and striving members of it. 
Now tenderness to the criminal is treason to the community: 








* “Latter-Day Pampliets.” No. IL. 
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charity to the indolent is cruelty and injustice to the industrious. 
On this ground we hold the Poor-laws to be wholly indefen- 
sible on any plea except that which regards them as an atone- 
ment for a wrong—a compensation for past inequitable actions 
and arrangements. ‘The popular idea which lies at the root of, 
and sustains, our present system of parochial relief is, that indi- 
gence—however brought about—is entitled to prey upon property; 
that the idle and improvident have a right to share the earnings 
of the frugal and the industrious, provided only that their idle- 
ness and imprudence shall have entailed upon them the natural 
result of destitution—a position which we hold to be as unte- 
nable as it is mischievous. Look how the law operates. It is 
not merely /arge properties that are taxed for the support of the 
pauper. 


“The smallest realized savings of the energetic and frugal artizan 
are tithed by the overseer for the maintenance of the destitute, the 
indolent, and the drunken. Let us look at a few cases, not only real, 
but of daily occurrence. A knife-grinder at Sheffield, with better 
education, better feeling, or better sense, than his fellows, resolves that 
he will employ the high wages which his trade affords him, to raise 
himself in the social scale. He works steadily six days in the week, 
denies himself all the luxuries and wasteful recreations in which most 
of his brother workmen indulge, and, at the end of a few years, is able 
by unremitting diligence and unflinching self-denial, to purchase the 
cottage that he lives in, and to add to it a couple of acres of land. The 
overseer immediately claims from him three shillings in the pound—for the 
support of a man who worked in the same shop with himself, but who was 
always drunk three days in the week, and who is, of course, now on 
the parish! The cotton-spinner or warehouseman of Bolton or Man- 
chester, who earns much, spends little, and abstains from marrying till 
he has invested a sufficiency in some fixed security, is rewarded for 
years of frugality and toil, by having to pay towards the support of the 
wife and children of the weaver who married at twenty, and deserted 
his family at thirty. It is folly to suppose that he does not feel bit- 
terly the injustice of such a claim, or that he will always remain insen- 
sible to its demoralizing preaching. The mechanic who, in ‘ good 
times,’ laid by a fund to maintain himself when work should be scarce, 
and wages low, and denied himself many comforts in order to do so, 
finds his fellow-mechanic, who exercised no such prudence, and refused 
himself no indulgence, supported by parochial aid;—and he feels what 
a sad and mocking comment this is upon the exhortations to economy 
and forethought which he so often hears. Two men, both able artisans, 
start with the same advantages in the same trade—each earning thirty 
shillings a week. The one is steady, industrious, and frugal, lives long 
single, improves his mind, lays by two-thirds of what he earns, and 
accumulates property rapidly. The other marries at twenty, spends all 
his wages, drinks occasionally, is disabled by sickness, or loses his place 
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by imprudence and irregularity. At thirty-five years of age, the one is 
paying parochial rates—the other is receiving parochial aid. These 
contrasts are very frequent; the result of them is very demoralizing; 
and the principle which upholds them clearly indefensible.” 


Of the effect of the Poor-rates as formerly administered on 
the agricultural population—of the injury even now wrought by 
injudicious and maudlin relaxation of the stricter rules intro- 
duced since 1834—we could fill sheets with instructive testi- 
mony. But it is needless. ‘Those of our readers who may wish 
to refresh their memories on this subject will do well to peruse 
an article on “ English Charity,” which appeared in the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” in April, 1835, and is understood to be from the 
graphic pen of Sir Francis Head. 

We by no means wish to affirm that cases of real destitution, 
which ouglt to be aided and relieved, are rare or non-existent. 
Such, but for our system of compulsory, perverted, and mis- 
chievous charity, which poisons the feeling at its souree—would 
find certain and abundant assistance. We have only been desi- 
rous to point out the inevitable operation, on the morals and 
energies of the industrious classes, of a custom which virtually 
raises the slovenly, the reckless, the lazy, and the debauched into 
a superior material condition to their own. 

Ill. Thirdly, we have a few words to say as regards the 
charitable themselves. On those ill-regulated individuals whose 
charity is the mere dictate of a shallow vanity, or into whose 
donations publicity enters as a large and necessary element, we 
need waste no words of condemnation. “TI hate charity,” Lord 
Dudley is somewhere represented as saying; “’tis such an 
ostentatious vice!” We ete charity,” might as fairly be said ; 
**’tis such a lazy vice.” In a vast proportion of cases, and among 
those who contribute most liberally and largely, charity is a 
clumsy and hollow compromise between indolence and kindness; 
the acting motive is the offspring of a half-awakened conscience, 
and a more than half triumphant sloth. We give, because it is 
our impulse to be benevolent, and our wish to relieve distress ; 
because it is easier to be open-handed to petitioners than to be 
patient and laborious in investigation; because, to hand over 
the money to almoners and societies, who will do the work of 
philanthropy for us, requires no effort;—whereas, to give our 
alms with that personal inspection and supervision which alone 
can make them effective, or save them from being mischievous, 
would require much. Charity so motived and so bestowed, can 
bring down a blessing on neither giver nor receiver. In too many 
cases again,—probably in the great majority,—charity is a 
simple yielding to instinctive feeling, an indulgence of natural 
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emotion, a relief to our own feelings fully more than to the 
sufferings of others. To all unspoilt natures it is a positive pain 
to witness distress—a positive pleasure to relieve it; yet nothing 
can be more certain than that to give ourselves this pleasure 
where the result will be inevitable or even probable mischief, is 
no virtue, but a weak and criminal self-indulgence. We have no 
right to give free way to our feelings of compassion any more 
than to our feelings of indolence, of ambition, or of desire— 
where ultimate evil would be thereby wrought to the objects of 
our pity, or to our neighbours, or to society, even when the 
immediate consequence is temporary gratification to some 
wretched fellow-creature. ‘ But,” we are answered by several 
perplexed and pious people, “charity is inculcated upon us as a 
religious duty; compassion is instilled into us by the God of 
Nature: it is enforced upon us by the God of Revelation: we 
are commanded to give to him that asketh of us—we must obey 
that command: the good or evil consequences we leave in the 
hands of Him who has commanded us.” This plea is so strongly 
felt, and so often urged, that it is worth while to give a little 
attention to the detection of the fallacy which it contains. Many, 
under the influence of it, give away a fixed proportion of their 
income—a tenth, or a fifth—in charity. Many, under the in- 
fluence of it, never like to refuse an application. In Mahometan 
countries, where the command is considered even more stringent 
than with us, we have often been touched and struck with the 
universal and unhesitating obedience which is rendered to it. 
We never saw the poorest Asiatic pass a beggar without drawing 
out his nearly empty purse. But there, as here, the effects are 
most mischievous, and indicate a mistake somewhere. 

In the first place—and without pausing to inquire whether an 
ordinance suitable and safe in one state of society can fairly, 
without mischief, be transferred to a widely different set of cir- 
cumstances, and a wholly changed community—we would 
inquire of those who urge this plea of a revealed command, Do 
they carry out their principle of literal interpretation and in- 
considerate obedience? Would it be possible to do so? Do they 
for a moment maintain that it would be right to do so? Do they 
not habitually, and without an idea of wrong, “turn away from 
him that would borrow of them”? Do they think themselves 
called upon to give to the notorious impostor who importunes 
them with lies, merely because “he asketh them”? Do they 
“turn the left cheek to him who has smitten them upon the 
right”—or do they hand him over to police constable A? Do 
they press their cloak upon the thief who has robbed them of 
their coat, or do they religiously and dutifully prosecute him at 
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common law? If, in these cases, they never dream of standing by 
the plain language of the text, why do they in the case of alms- 
giving? Why, of one and the same verse, do they take one half, 
and eschew the other? Is there not an obvious admission of 
error in this inconsistency of conduct ? 

In this case, as in so many others, “the letter killeth, while 
the spirit giveth life.” In all those passages which inculcate 
charity, there is a rich and permanent meaning that underlies 
and vivifies the passing, accidental, and unessential form. They 
command us to desire and to labour to do good. In the days of 
Christ, and in the circumstances of his land, it may be that 
alms-giving was one of the most prompt and certain means 
of doing good, and was unattended by any of those mischiefs 
which invariably follow and surround it here. It is not so now. 
Our hearts are to be filled with the desire to promote the happi- 
ness and mitigate the woes of our fellow-creatures. Our hands 
are to be active incessantly in this holy cause. This is the 
Christian law and precept. But when it can be shown that, to 
give alms, is not to relieve want, but to augment it and prolong 
it; that to support cumbrous and ill-judged, though well-meant 
charities, is not to mitigate, but to multiply distress; that to 
yield to the impulses of inconsiderate benevolence is cruelty, not 
mercy—is to spread the ravages of that moral depravation which 
is more fatal than any material necessity, more infectious and 
incurable than any pestilence; when, in fine, it is notorious that 
to lavish charity is not to do good, but to do harm—how can 
men who reverence their Bible dare to shelter their self-indulgent 
malefactions under the outside of a text which, in its essential 
meaning, commands the very opposite of such unrighteous and 
egotistical weakness? Why, if they will have specific words, 
instead of pervading tenour, to hold by, do they never think of 
such texts as we might quote in crowds:—* It must needs be 
that offences come ; but woe unto that man through whom they 
come.” I say unto you, If any of you shall cause one of these 
little ones to offend, it were better for him,” &c. &c. “ The 
industrious eateth to the satisfaction of his appetite, but the belly 
of the sluggard shall want.” “ The sluggard will not plough, 
because it is cold; therefore he shall beg in harvest, and shall 
have nothing.” Or finally, “This we commanded you, that if 
any would not work, neither should he eat.” 

Is there, then, we shall be asked, no mode in which we may 
indulge those kindly emotions, and exercise that benevolent 
activity which surely could not have been bestowed upon us 
merely to lie dormant? Are we to be condemned for ever to 
witness want and misery around us, under a stern prohibition 
against making any attempt torelieve it? Are there no means of 
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doing good without the risk of doing a preponderating amount 
of harm? Most assuredly, yes: even the humblest among us in 
position and in powers, has within his reach ample opportunities, 
manifold channels, by the due use of which he may confer real 
blessings on his kind and kindred, sufficient to satisfy the most 
exigent affection, and may become, in sober truth, “afellow-worker 
together with God, in exploring and giving effect to the benevo- 
lent tendencies of nature.”* We fear, however, these modes are 
too laborious and unostentatious to be generally popular. The 
plain truth is, that the “luxury of doing good,” like the luxury 
of growing rich, demands study, effort, industry, and caution. 
The profession of philanthropy, like every other, can be safely 
and serviceably practised only by those who have mastered its 
principles ra graduated in its soundest schools. It is as 
dangerous to practise charity, as to practise physic without a 
diploma. He who would benefit mankind must first qualify him- 
self for the task. 

The first, the wisest, the surest, the most far-reaching field for 
the efforts of him who would serve his fellow-creatures, is the 
ascertaining and enforcing those principles of social science by 
which alone misery can be permanently removed or prevented, 
and distress, effectually and without mischief, relieved. Thus 


only can the source be discovered and dried up: thus only can 
the axe be laid to the root of the tree. ‘Till this is done, all our 
other efforts—even the most energetic and self-sacrificing—are 
blind struggles, labours in the dark,—as likely to aggravate as 
to mitigate the evil :— 


“The prayer of Ajax was for light. 
Through all that dark and desperate fight— 
The darkness of that noonday night— 
He asked but the return of sight 
To see his foeman’s face.” 


There is no field so grand as this. He who relieves, even if 
successfully and harmlessly, a score of cases of human wretched- 
ness, takes but so many drops out of an ever springing fountain 
of woe. He who, by patient thought, or searching investiga- 
tion, reaches and exposes the hidden source whence all this 
wretchedness arises, who points out how it may be cured, and 
enforces the duty of its eradication, saps the very springs whence 
that sad fountain is supplied. A kind action is the widow’s 
mite,—to the honour of the doer, indeed, but temporary and 
limited in its influence. A sound principle, once enunciated, 





* Robert Hall. Sermon: “ Reflections on War.” 
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and enforced on general acceptance, operates through all lands— 
bears fruit through all time. A few short years pass away, and 
we and our infantile efforts, and our feeble works, and our ephe- 
meral charities, and our transient benevolences, and our micro- 
scopic barriers against an overwhelming tide of evil, and our 
puny struggles against an enemy whose hosts seem countless and 
exhaustless, will have been told off into the oblivion of the past, 
and have left no trace save in the books of the Recording Angel. 
But one certain truth of social or moral science—one clear and 
indisputable axiom—once discovered and made good, is eternal, 
unceasing, and omnipotent: it acts and works—an indefatigable 
agent—while its promulgator rests from his labours: it operates 
on millions who have never heard of him; on thousands who 
have long forgotten him. A good deed is human, and is marked 
by the transitoriness and feebleness of all human things. A great 
principle partakes of the attributes of Nature—its perennial 
freshness—its immortal activity—its resistless might. 

The study, therefore, of those just laws on which social well- 
being depends, and from the neglect or violation of which all 
human misery springs—save that portion of it which is insepa- 
rable from an imperfect nature and a transitory life; the elu- 
cidation of those points on which we have departed from the 
dictates of sense and justice, and thus have brought upon 
society those maladies and sufferings under which it labours; 
the ascertainment and enforcing of the means by which our false 
steps can be most safely and rapidly retraced; these indicate the 
path in which they who have the requisite energy and patience 
may most surely and extensively do good. Sometimes the social 
wretchedness we would relieve springs from a selfish or a sense- 
less law; oftener from obedience to a thoughtless impulse ; 
oftenest of all from forgetfulness of some great rule of right 
—from having endeavoured to mend and counteract nature’s 
mode of action, in place of watching it, and placing ourselves in 
harmony with it. We religiously believe that the want, destitu- 
tion, and misery, which so haunt and shock us in our compli- 
cated modern world, are in no way natural or necessary ; that in 
all cases it is due and traceable, not to God’s ordinances, but to 
some notable and palpable contravention of those ordinances; 
and that he who would cure it end relieve it, must first find out 
where that contravention has been, and how it can most promptly 
be amended. We hold that “ No world, or thing here below, 
ever fell into misery without having first fallen into folly, into 
sin against the Supreme Ruler of it, by adopting as a law of 
conduct what was not a law, but the reverse of one; and that 
till its folly, till its sin be cast out of it, there is not the smallest 
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hope of its misery going}............that if huge misery prevail, it 
is because huge cowardice, falsity, disloyalty, universal injustice 
high and low, have still longer prevailed, and must straightway 
try to cease prevailing.” 

Unfortunately, this line and channel of benevolence demands 
a degree of mental exertion, of humility, of patience, which is 
gall and wormwood to the hasty and restiess impulses of the 
charitable. It is shunned by them as at once laborious and 
unostentatious. They leave it, with a mixed feeling of incapa- 
city and disgust, to the thinker, the statesman, and the political 
economist. Nay, they too often endeavour to raise a prejudice 
against these more patient and toilsome well-doers, as cold- 
hearted and even irreligious. Misery, they tell us, was not meant 
to be eradicated, but to remain a perpetual call upon the exer- 
cise of our tenderness and compassion. Those textualists—to 
whom the Bible, to which they should go for better teaching, is 
a mere arsenal of sortes Virgiliane, to be opened at random and 
read awry—who condemn those who would abolish slavery in 
the name of the sentence which was passed on Ham: “a ser- 
vant of servants shall he be unto his brethren”—have also a 
verse ready to fling at the systematic and thorough “ fellow- 
workers together with God,” whose obscurer and severer labours 
they abjure. It is absurd to expect, and wrong to attempt to 
eradicate destitution (we are told), because it is written: ‘ The 
poor shall never cease out of the land.” It is wicked, no less 
than irreverent, thus to misuse Scripture, and go to it for missiles, 
Now, first, the passage in question is from a chapter in Deute- 
ronomy,* and is given as areason for the open hand and the 
kindly heart. It is one incidental expression picked out of a 
long passage, other directions (relating to the Sabbatical year 
of Judea) and predictions of which are carefully put aside 
and eschewed; for example—that “we must lend, but never 
borrow ;” that no creditor must exact payment of a debt from a 
countryman; that a bond-servant, who is unwilling to be set 
free, shall have his or her ear nailed to the door-post, and become 
a slave for ever, &c. &c. Why do the reckless citers of these 
Biblical expression; take the convenient and leave the incon- 
venient portions? Secondly, even if the passage in question 
were meant to convey the positive divine assertion which is 
ascribed to it, how could a statement relating to the peculiarly- 
governed land of Judeea, be held applicable to the wholly differ- 
ently constituted land of Britain? However, in the ¢Aird and 
last place, the supposed signification of the abused passage 
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cannot be the correct one; since, at the fourth verse, we are told 
that such and such things shall be done, “ save when there are no 
poor among you,” or as the margin reads still more emphatically, 
* to the end that there be no poor among you.” Such are the un- 
seemly and broken weapons with which the charitable assail the 
laboriously, scientifically, and judiciously benevolent! 

* But,” some will say, “this scientific, wholesale, somewhat 
roundabout way of doing good is not for us. We have neither 
the requisite knowledge nor the requisite talent for philosophical 
investigations into the primary causes of the misery we see 
around us; but our hearts bleed for it: we yearn to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and to pour oil into the wounds of the wayfarer ; 
to communicate some portion of our own peace and prosperity 
to those whom Providence is trying with a darker and wearier 
lot. It cannot be that we are condemned to do nothing for our 
fellow-creatures: show us some way in which we also may be 
useful."—The plea is irresistible. Our views would bear a mani- 
fest impress of unsoundness were we unable to meet it with a 
satisfactory reply. 

The men of action, as well as the men of thought, have their 
appropriate sphere of benevolent exertion, and one which yields 
prompter and more perceptible, if less grand and permanent 
results. But even here much previous consideration and infor- 
mation is necessary to enable them to act judiciously. They 
will still have to be most carefully on their guard, both against 
imposture and against anything which can impair self-reliance or 
the motives to industry. This premised, their sphere of usefulness 
is that of personal exertion. The easy course of making com- 
mittees and societies their instruments and almoners must be 
abandoned for the far more difficult and laborious one of direct 
intercourse with the distressed. Relief and aid, judiciously 
administered to those whose circumstances are and have long 
been known to the giver, will do harm in comparatively few 
cases. ‘To these it ought, we think, to be almost always rigidly 
confined. One great advantage of this mode of action is that 
assistance will be far more likely to reach the really and the 
quietly suffering. Now, it is the clamorous, the importunate, 
the shameless, who obtain the dole, while the patient, the modest, 
the enduring, who hide rather than parade their wants, are apt 
to be passed by, and are robbed by imposture or improvidence of 
the charity and the sympathy which are their due. True 
heart-breaking distress is far seldomer to be found in beggary 
than in a few steps higher in social life. The second advantage 
is, that the pecuniary means of the benevolent not only go much 
further, but are often found not to be the thing wanted. The 
assistance that a man of business, or a judicious lady, or any 
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person of education or knowledge of the world, can give to the 
poor, the ignorant, and the inefficient, without drawing their 
purse-strings, often far surpasses any that could be rendered by 
money. Instruction, such as experience can give, how to make 
the most of their slender means; putting them in the way of 
obtaining most readily and simply the object they desire ; finding 
out for them the precise quarter in which their peculiar faculty 
will most surely and profitably meet with employment; un- 
ravelling any difficulties or imbroglios in their affairs, arising 
either from casualty or the injustice and oppression of others, 
which five minutes close attention from a practised man or 
woman of business will generally suffice to do; a well-timed 
letter written for them, if merely to show that they have a friend ; 
—nay, even the mere sympathy of listening—will often prove the 
most invaluable aid which the rich can bestow upon the poor. ° 

There is yet another mode in which the energetic and bene- 
volent may do incalculable good. They may feel a particular 
vocation ; they may be specially impressed with some one pecu- 
liar form of social evil, and may devote themselves to war with 
it; their line of usefulness may be indicated to them by their 
— rather than by their position; they may master one 
particular branch of philanthropy, and bind all their powers 
to its service. ‘These are perhaps the most obviously, certainly, 
speedily, successful of all the messengers of mercy. They unite 
the full comprehension and careful thought of the first class with 
the personal action of the second. Such is Mrs. Chisholm, who, 
by years of unwearied individual effort, has remodelled the whole 
system of Australian emigration, has reunited many families long 
broken and apart, has saved many unprovided women, cast 
desolate upon the streets of Sydney, from destitution and from 
sin, and has started thousands on a respectable and prosperous 
course. Such is Mr. Wright, of Manchester, who, poor and 
laborious himself, has long devoted himself to intercourse with 
prisoners, gaining their confidence, and ascertaining their 
character and capabilities, in order that he might be able, when 
their term of imprisonment was expired, to procure for them 
some honest employment, and thus save them from the ordinary 
and otherwise inevitable destiny of the liberated convict—being 
cast back upon his evil courses for a living. Such, again, are 
several others we could name, were it not that we have no right 
to drag before the public those who “do good by stealth,” and 
would “ blush to find it fame.” Such, finally, is the gentleman, 
a brief account of whose labours we subjoin :— 

“In the spring of 1848 the attention of Mr. Walker, the Westminster 
Missionary of the City Mission, was called to the necessity of applying 
some remedy to the alarming vice and destitution that prevailed 
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amongst a large section of a densely peopled community, whose future 
prospects seemed to be totally neglected. A vast mass of convicted 
felons, and vagrants, who had given themselves up as entirely lost to 
human society, and whose ambition was solely how they could attain 
the skill of being the most accomplished burglars, congregated upon 
the ‘ Devil’s Acre.’ Most of these degraded youths were strangers to 
all religious and moral impressions—destitute of any ostensible means 
of obtaining an honest livelihood, and having no provision made for 
them when sent from prison. They had no alternative but again 
resorting to begging or stealing for a miserable existence; and not 
only they themselves being exposed to all the contaminating influences 
of bad example, and literally perishing for lack of knowledge, but also 
leading others astray—such as boys from nine to twelve years of age, 
whom, in a short time, they would train as clever in vice as themselves, 
and make them useful in their daily avocations. 

“ Nearly ten years’ experience in visiting their haunts of misery and 
crime, and entering into friendly conversation with them, taught Mr. 
Walker that punishment acted with but little effect as a check upon 
criminal offenders ; and it was thought more worthy of the Christian 
philanthropists to set on foot a system of improvement, which should 
change the habits and elevate the character of this degraded part of our 
population,—a system which should rescue them from the haunts of 
infamy, instil into their minds the principles of religion and morality, 
and train them to honest and -industrious occupations. With these 
great objects in view, a scheme of training was commenced which has 
since flourished. One lad was selected from the Ragged School, fed, 
and lodged, as an experiment. The boy had been a thief and vagrant 
for several years, was driven from his home through the ill-usage of a 
step-grandfather: the only clothing he possessed was an old tattered coat, 
and part of a pair of trousers, and these one complete mass of filth. 
After five months’ training, through the kindness of Lord Ashley, he 
was accepted as an emigrant to Australia. Finding he was successful, 
his joy and gratitude were unbounded. _ A short time before he em- 
barked, he said, ‘If ever I should be possessed of a farm, it shall be 
called Lord Ashley’s Farm. I shall never forget the Ragged School; 
for if it had not been for it, instead of going to Australia with a good 
character, | should have been sent to some other colony loaded with 
chains.’ He has since been heard of as being in a respectable situation, 
conducting himself with the strictest propriety. 

“ Being successful in reclaiming one, Mr. Walker was encouraged to 
select six more from the same Ragged School, varying from the age of 
fifteen to nineteen years; although at the time it was not known where 
a shilling could be obtained towards their support, he was encouraged 
to persevere. A small room was taken at two shillings per week; 
truss of straw was purchased, and a poor woman was kind enough to 
give two old rugs, which was the only covering for the six. ‘They were 
content to live on a small portion of bread and dripping per day, aud 
attend the Ragged School; at last an old sack was bought for the straw 
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and a piece of carpet, in addition to the two rugs, to cover them. One 
of them was heard to say one night, while absolutely enjoying this 
wretched accommodation, ‘ Now, are we not comfortable?—should we 
not be thankful? How many poor families there are who have not 
such good beds to lie on!’ One of those he addressed, aged nineteen 
years, had not known the comfort of such a bed for upwards of three 
years, having slept during that time in an empty cellar. Five of those 
lads are now in Australia, and the other—who had been the leader of a 
gang of thieves for several years—is now aconsistent member and com- 
municant in the Church, and fills a responsible situation in England. 

“ When the experiment was in this condition, a benevolent lady not 
only contributed largely towards the support of the inmates, but also 
recommended her friends to follow her example. A larger room was 
taken; the lady ordered beds and bedding to be immediately pur- 
chased: the merits of the system became more publicly known; two 
additional rooms were taken, and ultimately the whole premises con- 
verted into a public institution, known as the Westminster Ragged 
Dormitory, and particularly alluded to in the article before men- 
tioned.* 

“Since its establishment, there have been one hundred and sixty- 
three applications. Seventy-six have been admitted from the streets ; 
thirteen from various prisons, recommended by the chaplains; twenty- 
three did not complete their probation; four were dismissed for mis- 
conduct ; three absconded after completing their probation; five were 
dismissed for want of funds; two restored to their friends; two are 
filling situations in England; fifteen emigrated to Australia; five to 
the United States; and thirty are at present in the Institution.” 


Some great services yet remain to be rendered to the poor, 
especially in large towns, which they cannot render to themselves, 
and which lie, for the most part, beyond the reach of indi- 
vidual exertion. Such are sanitary arrangements, on which so 
much both of health, comfort, and morality depends, and yet 
which require not only consent and combination on the part of 
numbers, but sometimes also Legislative or Government faci- 
lities. These are legitimate and worthy objects for the united 
benevolence and means of numbers. One other we may specify 
—the placing of decent and comfortable dwellings within reach 
of the poor. In our great cities, it often becomes absolutely im- 
possible for the working class to procure these forthemselves. ‘The 
establishment, therefore, of blocks of well-built cottages, and of 
model lodging-houses, in healthy localities, is an exertion of 
benevolence which the strictest principle must approve. They 
are not gifts; they are investments of money, yielding an ade- 
quate remuneration, and for which the good they do to others is 





* We confess that now it has become an “ Institution,” instead of a case of 
pee care, watchfulness, and management, its real good will, we fear, 
ecome more problematical. 
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an incidental and additional return. They result from the employ- 
ment of the thought, knowledge, and judgment of educated men 
on behalf of those who, though anxious for the advantage, and 
quite willing to pay for it, do not know how to set about pro- 
curing it. 


To conclude. Destitution, and the charity which so largely 
causes it and so imperfectly relieves it, we regard as temporary 
evils, which will pass away together, so soon as true benevolence, 
under the guidance of wisdom, shall have brought back society 
into its normal condition of sanity and soundness. We do not 
believe that professions are to be always overstocked—wages to 
be always inadequate—labourers to be always improvident— 
imposture to be + me fat and prosperous. We see countries 
where these things are not so: we see indications of the rising 
activity of causes, and the incipient triumph of principles, under 
the operation of which they will cease to be so in England. 
When that time shall have arrived—when those influences 
which are now only beginning to act, shall have wrought out 
their finished task—our kindly impulses and deep consciousness 
of the debt we owe to others, will cast off the lazy shape of charity, 
and rise into the attitude and assume the garb of true philan- 
thropy. No longer partially a love of self, it will become, purely 
and unstainedly, a love of man. It need fear no pause in its 
activity, from the want of an ample and a worthy field. It will 
never die out from lack of aim. Though the destitute may 
** cease out of the land,” the objects of our Christian compassion 
and our human love never can. When poverty has ceased to be 
squalid and miserable, and when want is banished from a land 
of plenty, and dependence has died out with the social blunders 
and injustices which fostered it, humanity will remain as it was 
before— imperfect, feeble, subject to casualty, to misfortune, 
and to sorrow. In soothing, aiding, and strengthening these, 
benevolence will still and ever find abundant occupation; but 
its objects will be cases, not classes—exceptions, not rules; and 
its operations will be no longer carried on by machinery, relent- 
less, ponderous, and indiscriminate; but by human creatures— 
watchful, tearful, considerate, and wise. 
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Lettre de M. Charles Mathews aux Auteurs Dramatiques de 
la France. With a Translation according to the terms of 
the International Convention. C. Mitchell. 


‘YUCH is the title of a brochure with which the lively manager 
of the Lyceum amused his own leisure and the town during 
the last theatrical recess. It is published in French and English, 
and, notwithstanding the sly Bit at the convention in the 
title-page, neither version is strictly a translation. It appears 
to have been written in both languages, the points of departure 
being clearly marked by the cou/eur locale. The French is 
creditable to Mr. Mathews, perfectly easy in the towrnure, and 
idiomatic in expression. Yet the reader feels at once that it is 
an Englishman’s French, which is about as different from that of 
a Frenchman as an anatomical wax figure from the living 
original. : 

We note this, not by way of criticising Mr. Mathews, but 
for the sake of illustrating a difficulty which no Englishman has 
ever entirely vanquished. He may write with an exactitude 
so faultless, that even the Academy itself shall not be able to 
detect a flaw in the performance; yet the national esprit—that 
which imparts the distinctive vis—will still be wanting. The 
mind of a Frenchman is trained in a different school. As Hazlitt 
observed of that gay and volatile nation, that they are aw fond 
the most melancholy people in the world, so beneath the surface 
of their most trivial productions, down to the evanescent vaude- 
ville, there is a strict and severe arrangement of the subject. 
The Frenchman is a logician and casuist under his mask of 
vivacity. He is as systematic in the division and distribution of 
his topics, as in the observance of rule and measure in his old 
legitimate drama. The groundwork is as regularly laid out as the 
gardens of Versailles. So far, we may imitate him with success : 
for the same sort of method is attainable by a faculty universal 
and common to all. But it is when he comes to cover this for- 
mal surface with fantastical and meretricious embellishments that 
we strain after him in vain. Our sober judgment instinctively 
rejects these strange heresies of treatment. We cannot light up 
serious things after the manner of a galantie show. We cannot 
throw political treatises into the shape of dramatic ¢ableauz. 
The cemetery, with us, must retain its air of sadness and solem- 
nity ; we cannot make it laugh out in the sun with gaudy deco- 
rations and floral surprises. There are some examples of excellent 
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French authorship by Englishmen, amongst the most remarkable 
of which are Colonel ‘townley’s translation of “ Hudibras,” and 
Beckford’s * Vathek ;’ but we do not know any instance in 
which the peculiarities we have indicated, and which give the 
“native hue” to composition, have been effectively repro- 
duced. 

The main object ‘of the pamphlet is to show that the Inter- 
national Convention for the protection of dramatic copyright is 
calculated to lead to endless embarrassments and litigation. But 
if Mr. Mathews’ statement of our obligations on that score be 
correct, the perplexities created by the Convention are really 
of no importance whatever. He tells us, that of 263 new pieces 
brought out in Paris in 1851, only eight were translated for the 
use of our twenty-three London theatres. Could we rely on the 
accuracy of this curious scrap of statistics we should certainly 
arrive at the conclusion that it was a matter of indifference 
whether the Convention increased or diminished the facilities 
for the production of English versions of French dramas. But 
we apprehend there must be some error in Mr. Mathews’ figures, 
or that the year of the Exhibition, which he has selected to 
illustrate his position, was, for some unexplained reason, singu- 
larly barren of foreign novelties. The fact of our extensive loans 
from the French need not be reduced to a tabular form. It is 
notorious to every actor, playwright, and play-goer in the kingdom. 
Some of our minor dramatic authors are in the habit of dealing 
so largely in this commodity, that the London managers find 
it necessary, as an indispensable part of their business, to keep 
themselves au courant with the ever-increasing répertoires of 
the French stage, in order to be able to discriminate, amongst the 
pieces presented to them, between veritable originals and mere 
adaptations in disguise. Nobody knows this better than Mr. 
Mathews, although he says in his pleasant, bantering, and irre- 
sponsible way, that our own cuisine furnishes us with sufficient 
solid meat and pudding to support us, and that if we rush over 
to France now and then, it is only to look after a few made- 
dishes and delicate kickshaws to tickle the palates of epicures. 
But if this be all, why does he exhibit so much anxiety about the 
restrictive operation of the Convention? If we take nothing but 
a few kickshaws now and then from France, why does he trouble 
himself to show the French dramatists how deeply their interests 
are compromised by the new international arrangements ? 

When Mr. Mathews says that there were only eight new 
pieces translated from the French in 1851, — he confines 
his enumeration to nearly literal versions. But such versions— 


of which, for obvious reasons, there are at all times very few— 
make but a small proportion of the whole amount of our obliga- 
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tions. The bulk of the dramas we derive from the French are not 
direct transcripts, but careful adaptations, the dextrous English 
playwright availing himself only of those portions of dialogue 
and design that will suit his purpose, ignoring the rest, and 
filling up the borrowed outlines with matter better adapted to 
the taste of his own audience. Upon this point we are glad 
to be able to quote so practical an authority as Mr. Mathews 
himself :— 

“ Literal word-for-word translations are of no use whatever, and have 
never, nor will they ever, have much success on the English stage. The 
taste of the two countries is so essentially different, that it requires a 
very skilful hand to adapt, expand, retrench, and arrange even the most 
available foreign dramas—especially as it is a well-known circumstance 
that the details which produce the most effect in Paris are frequently 
those which produce the least in London. Up to the present time, we 
have been in the habit of changing, cutting, adding, and altering 
whatever we have thought necessary to success.” 

In short, we adopt the groundwork, invariably remarkable for 
the skill which it is laid out, and reject all those features in the 
treatment which are repugnant to English taste. 

Of the eight translations referred to by Mr. Mathews, we find 
that two were produced by himself, two at the Adelphi, two at the 
little theatre in the Strand, and only one at the Haymarket—the 
last refuge of the national drama. Now, it is impossible to appre- 
ciate the value of a statement intended to show in how slight a 
degree we are indebted to our neighbours, unless it also presents 
the means of ascertaining how much we are indebted to ourselves. 
It is nothing to the purpose to say that we have taken only eight 
French pieces out of 263; the real question is, what proportion 
did those eight pieces bear to the total number we produced 
within the same period? We believe, that if Mr. Mathews had 
put the argument in this shape, he would have been compelled 
into an admission the very reverse of the inference he desires his 
French readers to draw from his figures. He may be assured 
that they understand their business too well not to be able to 
detect the fallacy; and that they do not need to be informed 
that the production, in a single season, of two pieces in such 
theatres as the Lyceum, the Adelphi, and the Strand, swallows 
up a very considerable amount of the literary enterprise of their 
respective managements. 

The objections Mr. Mathews urges against the fourth article 
of the Convention are not of much weight. The object of the 
Convention is twofold—to protect the interests of authors, on the 
one hand, and to secure the ultimate interests of the public of 
both countries, on the other. If the production to be protected 
were equally available at each side of the channel, exactly 
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as it was originally produced, there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in the matter. It might be protected as we protect any 
other copyright or patented article, by giving a certain term of 
years to the inventor. But the production is not of this nature, 
and cannot be thus provided for. French plays cannot be trans- 
ferred to the English stage, nor English plays to the French: 
they must be translated or adapted. It is only in one or other 
of these forms that any use can be made of either. The Con- 
vention, therefore, appears to us to meet all possible contingencies, 
by explicitly regulating the conditions under which translations 
and adaptations are hereafter to be permitted. The author must 
acquire his legal rights by a translation in the first instance. 
Having thus established his property in a work, he becomes at once 
entitled to the same protection which the laws afford to native 
authors, But, in order to prevent the dramatic literature of either 
country from being arbitrarily withheld from circulation, it is re- 
quired that this translation shall. appear within three months 
after the registration and deposit of the original. We are not 
aware that anybody complains of that arrangement, nor does it 
seem to present any tenable ground of complaint. If an author 
thinks it worth his while to secure legal rights in a foreign 
country, it is no great hardship on him to require that he shall 
establish them within three months in the shape in which alone 
he can become entitled to them. And if he do not, he cannot 
reasonably object to the obvious consequence, by which his 
forfeited interest becomes common property. 

__ With respect to adaptations, the case is different. It is impos- 
sible, in a treaty or legislative enactment, to define how far an 
adaptation may be carried without trespassing upon the rights 
of the original author. The question that arises here depends 
on special circumstances, and cannot be settled by a general defi- 
nition. We learn from Mr. Mathews that, in adapting a French 
piece to the English stage, it must be changed, cut, augmented, 
and altered. Now, this is a process upon which the adapter 
expends some original skill, and by which, to a certain extent, 
he may make the piece his own. The question is, whether his exci- 
sions, alterations, and additions have that effect, or whether they 
are merely a colourable mode of appropriating to his own use 
the labours of another. It is evident that this is a matter which 
can be decided only on the evidence; and that, therefore, each 
case must stand on its own merits. The Convention accordingly 
provides, we think very properly, that the protection guaranteed 
to foreign authors is not intended to prohibit “fair imitations or 
adaptations of dramatic works,” and that the question “ whether 
a work is an imitation or a piracy, shall in all cases be decided 
by the courts of justice.” To this provision Mr. Mathews 
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strenuously objects. Our mercurial manager protests against the 
appeal to law:— 


“Why leave the decision to the lawyers? Why not at once give a 

plain and lucid explanation of the meaning of the words, and define 
terms before commencing hostilities? Why not settle a penalty in case 
of any breach of the law, and refer all questions that may arise upon 
it—[upon what? the penalty or the breach of the law ?]—to a com- 
mittee of dramatic authors, who, at least, may be supposed to under- 
stand something of the matter, rather than the lawyers, who cannot be 
expected to know anything about it ?” 
The sprightly temperament which Mr. Mathews turns to such 
happy effect upon the stage, is not favourable to the due consi- 
deration of international treaties. These crude and hasty 
questions have something of the air of that triumphant breath- 
lessness which the actor infuses so successfully into ‘“ Patter 
versus Clatter;” but an argument involving practical results 
cannot be disposed of in this vivacious way. ‘The Convention 
does not define the terms, simply because the terms cannot be 
defined: it does not settle a penalty for an invasion of property, 
because invasions of property are not punished by penalties, but 
by damages proportioned to the amount of pecuniary injury sus- 
tained; and it refers the breach of the law not to arbitration, 
but to the usual tribunals to which the judicature of both coun- 
_ tries confides the decision of all similar questions. A committee 
of dramatic authors would be at once incompetent and preju- 
diced, besides that it would set up a piece of machinery so 
cumbrous and expensive as to deter most writers for the stage 
from appealing to its decision. Such a committee, to be effec- 
tive and trustworthy, should be composed of an equal number 
of French and English dramatists; and we need scarcely add 
that the cost and inconvenience of assembling a mixed bench of 
judges from the two capitals to determine upon the infringe- 
ment of a farce, would be so preposterous an application of 
means to ends, as to render it a dead letter in practice. Dramatic 
authors would be much more usefully employed in such cases as 
witnesses than as arbitrators. 

Mr. Mathews thinks it quite a “legal conundrum” to decide 
“ what is a ‘ fair adaptation’ that is not a ‘translation,’ but only 
an ‘imitation.’” Profounder conundrums than this are, never- 
theless, decided every day in the courts of justice; nor do we 
apprehend that any jury, composed of men of ordinary intelli- 
gence, could have much difficulty in arriving at a rational con- 
clusion. It might be shown to their entire satisfaction, for 
example, that the “ Honeymoon” is an imitation of the “ ‘Taming 
of the Shrew,” and that the “Revenge” is an imitation of 
“Othello;” that the “Hypocrite” is a fair adaptation of the 
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“ Tartufe;” and that a great number of the one and two act pieces 
brought out in London during the last few years, are trans- 
lations, cut, clipped, and altered to the English taste. Instances 
might occasionally arise in which it would be necessary to 
exercise a little closer discrimination; but, being susceptible 
of evidence and proof, there is no reason to fear that the same 
average common sense which is found capable of dealing with 
the most important and intricate causes, would not be able to 
determine the vested rights in a vaudeville. 

Mr. Mathews labours under another perplexity about the 
appearance of the translation within three months after its 
original registration. 

“What is meant,” he asks, by ‘appear? Must the translation be 
‘ played,’ ‘published,’ or ‘registered in manuscript? Well, as ‘ appear’ 
in theatrical parlance, means be ‘played, it is of no use saying, that 
a piece was ‘written’ at such a time—has it been ‘played? If not, it 
counts for nothing.” 

We have not the least suspicion of what Mr. Mathews means 
by being “registered in manuscript ;” and, if we understand this 
passage correctly, are surprised that he should be so little 
acquainted with the state of the law in England, as to suppose 
that it is necessary to the protection of a dramatic author that 
his piece should be played. If he will try the experiment of 
appropriating to the use of his theatre any piece that has been 
only published and not played, he will discover his mistake. The 
Convention is quite clear upon this point. The translation 
must “appear” within three months—that is, it must be printed 
and published within three months; thereby establishing in the 
French author exactly the same legal right in his own production 
which the English author secures by the same means. 

Passing from these knotty problems, we come to the subject 
of the French drama as a source for English playwrights to 
draw upon; and here Mr. Mathews is perfectly “at home.” He 
touches, in a vein of laughing irony, upon the blunders our 
“lively neighbours” are in the habit of falling into whenever 
they attempt to depict English life and manners; shows how 
Mrs. Siddons is made to put on the disguise of a village idiot, 
and run about the muddy neon barefoot, accompanied by a mys- 
terious stranger, who turns out to be Sheridan; now a coach- 
maker's boy, called Robinson, who frequents the Dig-dog tavern 
in the city, looking on the sea, with fishing-nets hanging from 
the walls, is discovered by the lord mayor to be the natural son 
of a peer of the realm, whose magnificent mansion is at the 
corner of Holywell-street in the Strand, and how this Robinson 
is afterwards commanded by the queen, in the middle of the 
street, to marry the waitress at an eating-house, and is then sent 
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off as ambassador to represent the Court of St. James’s at Paris; 
how, in one piece, Shakspeare and Falstaff are presented drink- 
ing together at a public-house, where Queen Elizabeth meets the 
poet, the “divine Williams,” and falls in love with him; and 
how, in another, Henry V., who died in 1422, is made to choose 
for his boon companion the dissolute Rochester, “ who was not 
born till 1648 !” 

It would be as idle a waste of space to dwell upon these incon- 
gruities as to expatiate on the immorality of the modern French 
drama. Mr. Mathews indulges in some details upon this latter 
point which it is unnecessary to pursue. In the following pas- 
sage, which, extravagant as it may seem to those who are unac- 
quainted with the real character of the French stage, is not in 
the slightest degree exaggerated, we have a bird’s-eye view of 
some, and by no means the most objectionable, of the ingredients 
that enter into the concoction of a genuine Parisian drama:— 

“ Milliners’ girls and lawyers’ clerks living together in the most unce- 
remonious manner; actresses talking openly and unblushingly of their 
numerous lovers; ballet-girls, with accidental children by unknown 
fathers ; interesting young ladies, who fall asleep, they don’t know why, 
at the end of the first act; to awake with a baby, they don’t know how, 
at the beginning of the second. In short, nothing but mistresses, 
accoucheurs, midwives, wet-nurses, infants, cradles, and feeding-bottles, 
in every direction.” 

The mere indecency of such exhibitions is bad enough; but 
the vicious scenes through which they are worked up to the 
surface, sparkling with witty dialogue, and displaying consum- 
mate adroitness in the management of stage effects and ingenious 
“ situations,” are still worse. We are not sure, however, that we 
shall fare better in turning to the “ virtuous indignation” phase 
of the French drama. 

The morality of a French play is, generally speaking, more 
dangerous than its most open and shameless vices. Its vindi- 
cation of a moral purpose is usually accomplished through the 
development of an immoral design, so fascinating in its presenta- 
tion as to captivate the prurient imagination of the spectators 
much more forcibly than the final moral satisfies their reason or 
awakens their conscience. Virtue in these pieces consists in the 
successful resistance to temptation, as if that were the sole 
business virtue had to transact in this world; and as the tempta- 
tion is invariably of an illicit and debasing kind, the victorious 
issue of the struggle offers a very weak and inadequate com- 
pensation for the demoralizing effect of the process through 
which we pass to its attainment. Five acts, or even two or 
three, of exciting passion, treated with much suggestive skill, are 
not obliterated by a flat and artificial escape, at the close of the 
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last scene, from the perils with which the plot is thickly strewn. 
All that is real and striking in the play is its elaboration of the 
evil; while the good that comes in the end is dull, dreary, and 
unreal, disappointing rather than rewarding the expectation of 
the audience. A French dramatist’s notion of virtue would 
seem to resolve itself into the conception, in the first instance, 
of some base design against the honour of a friend, or the 
chastity of a woman, and a valiant conquest of the meditated 
villany at the last moment. His hero must sin greatly in 
thought, before he can prevail upon himself to exhibit a little 
virtuous instinct in act; and his sin is painted in such attractive 
colours that it monopolizes the whole interest of the representa- 
tion. It is not, in short, an example of fixed principles influ- 
encing human conduct, but of loose and vagrant passions checked 
on the eve of consummation by an impulse, in the stability or 
soundness of which no thinking being, capable of distinguishing 
between the true and the false, would place the smallest confidence. 
The lessons we derive from these illustrations of the triumphs of 
virtue make so faint an appeal to our moral feelings, while they 
set the worst vices before us in the strongest lights and the most 
energetic forms, as to be a hundred times more injurious than 
instructive to the miscellaneous audiences of the theatre, who 
have neither time nor inclination to wrestle with sophistries, and 
who take sensual impressions much more quickly than they can 
penetrate ethical subtleties. 

In England, we place the morality of the stage on a different 
basis. We do not dramatize mental violations of the Decalogue, 
and take credit to ourselves for the non-commission of crimes 
which we hold it to be demoralizing even to contemplate. The 
sentimental repentance of a profligate who is endeavouring all 
through the play to compass the seduction of a married woman, 
and who relieves her from his persecution only just before the 
curtain drops, out of deference to a negative faith, conveys a 
* moral” which the English public are disposed to resent as a 
social offence, rather than to accept as a tribute to virtue. They 
do not sit in the playhouse to try cases of crim. con., and 
will not consent to have the impurities of unlawful passion 
developed in detail, merely for the satisfaction of seeing an im- 
perfect criminal retreat from his purpose in the end. 

As a sample of the kind of play we have been describing, we 
may instance “ Le Comte Hermann,” a drama in five acts, 
written by a distinguished author, and produced at the Thédtre 
Historique some three years ago. This piece is ushered to the 
public with a preface and epilogue, in which the author is at 
infinite pains to impress upon his readers its chaste and lofty 
moral, which he deliberately announces as a philosophical expo- 
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sition of that nobility of soul which is raised above material 

assion and physical excitement. In the whole range of the 
French drama, probably, we could not discover a play more 
completely illustrative of the national idea of spiritual purity, 
this piece being avowedly written with that express object in 
view, by one who is not only a master of his art, but who 
thoroughly knows the way to the sympathies of his audience. 
He tells us that his earlier plays, written when he was young, 
were filled with wild passions, which he looks back upon in his 
maturity as dreams and follies; and that he now comes to treat 
of these matters more calmly and thoughtfully. The heroes of 
these plays, he informs us, died “ maudits et damnés; but,” says 
he, ‘‘ you shall see how Count Hermann dies.” It is the death 
of Count Hermann that crowns the moral; and to that matured 
offering on the shrine of French morality we invite the reader’s 
attention. 

It is necessary to premise that Count Hermann is one of those 
wonderful specimens of faultless humanity that we meet with 
only in fictions of a sublime and ecstatic order. He is the most 
disinterested of men, and so magnificent in his unselfishness 
that he thinks a great deal more of other people’s happiness 
than his own. He is enormously rich, combines the chivalry of 
past times with the refinement of the present, has exhausted 
every kind of experience, and having no friends or relations 
except a nephew, who is to inherit his wealth, he very much 
resembles a man who is wandering about the world in search of 
sensations. In this condition of mind he meets a prodigal young 
nobleman at a gaming-table, lends him a large sum of money, 
and then advances a further amount, with which he buys up his 
whole estate. His health is suffering from a wound he received 
in a duel, and by way of change of scene, he proceeds to visit 
his newly-acquired property, accompanied by his physician, to 
whom the sister of the young nobleman is betrothed, in con- 
sideration of, or, to use the exact words of the play, in “ ex- 
change” for, a sum of three hundred thousand livres, which the 
said physician is to pay for the purchase of his beloved to her 
brother. The Count sees the young lady, and becomes des- 
perately enamoured of her. ‘The reader naturally supposes that 
the physician is very much alarmed at so untoward a circum- 
stance. No such thing. He is a complaisant physician, and at 
once agrees to transfer the lady (and the pleasure of paying for 
her) to his patron. This, however, is byno means the most 
astonishing incident in the story. The young lady, sold and 
affianced as she is to the physician, has already fallen in love 
with another person, and that person happens to be the Count’s 
nephew. Here is a Gordian knot of more than ordinary compli- 
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cation; but the experienced dramatist cuts through it boldly by 
marrying the young lady out of hand to the uncle, notwith- 
standing her attachment to the nephew. These transactions are 
carried on without doing the least violence apparently to any- 
body’s feelings, all parties being quite ready to buy and sell for 
the sake of advancing the action of the play to that culminating 
point at which the grandeur of Count Hermann’s character is to 
be developed. Immediately after his marriage he discovers the 
secret passion that is devouring the “chaste” hearts of his wife 
and his nephew. 

Some men, upon making such a discovery, might be disposed 
to act rather harshly towards “the two young people,” as the 
dramatist affectionately calls the contraband lovers; but Count 
Hermann is superior to vulgar prejudices. He takes the whole 
blame upon himself. “TI,” says he, “ who ought to have united 
you, I have separated you. I am an obstacle to the happiness 
which God intended for you.” Having adopted this noble view 
of the subject, he consults his physician as to how long he is 
likely to live, and ascertains that, in the usual course of his 
malady, he cannot expect to survive more than eight or ten 
days, which, considering that he has only just become a bride- 
groom, is rather a surprising revelation. He now calls the 
* young people” before him, announces to them, in the most bene- 
volent and encouraging terms, that he knows all about their 
attachment, that he considers himself an impediment to 
their happiness, but that God is about to remove him 
out of their way, so that their union may be honourably 
consummated. In order, however, that, in the interval, their 
conduct shall be “as pure and chaste as their hearts,” he draws 
off his ring, gives it to his nephew, and desires him to absent 
himself for a year, at the end of which time he is to return to 
“his wife,” this accommodating arrangement being confirmed 
by joining their hands together! We are now at the end of the 
third act. At the opening of the fourth, the year has expired, 
but Count Hermann, instead of dying, as he ought to have 
done in the meanwhile, has perfectly recovered, and is in greater 
vigour than ever. He seems to have forgotten all about his 
nephew, but his nephew has evidently not forgotten about his 
wife, and returns to her, as had been agreed upon. Nothing 
can exceed the devotion of these “ young people” to the noble- 
hearted elderly gentleman who has acted so considerately towards 
them. The dilemma in which they are placed is doubly em- 
barrassing to persons of such acute feelings and such a fine 
sense of honour. They would rather die than be disloyal to 
him ; and as it would be absolutely impossible for them to live 
without being disloyal, there is no alternative left but suicide. 
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This is the French solution of a virtuous struggle against illicit 
passion. The audiences are accustomed to it, and would, pro- 
bably, look with contempt upon “young people” who could 
control their passions and live. The seo of virtue is not in 
the subjugation of a strong wrong feeling, but in that atheism 
of the reason which takes refuge in prussic acid or the fumes of 
charcoal. That the reader may clearly understand what follows, 
it is necessary to observe, that, upon his marriage with the lady, 
Count Hermann wrote an inscription in the family Bible, by 
which he swore to consecrate his existence, even at the sacrifice 
of his life, to her happiness. The foundations of the catastrophe 
are thus laid in the obligations which the grand soul of Her- 
mann voluntarily takes upon itself at the altar. We shall pre- 
sently see how nobly he fulfils his oath. Karl, the nephew, 
being unable to live without violating his duty to his uncle, 
resolves to die, and, accordingly, procures a dose of poison from 
his friend the physician. Marie, the wife, having overheard 
the conversation, begs to be favoured with a similar dose, which 
the obliging physician, who argues philosophically on the pro- 
priety of these suicides, at once accords to her. Under these 
circumstances the lovers meet, to take an eternal farewell of 
each other, the Count listening behind a curtain to their pathetic 
adieux. ‘lhis is the last scene of the play, the concluding part 
of which we have endeavoured to render with such verbal fidelity 
as might faithfully convey the expressions of the original with- 
out committing too flagrant a trespass upon our sovereign lady 
the Queen’s vernacular. In the attempt to accomplish this dif- 
ficult experiment, we frankly own that our English version looks 
very much as if it had the cramp. 

“ Marie. (Drawing a small phial from her bosom.) Look, Karl! 

Karl. Poison! 

Marie. The same as yours. Do you think I should have seen you 
again had I not been prepared to die ? 

Karl. Marie! Marie! What do you say? What would you do? 
You shall not die. 

Marie. Why should I live? You have resolved to die. 

Karl. But the Count, Marie, the Count! Would you abandon him ? 
Would you leave him alone in the world? Oh! God—even now I 
shudder at the thought of the misery I am drawing down upon him. 
Marie! for his sake, and to save me from hiscurse, I implore you to live. 

Marie. The Count’s heart is noble, and his love seeks only the 
happiness of the loved. He would rather see me dead than living in 
despair. 

Karl. Marie, live! I ask it in his name, on my knees—on my 
knees! 

Marie. Suppose my constant regrets for you—the heart is some- 
times unjust—should at Iast turn to hatred of him, 
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Karl. Yes—you are right. Yes, Marie! It is better you should die 
loving him, blessing him, as I love and bless him. We shall both be in 
heaven—two pure beings—two chaste creatwres—who have never known 
an evil thought—we will pray for him. You are right, Marie! Let 
us die together—let us die—my hand clasped in yours. Let us die, 
avowing our love to each other—repeating it with our eyes, when our 
lips can no longer utter it. Let us die folded in each other’s arms 
[ta poitrine contre la mienne], so that our hearts may beat together to 
the last, and cease at the same moment. Then God will send but one 
angel for us both, and the angel will take our two souls in his hand, and 
lay them, white as doves, at the feet of the Lord. 

“ Maric. No, no, Karl. Such joy is not for us. If we die together, 
and are found side by side, calumny would follow us to the grave. 
When the Count lays his wife in the tomb of his ancestors, he must be 
proud of her—he must feel that in her death she was chaste and pure 
as in her life. No, Karl, you must leave me,—you must return to the 
pavilion—then in five minutes, when the clock strikes, you murmuring 
‘Marie, I love thee !’ and I ‘ Karl, I love thee !’ we will bid adieu to this 
world, which we quit so young and so unfortunate. 

“ Karl. Oh, Marie! is this your determination ? 

“ Marie. Yes—it must be so. 

“ Karl. But if, in the interval, some unforeseen obstacle—if—if your 
strength should fail you—oh! Marie, call me back—I implore you—I 
supplicate you. 

“ Marie. If any obstacle should oceur—if my strength should fail me 
—I will take this light—I will raise it thus (she takes the light and lifts 
it up). Now, go, Karl—adieu !—adieu! 

“ Karl. Oh! to leave you thus, without one kiss, without one em- 
brace ! 

“ Marie. Karl—it is parting thus that will reunite us in heaven. 

“ Karl. Oh, you are an angel! Adieu, Marie, adieu. 

“ Marie. Adieu, Karl. (Karl goes off:) 

“ Marie (alone; she powrs the poison into the glass of water, looks at 
it for a moment, and then falls on her knees before the prie-Dieu!) My 
God, will you not pardon me? 

“ Hermann, looking very pale, draws aside the curtains at the back, 
and approaching the table with a firm step, takes the glass, drinks its 
contents without speaking, and then raises up the light. 

“ Marie (turning round). Oh! 

“ Karl (rushing in). Marie! Marie! what has happened? The 
Count ! 

“ Marie. Karl, Karl—he was there ! 

“ Hermann (going to the Bible, and opening it, reads). ‘On this day, 
the 7th of June, 1839, Marie de Steuffenbach has consented to take for 
her husband Count Hermann, and in this holy book Count Hermann 
swears to consecrate his existence to the happiness of Marie de Steuffen- 
bach—and to sacrifice all to her happiness—even to his life.’ Have I 
fulfilled my oath, Marie? (He falls down dead.) 

“ The Two Young People (falling on their knees). Oh!” 
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The reader has now seen how Count Hermann dies, and can 
extract the moral for himself. This pattern-husband kills him- 
self out of the way, to enable his nephew to marry his widow, 
and the “ young people,” falling on their knees in gratitude over 
his dead body, exclaim “Oh!” and so the curtain drops; and 
the author of the play, no less a person than M. Alexandre 
Dumas, claims for this piece of transcendent, perhaps we ought 
to say blasphemous, fustian the dignity of a grand sacrifice to 
virtue, and sets up the loves of nephew and wife, which they 
were about to consecrate in self-destruction, as miracles of hero- 
ism and chastity! If such be the issues of those plays that 
are addressed to the special service of morality, we cannot hesi- 
tate in concurring, with Mr. Mathews, that the French dramatists 
are not likely to reap much advantage from the Convention, 
unless they endeavour to shape their works a little more in 
accordance with our prosaic standard of right and wrong. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that our stage would be none the 
worse, if it could wholly emancipate itself from the contagion of 
their example. : 

Respecting the condition of the English stage as it is, or its 
prospects from within, Mr. Mathews gives us no information. 
Confining himself to the consideration of the probable future 
supply of pieces from France, he leaves altogether untouched a 
much more important topic—the supply of actors to play them. 
This is really the question concerning which, in the existing 
state of the stage, the public are mainly interested. There 
would be no great danger of a dearth of new pieces, even if 
France were hermetically sealed against us; but, judging from 
present appearances, there is much reason to apprehend a dearth 
of actors. If we venture to enter upon this ground, so often 
traversed without any useful result, it is certainly not in the 
expectation of being able to arrive at a very satisfactory conciu- 
sion, but rather in the hope of contributing a few suggestions 
towards an inquiry that must always be perplexed by irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion. We have no theory of our own 
to build up, no dogmas to propound ; and, merely looking at the 
subject practically as it presents itself to us, our observations 
must necessarily partake of the speculative and desultory cha- 
racter of the materials with which we have to deal. 

The decline of the stage is admitted on all hands. It is the 
common cry of managers, actors, dramatists, and play-goers. 
Everybody imagines he has found out the true cause in some 
influence that particularly affects himself, or that happens to 
have seized with special force upon his imagination. Managers 
and actors are disposed to trace it to the failure of dramatic 
talent. ‘Give us good pieces,” they exclaim, “and we will 
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restore the stage.” Dramatists, on the other hand, make no 
scruple of referring it to the actors. ‘ Give us good actors,” is 
their response, “and there will be no lack of good pieces.” 
Other causes of the acknowledged decadence have been insisted 
upon with no less confidence—late dinner-hours, the breaking 
up of the patent theatres, the introduction of expensive spec- 
tacles, the starring system, the diversion of patronage into foreign 
channels, such as operas and French plays, the extension of reli- 
gious prejudices, which has helped to crowd the lecture-room 
and empty the play-house, the diffusion of general and scientific 
knowledge, by which a portion of public attention has been 
drawn off from light and fugitive amusements, the pressure upon 
those means out of which the stage was formerly maintained, 
political excitements, which are always fatal to theatres, and the 
gradual apathy towards native art, which has set in ever since 
the continent was thrown open to us nearly forty years ago. 
Now, although some of these assumed causes are in reality 
effects of causes originating in the stage itself, there can be no 
hesitation in accepting them as affecting, more or less, the pre- 
sent state of our theatres. No doubt they have all had some- 
thing to do with it. An institution which is dependent on 
internal resources for the sustentation of which no fixed pro- 
vision can be made, and which is peculiarly exposed to external 
influences, must discover its conditions of success or failure in 
a variety of mixed causes, and not in any single cause. But 
to what extent each, or any, of these causes may have operated, 
or, indeed, how far those mutations in manners and customs, 
which, in our time, have been so frequently referred to as the 
principal agency in the deterioration of the stage, have really 
contributed to that result, are matters not so easy to deter- 
mine. 

When England dined at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, as in 
the age of Elizabeth, or at twelve or one, as in the days of the 
Stuarts, the theatre was almost exclusively supported by the 
aristocracy ; and if we were to return to the play-house hours of 
those times (which would be utterly inapplicable to our own), 
or to postpone the performances two hours later for the con- 
venience of the late diners, it is tolerably certain that we could 
not, by either expedient, recover the deserters. Under the 
Restoration, the admission to the boxes was four shillings, equal, 
probably, to about sixteen shillings of our money. This fact 
alone is sufficient to show that if the theatre has ceased to be 
the special resort of the upper classes, it has learned, by drop- 
ping into a lower scale of prices, to adapt itself to circumstances, 
thus, by degrees, taking in a wider constituency—one of the 
inevitable, and by no means discouraging, consequences of the 
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moral and intellectual progress of the people. We shall pre- 
sently see that the select audiences of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries have been displaced by the miscellaneous 
audiences of the eighteenth, so that the complaint against late 
dinner-hours does not carry quite so much weight as is ordi- 
narily attached to it. ‘To some extent, it must be admitted to 
operate injuriously; but the theatre insensibly accommodates 
itself to all such changes of manners. The history of the Eng- 
lish stage illustrates this elasticity very clearly. ‘Two centuries ago, 
and less, it was sustained by the court and the nobility—it is 
now sustained mainly by the middle-classes. The transition is 
strongly marked, and the conclusion to be drawn from it is 
obvious. Ifa change of taste, habits, or customs has acted 
injuriously in one direction, we generally find a compensation 
rising up in another. The theatre has always had to struggle 
through these alternations and vicissitudes of fortune. As sus 
ceptible as the mercury in the glass to surrounding influences, 
it has had its fluctuations of prosperity and adversity, and has 
managed to survive them all. Our own belief is, that, in spite 
of the undeniable depression under which it is suffering at the 
present moment, it has found at last its true and legitimate 
position, in being thrown for support upon the people. 

Few of the causes to which the decline of theatricals is loosely 
ascribed are of recent growth. The complaint against foreign 
operas is at least as old as the time of Vanbrugh. Amongst the 
privy expenses of James II., we find charges for Italian singers 
and French actors, whom he carried with him in his train to 
Windsor and Winchester. The outcry against scenic decora- 
tions and spectacles does not date, as many people suppose, from 
the managements of Mr. Macready and Madame Vestris. So far 
back as the production of the “ Aglaura” of Suckling, at the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens, the regular actors, who were then 
very little in advance of the old system of sign-boards and rude 
curtains, protested against the ruinous innovation of expensive 
costumes, processions, and embellishments; and there are yet 
alive amongst the few actors of the old school who have survived 
the fall of the patent houses, some who remember the extraordi- 
nary pains bestowed upon Shakspeare’s historical plays by John 
Kemble, whose “ properties,” they will tell you, to the minutest 
details of the fibulee and the dagger, the girdle and the crown, 
were real and not sham, as in our more showy but degenerate days. 
Whatever share, however, the introduction of costly scenery and 
decorations may be supposed to have had in hurting the stage as 
a profitable speculation must be traced originally to the stage 
itself, and does not properly come within the category of causes for 
which the public are exclusively responsible. ‘he spread of 
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religious prejudices is, undoubtedly, an external influence that 
seriously affects the interests of the stage; but even that is not 
a novelty of the cightcenth century. In much laxer times, 
religious crusades against the stage occupy no unimportant page 
in its annals, 

It may be seen, then, that if this age, like every other age, has 
its special features of social vicissitude, the stage has been at all 
times subjected to a similar action, temporarily checking its 
progress, and interfering with its successful development; and 
that, thrown back upon its own vital energy, it has still overcome 
and outlived all outward hindrances. To that internal energy, 
therefore, we are justified in looking for its ultimate resusci- 
tation. The power of the public to restore the stage is in an 
inverse ratio to the mischievous effect of its neglect and indiffer- 
ence. If this be true, even in a slight degree, the main effort 
to revive the popularity and re-assert the dignity of the theatre, 
must come from within. At all events, it is sufficiently evident 
that while the depreciation produced by external causes is inde- 
finite and capricious, the success which follows skill and genius in 
the representations of the stage is positive and certain. 

The facts on which this assertion rests are familiar to every 
person who is in the habit of attending the theatre. Without 
stopping to inquire whether the admission is creditable to the 
dramatic aptitude of the public, there can be no doubt that a 
* strong cast” will draw audiences, while a weak cast is doomed 
to address its mediocrity to empty benches. We are afraid it 
must be acknowledged, that it is not the charm of the play alone 
that fills the theatre, but the adequate interpretation of it by 
the actors; else why do we find the same play bringing 
crowded houses at one time, and failing utterly in its attraction 
at another? Where are we to look for the cause of this anomaly 
if not to the cast? The play is the same, the public is the same, 
the actors only are different. We know not how far this acknow- 
ledgment may place the actor above the dramatist in his own 
proper vocation before the footlights; but certain it is, that the 
noblest creation of the poet fails to awaken the sympathies, or 
kindle the emotions, of the public, unless it be presented with 
the requisite power and truthfulness. If the actors be unequal 
to their undertaking, the figures in the drama pass before 
the eyes of the spectator like shadows in the phantascope. If, 
on the other hand, they possess the qualities required to impart 
vitality to the scene, the figures assume at once the attributes 
and earnestness of life. The difference is palpable, in a general 
way, tothe least critical audience. We by no means say that 
the indiscriminate multitude gathered into pits and galleries from 
all classes and conditions of society, constitute the soundest 
tribunal before which the highest excellence of art can be put 
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upon trial, or that their judgment is always unimpeachable. 
But the instincts of this human mass are seldom wrong in de- 
tecting the broad distinctions between the true and the false, 
between the natural and the artificial, between strength and 
feebleness, intellectual originality, and common-place imitation. 
They know the ring of the true metal when they get it, although 
they may not be able to assay its exact intrinsic value. We may 
perceive, therefore, without pursuing the argument any farther, 
how much depends upon the actors themselves in winning back 
the popularity which has, of late years, fallen away from the 
stage. Something, doubtless, must be done before the curtain ; 
but no such efforts, however well directed, will avail, unaccom- 
panied by radical improvements behind it. 

Did this view of the case stand in need of illustrations, they 
might be easily found by contrasting the present condition of 
the profession with its condition only some twenty or five-and~- 
twenty years ago. Remember the actors who, at that time, 
conferred their lustre on the play-bills. You had then your 
Ellistons and your Mundens; your Listons and your Daven- 
ports; your Kembles and your Dowtons; your Emerys, Youngs, 
Joneses, Trees, Glovers, Terrys, Wrenches, and others of no mean 
celebrity, crowded into the service of the evening. When we 
find that the bald and ragged dialogue of such pieces as 
“Charles XIL,” relying for their success solely upon their 
“make-up,” and their artistic situations, was delivered by 
such actors as Liston, Farren, and Harley, Miss Love, and 
Miss Tree, we are at once furnished with a key to the com- 
parative prosperity of theatricals at that period. If we ascend 
to the higher forms of the drama, the comparison becomes 
still more striking. A new play at that time had a run 
of sixty or seventy nights. The utmost that can be hoped 
for from a new play in these times is that it shall struggle 
through a flickering existence of twenty or thirty; mnotwith- 
standing that we have made a meee: advance in our 
dramatic literature beyond the conventional fustian of the 
Morton and Reynolds school. Even the advent of a single 
actor has been known to resuscitate the drooping stage in 
seasons of depression, when the town had forsaken the theatres 
in sheer weariness. The triumphs of Kean, who concentrated 
nearly the whole fascination in himself, made an epoch in the 
history of the patent houses. The astounding fact, that his son, 
Mr. Charles Kean, received 50/. a night at Drury Lane, may be 
taken as a gauge to estimate the value which managers attach to 
mere professional attraction. When Covent Garden was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, it is well known that the success of Miss 
Fanny Kemble saved the establishment. There may be great 
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differences of opinion respecting the merits of Mr. Charles Kean 
and of Miss Fanny Kemble ; but our argument has nothing to do 
with points of criticism. We are merely showing the inherent 
power there is in the stage to recover its popularity, or, at least, 
to recruit its treasury. 

The present decadence of the stage is manifestly a decadence 
in the profession itself. Other causes have been in operation, 
but that is the paramount cause. The old stock of actors is 
nearly gone, and no young ones are rising up to replace them. 
Where are we to look for a successor to Mr. Farren, who has 
already outlived his powers and his reputation? Who is to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Glover? Where are the new Ellistons and Mundens 
and Dowtons to come from, to revive our English Comedy? 
What manager is heroic enough to brave the experiment of 
running through a season such plays as the “School for Scan- 
dal,” “ Othello,” or any of equal mark, with the present resources 
of the theatre? Mr. Phelps alone attempts the graver side of 
the drama, and sustains it with great courage and perseverance 
against peculiar obstacles. But his successes, most honourably 
toiled for, are not perfect. He exemplifies the desire but not 
the achievement. His troops are well drilled, but they are 
of inferior quality. Under his rigorous discipline, an actress like 
Miss Addison may be so moulded into a conformity with his 
theory of art as to blend in successfully with the general effect; 
but the moment she comes out of his hands, and has to trust to 
her own inspiration before a more educated audience, she fails. 
All that can be done with such materials is done, and done well. 
But it is done just up to that point which commands our respect 
for the excellence of the intention, but neither satisfies our judg- 
ment nor awakens our enthusiasm. Sadlers’ Wells is more like 
a well-conducted seminary than a theatre of matured and self- 
relying actors. The vice of mannerism (not of the most genial 
kind either) besets it; the consequences of excessive training 
are visible in every effort. There is no spontaneity—no fresh- 
ness; the whole performance is minted off upon the one careful 
pattern, and we miss that earnest individualization, which, even 
if it sometimes err egregiously, gives impulse and variety to the 
whole. It is possible to over-rehearse till the energy of the 
conception is worn out, and the actors come jaded before the 
lamps to their task-work—a result which we have sometimes felt 
painfully at this house. We must not be understood to depreciate 
the importance of study. Too much care is better than too 
little; and if it be not exactly the next best thing to genius, it 
is at least an appeasing substitute for it, and an honest tribute to 
art. But we cannot hope to see the recovery of the drama 
accomplished through these cold and accurate forms. 
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In the dearth of great actors to embody the loftier utterances 
of the drama, we are thrown upon material resources. Physical 
excitements supply the place of the moral elements, and nature 
is supplanted by an incessant succession of artificial expedients. 
We must give the actors what they can do, and what they like 
to do, if we would have that which is done, done well. One of 
the inevitable consequences of this downward tendency is to 
bring what is called the “legitimate drama” into contempt. It 
is the fashion amongst the minor critics to pooh-pooh! the 
five-act play as an antiquated prejudice, an obsolete superfluity. 
We are told that there may be as much passion in three acts, or 
even in two, as in five. So there may; but it must be con- 
densed passion, an essence pungent in its appeal to the senses, 
and rapid in evaporation. tt cannot be sustained passion, for it 
is contracted within limits too narrow to admit of the sustaining 
power ; it cannot be passion depicted in its depths, and search- 
ing and drawing out the fibres of the heart. ‘There is not time 
or room for that, nor does the temper or atmosphere of the short 
and vivid drama admit of such a process. You must have more 
leisure and space for the true and profound development of 
passion. You may exhibit its contortions plainly enough in 
two acts, but you cannot explore its mental reaches. We are 
not arguing this question here, or we might show that, inde- 
pendently of higher considerations, there are good structural 
reasons in favour of five acts. ‘The third act is the corner-stone 
of the arch, from whence you survey the past, and look onward 
to the future; the culminating point, from whence the cata- 
strophe takes its spring. This division of the action is not only 
convenient, but essential and indispensable. But we must not 
be carried away into a discussion with the playwrights. Our 
only purpose, in touching upon the subject, was to indicate one of 
the lowerjng theories which have been generated by the exi- 
gences of the stage. The drama suffers as the profession of the 
actor declines. Our inability to realize the higher forms compels us 
to seek refuge in the lower, so we try to make a grace of our 
necessities by vindicating the use of the means to which they 
have driven us. The assertion of two acts against five is sim- 
ply the argument of convenience and expediency. It is much 
the same as that of the property-man, who, in lack of proper 
materials, says, * If we cannot snow white, we must snow brown.” 
Yet the destitute property-man does not go so far as to say that 
brown is better than white. 

The effect upon the acted drama is sufficiently evident. What 
is the character of that drama? It has none. It struggles out 
in any vent it can get; but it does not force a vent for itself. It 
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is the slave of the lamps, and no longer their master. The stage 
makes the drama, not the drama the stage. You do not go to 
see the play, you go to see the actors; and as it is the actors who 
make the play, the play must descend to their level. The dra- 
matist must shape his means to his ends, or go into oblivion. 
Whichever way we turn, the same result meets us. As the stage 
sinks or rises, so sinks or rises the drama. Were a new 
Shakspeare to come, he could not lift the stage to its former 
height with its present materiel; but if a new Kean were to arise 
he would revive at once the finest creations of dramatic poetry, 
and invest them with popularity. We should have the whab 
fabric of legitimacy reared once more, appealing, in all its origi- 
nal pomp, to the hearts of the multitude. Give us an Elliston 
or a Munden, a Lewis or a C. Kemble, and we shall see English 
comedy again. We are quite aware that successes of this 
kind are temporary, and that they last only as long as the 
favourite keeps the boards. But this condition is inseparable 
from all theatrical undertakings, which are in their nature fugi- 
tive and perishable. The actor can raise the stage into esti- 
mation only in his own time; he cannot bequeath his talents 
or his attractions to his successors; and the fact that his with- 
drawal is followed by an interval of depression is the best evi- 
dence that can be cited of the sources of prosperity. 

The next remarkable circumstance connected with the poverty 
of the stage in the way of talent is the singular coincidence, 
that there never was a period when actors were so lavishly paid 
or when the expenses of management ranged so high. It would 
appear that salaries increase as desert diminishes. Perhaps the 
scarcity of even the inferior article has a tendency to put a sort of 
famine price upon it. In the time of the Kembles, 20/. a week 
was considered an enormous salary. John Kemble had 12. 
a week; Munden never had more until he. reached his famous 
farewell-night; Mrs. Glover’s salary, in her best days, never 
exceeded 10/, a week, but lately, at the Haymarket, we believe 
it was advanced to 16/. or 18/.; Farren, when he made his great 
hit, and sprang into the highest place in the profession, had only 
187 Mark the contrast between those palmy days and the 
present and recent times. Macready, beginning successfully, 
and labouring assiduously, gradually worked upwards from 30/. 
a week to 40/, a night. Mr Wright, for some years enjoying 4 
salary of 30/. a week at the Adelphi, transfers his services to the 
Princess's at a salary rising, in three years, to 45/. aweek. Miss 
Woolgar, it is understood, receives 18/, a week, Mr. Buckstone 
25/., Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 20/., and the Keeleys, 40/, When Power, 
our lost admirable comedian, used to appear latterly at the Hay- 
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market, he received, for about an hour’s performance ina rollick- 
ing Irish farce, the prodigious sum of 120/, a week. ‘To say the 
least of it, these are rich rewards for the few who contribute to 
the maintenance of the stage. ‘The Church, the Bench, the 
Army, the Navy, even Cabinet Ministers themselves, may 
envy the happy fortune of the popular actor. 

When we add to these charges the other current expenses of 
a theatre, it becomes a matter of astonishment by what sorcery 
the managers of these costly establishments contrive to keep their 
doors open. The regular charges at Drury-lane were about 
2107. per night, and frequently exceeded that amount. The 
ordinary expenditure at the Haymarket ranges nightly, accord- 
ing to the weight of the engagements, from 100/. to 1807. The 
pressure of this ruinous outlay assumes a still more alarming 
aspect if we look a little farther into these theatrical statistics. 
Even some quarter of a century ago, when the expenses were 
comparatively moderate, it was impossible to strike an average 
of the receipts. Sometimes the receipts exceeded 200]. when 
the expenses were only 60/.; and when the expenses ranged at 
1002, the receipts would sometimes sink to 402. or 50/. Still, 
the salaries being low, the chances of profit, on the long run, 
were considerably in the manager’s favour. This is now exactly 
the reverse. The chances are not only against profits, but, when 
profits are realized, they are “ few and far between.” All expe- 
rience testifies that successes are brief and intermittent, while the 
periods of depression are generally long and continuous. When 
a manager is fortunate enough to reap a harvest of profits, his 
nightly gains are, at the best, comparatively small; while, on the 
other hand, when he is conducting his establishment at a loss, 
his losses are comparatively large. ‘The outlay is constant and 
unavoidable, the receipts are always subject to fluctuation. In 
order to have a chance of obtaining profits he must incur an 
increased expenditure, by burthening his exchequer with “ stars,” 
or by expensive spectacles. If by this costly means he forces a 
net profit, it bears no proportion whatever to the risk. Upon 
one thing alone he can reckon with certainty, and that is, his 
expenditure, which, in the face of all vicissitudes, must still go 
on 


The public are so little acquainted with the details of mana- 
gerial speculation, and generally form so inadequate an estimate 
of the great cost (if they ever trouble themselves to think of the 
cost at all) of those entertainments which they sometimes con- 
demn so summarily, that it may be worth while to collect the 
items of a single case (by no means an exceptional one) in illus- 
tration of the hazards and charges of theatrical enterprise. The 
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conclusion to which it will conduct us, we venture to anticipate, 
will surprise most of our readers. 

We will take the instance of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s comedy of 
«* Money,” produced a few years ago at the Haymarket Theatre. 
In order to give full effect to the representation, it was consi- 
dered necessary to retain the services of Mr. Macready, in addi- 
tion to whom, special engagements, with reference to this play, 
were entered into with Miss Faucit, Mr. Wrench, and Mr. 
Vining. We believe we are correct in saying that these per- 
formers were expressly engaged to appear in “ Money,” and that 
their salaries, therefore, formed, throughout the term of their 
engagement, an extra charge upon the resources of the theatre, 
in addition to the expenses of the regular company. We are 
the more particular upon these points, as they are material to 
the formation of a just view of the efforts that are made on such 
occasions. Let us now see what were the increased expenses 
incurred in the production of this comedy, after which we will 
sum up the total expenditure it entailed upon the management. 

In the first place, the author received a sum of 600/. for the 
London right of acting the play, extending, we presume, ac- 
cording to custom, over a period of three years; Mr. Macready 
received a weekly salary of 150/., Miss Faucit, 30/., Mr. Wrench, 
18/., and Mr. Vining, 8/ or 10/., making altogether an increased 
weekly outlay of 176/. or 178/., without taking into account any 
of the other costs of production, in the shape of costume, scenes, 
and decorations. The play ran for upwards of fifteen weeks. 
By the aid of the simple process of multiplication, we shall now 
arrive at some very curious and rather startling results. Multi- 
plying Mr. Macready’s salary by 15, we shall find that for 
playing in this comedy, for which the author received 6001, 
that gentleman received no less a sum, from the Haymarket 
Theatre, than 2250/.; and if we could follow him into the pro- 
vinces, and through his subsequent appearances in London in 
the same play, and add to this 2250/. the further receipts he 
netted from the same performance, the total would present an 
amount which, contrasted with the amount paid to the author 
(and that, too, a very large sum, as compared with the sums usually 
paid), might wy sap | excite the astonishment of the play- 
goer, who is not in the habit of entering into calculations of this 
nature. We are far from desiring to draw any invidious infer- 
ences from this comparison between the actor and the author: we 
are merely jotting it down amongst the curiosities of stage sta- 
tistics. Applying the same method of investigation to the other 
extra performers, we find that in the run of fifteen weeks, Miss 
Faucit received 4501, Mr. Wrench, 2702, and Mr. Vining, 120. 
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or 150/. Now, adding all these sums together, the total addi- 
tional expenditure upon the single comedy of “ Money” will 
stand as follows :— 


Author. ... £600 
Mr. Macready . . 2250 
Miss Faucit . . . . 450 
Mr. Wrench .... 270 
Mr. Vining, say . ° 120 


"OM. « « « = 6» Beene 


irrespective of the other costs of production and the regular 
unabated nightly expenses of the theatre, which, added to this 
amount, would bring up the total expenditure, during the run 
of “ Money,” to the prodigious amount of at least 13,0002. 
Whether the manager realized any profit from this costly venture 
we have no means of knowing; but we think it may be safely 
assumed, that if he did, it could not have been considerable 
enough to repay him for the risk. 

We might cite numerous instances. of a still more prodigal 
expenditure, but this is sufficient as an average sample of the 
sacrifices managers are compelled to make in the desperate hope 
of attracting the reluctant public. Such expedients may be 
regarded as an inevitable corollary from what is called the 
“starring system,” which assumes its worst forms at those 
periods when the profession is at the lowest ebb. We will not 
stop to trace the origin of that system, which took its rise in the 
time of Elliston, and has continued to increase its exorbitant 
demands ever since, until it has strained the resources of theatres 
to the last extremity. No manager would willingly adopt the 
starring system, because it throws the power and control out of 
his own hands, and places him at the mercy(which is none of the 
tenderest or most considerate) of the popular actor, and forces 
him into a course injurious in the end not only to his own inte- 
rests, but to the interests of the whole profession, Several cir- 
cumstances, however, concur to render its occasional adoption, 
even at such a theatre as the Haymarket, which ought to subsist 
upon the strength of a regular established company, ——s 
unavoidable in the present dearth of first-rate talent. We will 
touch upon a few of them. 

Foremost amongst the immediate circumstances that have 
nourished and expanded this system, is the abolition of the patent 
rights of the large houses, and the throwing open the minors to 
the legitimate drama. We are not likely to be suspected of 
favouring monopolies of any kid, and least of all those that 
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contract the intellectual and moral pleasures of the people. But 
looking at this question practically, and seeing what consequences 
have ensued upon the abrogation of the exclusive privileges, 
we are obliged to acknowledge that the extinction of the mono- 
poly in this case has not only not been followed by the grati- 
fying results that were anticipated from it, but that it has tended 
very materially to lower the standard of art, and deteriorate the 
character of the stage. We cannot shut our eyes to facts. In- 
stead of these patent houses, to which the higher forms of the 
drama were formerly confined, we have now no less than twenty- 
three establishments in London, all of which are privileged by 
law to take in the whole range of the drama, from Shakspeare 
to Fitzball. Some of these establishments are seated in the laps 
of great taverns, where the managers ply a double trade in gin 
and genius—a privilege, however, which, we understand, the Lord 
Chamberlain has latterly abridged. There is no limit whatever 
to the field of their ambition. How Shakspeare is presented in 
most of these places is not the matter to which we are now 
referring, although that consideration should not be altogether 
thrown out of view. We are merely directing attention to the 
fact, that the actor who has acquired a littie popularity, or who 
is animated by a passion for prominence beyond the position to 
which he would be entitled under a more healthy régime, has 
here the opportunity of at once achieving his utmost desires. If 
he hold to the maxim, that it is “ better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven,” he has only to withdraw from the boards 
where he has hitherto occupied the subordinate post to which 
nature and education consigned him, and enter into a starring 
engagement with one of these Bacchanalian temples, and the 
thing is done. Many an obscure actor, whose name was before 
* unknown to fame,” has been called from oblivion in the large 
houses to lead the business, in all the pomp of play-bill honours, 
as Mr. So-and-so, from Drury Lane, or the Haymarket, at 
Grecian Saloons, Bowers, and Pavilions, reeking with beer and 
tobacco, where he is received with thunders of applause, to the 
inexpressible damage of legitimacy. Thus these numerous 
theatrical establishments have not only done much_ towards 
degrading the literature of the Stage, but have created a class 
of inferior “stars” that had no previous existence in the metro- 
polis. This, however, is not the worst of the mischief so far as 
the stars are concerned. When there were but three theatres in 
London, where actors, having any real pretensions to eminence, 
could appear without compromising their reputation, a certain 
salutary restraint over their pecuniary pretensions was vested in 
the hands of the managers. @[he rivalry of the houses was 
restricted within narrow limits, and the competition for the pos- 
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session of particular performers was not the ruinous struggle it 
has since become. Nous avons changé tout cela. There are now 
three-and-twenty houses ready to compete for them. 

The inexorable law of supply and demand does not relax its 
action in favour of theatres, any more than in favour of cotton- 
mills or breweries. The raw material must be paid for at the 
highest price it will bring; and in this matter of popular actors, 
the demand having increased while the supply has fallen off, 
the market value of the article has risen accordingly. It may 
be supposed at the first glance that these places of entertain- 
ment, situated on the outskirts of the town, in the heart of 
dense and squalid populations—places as little known to the 
denizens of the west-end, as the moveable booths of China, and 
whose existence is never even alluded to by the critics—cannot 
afford the luxury of entering into engagements with stars of the 
first magnitude. But this is a mistake. They are the most 
thriving concerns we have, although their names are never pro- 
nounced to polite ears; and our leading tragedians and come- 
dians think it not at all beneath their dignity to pass an auri- 
ferous week, now and then, in one or another of them; and on 
some occasions, we believe, have made the grand tour of the 
whole suburbs from Paddington to Mile End. It is not very 
long since Mr. Anderson—who, now that there are no more 
Macreadys and Wallacks, may be excused for putting forth lofty 
pretensions, since there is nobody to dispute them—produced a 
vivid sensation somewhere on the City Road; and we are 
informed, on the best authority, that at an establishment called 
the Britannia Saloon, where the prices of admission are sixpence 
to the boxes, fourpence to the pit, and twopence to the gallery, 
the ordinary honorarium paid to a “star” is ten pounds a night. 
The extensive competition thus organized in the metropolis by 
the free-trade in theatricals, throws an important light on the 
rapid development, within the last few years, of the star system, 
and the advanced demands of the stars in their treaties with the 
regular theatres. The Saloons and Bowers offer them a retreat 
which renders them comparatively independent ; and if they do 
not more frequently avail themselves of that convenient alterna- 
tive, it is simply because the legitimate houses cannot do 
without them, and are therefore obliged to submit to their 
terms. Managers are sometimes also driven into these starring 
engagements by dramatic authors, who will not suffer their 
Pieces to be played except by particular actors—a system by 
which the ultimate interests of the drama, its breadth, freedom, 
and universality, are sacrificed to personal ends. 

Starring in London by London actors is a new feature in 
theatrical history; and its success, as an experiment on the folly 
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of the public, is utterly incomprehensible. That an actor whose 
lineaments and style are as familiar to the town as the statue at 
Charing Cross should become suddenly invested with increased 
attraction by merely transferring his services for a few nights to the 
house over the way, seems to be about as absurd a proposition as 
one of those schoolboy problems in science that repose upon im- 
possible conditions. Yet it is a fact of frequent occurrence, never- 
theless. At the Princess’s, we perceive the nightly appearances of 
Mr. Wright duly announced in the playbills and the newspapers 
with all the pomp and circumstances of a star, although he is 
really one of the members of the company; and some three or 
four seasons ago, Madame Vestris and Mr. C. Mathews, step- 
ping out of a neighbouring theatre into the Haymarket, were 
“ starred” in the usual way at the almost fabulous rate of forty 
pounds a night. Now, neither the Princess’s nor the Hay- 
market are established or conducted on the starring system. 
The management of the Haymarket, whose example in this 
direction is of so much importance to the well-being of the stage, 
appears to have resisted this system as long as it could, and 
instead of giving undue prominence to particular actors, to have 
aimed at the production of a creditable ensemble by an intelli- 
gent working company. We may therefore conclude, that 
whenever it has committed an aberration of this kind, it has been 
upon the compulsion of necessity. 

Speaking of the Haymarket, we are reminded of the approach- 
ing retirement of Mr. Webster—an event which, in the present 
condition of the stage, cannot be regarded without regret and 
apprehension. The consistency and perseverance of his course, 
through difficulties of a novel and peculiar kind, are no less re- 
markable than its termination in his withdrawal from a house 
with whose varying fortunes he has been so long identified. 
Few managers have conducted a theatre with greater credit, or 
retired with higher claims upon the gratitude of the profession, 
or the acknowledgments of the public. Few managers have 
had more obstacles to contend against, or could have overcome 
them with more courage or steadiness of purpose. It is now 
about sixteen years since Mr. Webster entered upon the manage- 
ment of the Haymarket; since that time all those changes have 
taken place which have so seriously interfered with the pros- 
perity of the drama. The privileges of the patent houses 
have been abrogated—two foreign operas have been established ; 
French plays have been added to the regular attractions of 
the season ; concerts in the day-time, beginning at two o’clock, 
and absorbing the fashionable masses who might otherwise to 
some extent have filled up their evenings in the theatre, have 
increased beyond all precedent; and there has been a gradual 
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dying-out of the stock of old actors, whose places are yet vacant. 
Mr. Webster fell upon evil days just as the traditional prestige of 
the house was passing away, and theatricals were beginning to 
fall into neglect. The whole term of his management may be 
described as a period of transition. In Mr. Morris’s time, the 
theatre enjoyed a special and exclusive kind of patronage. 
It was then in reality, as it used to be called, the little summer 
theatre in the Haymarket, appropriately devoted to comedy and 
light sparkling after-pieces. It ran its performances far into the 
morning, seldom terminating before one o’clock, and frequently 
much later. The late Mr. Osbaldiston made his first appearance 
in London at this house after one o’clock on a Sunday morn- 
ing, as Rolamo, in “Clari,” that character not coming on till the 
third act. ‘Speed the Plough,” a five-act comedy, was actually 
begun, on one occasion, after twelve o'clock, on a Saturday night, 
but by “cutting” and speaking fast, the actors contrived to get 
the performance over by a quarter to two o’clock; which is, 
perhaps, the latest hour for the close of a theatrical performanee 
on record. ‘The reason of these late hours was the extraordinary 
receipts which used to be taken at the doors after twelve o’clock. 
Saturday night was invariably the latest, in consequence of the 
Opera House being compelled to drop its curtain as the clock 
struck twelve, even in the middle of a pas, when the audience 
crossed over to the Haymarket in shoals. We believe that as 
much as 38/. has thus been taken at the doors after twelve on a 
Saturday night. The late receipts on other nights depended, 
to some extent, on late parliamentary sittings; but still more on 
the gambling-houses, which were very numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood. These establishments were obliged by the police 
to close at twelve o’clock, but they opened again one or two 
hours after; and the gamblers resorted to the theatre in the 
interval, to while away the time. “Fast” young men about 
town, too, dropped in before they adjourned to their late 
suppers, tempted by the seductions which the lobbies and saloon 
held out to them in those dissolute days. The large amount of 
these receipts may also be accounted for by the fact, that there 
was no second price then. Sccond price was adopted for the 
first time at the Haymarket, by Mr. Morris, about two years 
before Mr. Webster become lessee. This midnight, or morning, 
income has ceased, from many causes, under Mr. Webster's 
management. ‘The gambling-houses have been diminished in 
number, or broken up; the opera people have fallen away from 
English theatricals; the performances are restrained within 
more reasonable hours; and lastly, the depravities of the saloon 
9 a dreary and deserted room) have been entirely abolished. 

t is greatly to Mr. Webster’s honour that, at a heavy pecuniary 
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sacrifice, he was the first manager to refuse admission to a class 
of persons who formerly were amongst the regular frequenters 
of the upper boxes, and who formed no unimportant item 
amongst the attractions. The difficulties to be overcome in 
effecting this reform were of rather a formidable kind; for per- 
sons of the class alluded to held no less than forty debentures on 
the house, each carrying a free admission, to which they were 
legally entitled. As long as they conducted themselves without 
any open impropriety, they could not be denied the entrée. But, 
by acting with firmness in the matter, Mr. Webster extirpated 
the whole class. 

The licence of the Haymarket was nominally for ten months, 
but it was strictly a summer theatre, and was open for only 
about four months in the year. Mr. Webster demonstrated the 
practicability of spreading its performances over a much longer 
period, and finally obtained an extension of the licence to the 
whole year. This is, perhaps, the most striking incident in 
the history of his management. Notwithstanding that he had 
greater checks and hindrances, and more apathy in the public 
to combat than any of his predecessors, he conferred advantages 
on the profession which none of them ventured even to con- 
template. The Haymarket is the only theatre that has ever 
been kept open the whole year round, and it would be an in- 
justice not to add, that it is the only theatre during these latter 
years that has never failed for a single week in its engagements— 
a fact no less creditable to the character of the manager, than 
indicative of the skill with which his enterprise has been con- 
ducted. By degrees, also, this house, once dedicated exclusively 
to comedy, came, by the shutting up of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, to be the last refuge of tragedy and the mixed drama— 
a circumstance unavoidable in itselt, but prejudicial in its effects 
to the true interests of the theatre. So long as the Haymarket 
was confined to a comedy company, a picked troop of actors 
could be maintained at a comparatively moderate expenditure; 
but when it became necessary to augment the resources of the 
establishment for the purpose of adding serious plays to the 
répertoire, the outlay was increased in proportion. To carry out 
these hazardous projects, and to escape ruin in the result, could 
have been accomplished only by great energy, unflinching 
resolution, and consummate ability in the arrangements; and 
the success with which Mr. Webster controlled the perils of his 
position, affords the most practical evidence of that rare judg- 
ment and capacity which the stage stands in the greatest pos- 
sible need of under its present adversity, and which we fear we 
may look for in vain elsewhere. ‘The benefits he secured 
for the profession, and the encouragement he held out to 
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dramatic writers, are not likely to be transmitted with the ward- 
robe and the properties to future managements, who, animated 
by the best intentions, will find that the endeavour to emulate 
his example requires a combination of qualities not often so 
happily united—prudence, experience, promptitude in difficul- 
ties, consummate tact in making the most of limited resources, 
and unswerving resolution. 

Mr. Webster is entitled to no little credit, in the midst of 
such accumulating discouragements, for having steadily persevered 
in maintaining the interests of the national drama. Plays of a 
high order do not “draw.” A manager who devotes his theatre 
to productions of that class, does so at a great risk. If there be 
anything very striking in them—a new incident—a choice bit of 
acting—strong situations—or picturesque scenery and costumes 
—they linger on for a few nights, but their attraction rapidly 
expires, and it becomes necessary to strengthen the bill by the 
addition of fresh novelties. The art by which original plays are 
thus pampered and kept alive during a feeble existence of a few 
weeks, is one of those mysteries of management of which the 
public are wholly unconscious. Mr. Webster has literally nursed 
the drama in this way for many years; but it has been effected 
only by a heavy expenditure. During the period of his manage- 
ment, the probable disbursement for new pieces—in which we 
include all classes of pieces—may be taken, on a rough esti- 
mate, at upwards of £20,000; an amount which considerably 
exceeds the average outlay of the larger houses under the ancien 
régime, when the production of a single five-act play was the 
one great event of a season. The closing of these houses 
appears to have cast upon the Haymarket the onus of maintain- 
ing the living drama; and it must be accorded to Mr. Webster 
that he discharged the obligation with spirit and liberality. 

To that event, also, may be directly traced much of the de- 
cline of play-going enthusiasm. When the large theatres were 
open, the curiosity of the town was stimulated by their rivalry ; 
there were richer and more varied attractions to choose from, to 
compare, to talk about; and the success of one was also the 
success of all. None of these houses were so prosperous as when 
the others were crowded. An overflow at one house helped to 
fill another; and the agitation behind the curtain, communicat- 
ing to the public, produced a constant excitement out of doors. 
The “ play” was then, indeed, “the thing,” to which the ex- 
pectant multitude looked with eagerness every evening. 

Another debilitating effect arising from the same cause, is the 
dispersion of the actors. Instead of having the best actors com- 
bined in the ensemble, they are now scattered over the metropolis. 
We need not dwell upon the injury resulting from this sub- 
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division of strength, so obvious in itself, and so familiar to every 
person who has reflected on the subject. It may be urged that 
the scattered public get the benefit of the scattered actors, and 
that what is lost in concentration is a clear gain, in a partial 
way, to desultory audiences. But we apprehend there is a 
fallacy at the bottom of this argument. There can be no ultimate 
gain to the public by any distribution of performers which has 
an inevitable tendency to depreciate the art of acting. 

The abolition of the patents has effectually done this. For- 
merly there was a recognised and established school of acting in 
the country. There is no such thing now. When Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and the Haymarket, basked in the sunshine of 
popular favour, provincial actors looked forward to the great 
prizes of their profession, just as barristers look to the ermine, 
and exerted themselves assiduously in the hope of becoming worthy 
of the leading réles in London when they fell vacant. The 
principal theatres in the country were training schools to pre- 
pare the artist for his crowning effort in the metropolis—the 
last venturé and final test of his career. Such schools were the 
York theatre, under Tate Wilkinson, and the Bath theatre, 
under Diamond. ‘There was a regular curriculum for the actor 
in those days before he was considered qualified to appear before 
a London audience. He generally began in York, where he 
worked hard to gain a little reputation; and if he was fortunate 
enough to distinguish himself there, he next underwent a 
still severer course of discipline before the critical benches of 
Dublin, famous for their literary judgment, and the exacting 
purity of their taste ; and usually finished at Bath, whose refined 
and aristocratic audience stamped him with the approval which 
justified his ambition in seeking its ultimate reward in the me- 
tropolis. Diamond trained his actors upon an educational 
system. He entertained the theory that every actor should be 
an accomplished gentieman, a skilful fencer, a graceful dancer, an 
observer of life and manners, and an elocutionist; and that, 
instead of looking at the drama as a mere collection of skeleton 
parts, he should penetrate and endeavour to comprehend its 
spirit as a whole. His rehearsals were studies in the art of 
acting, and he bestowed infinite pains upon every individual 
member of his company in preparing him for the professional 
honours that lay before him. All that sort of training is at an 
end. The great rewards have been taken away. ‘There is no 
longer any triumph awaiting the provincial actor in London. 
He has no longer any motive to stimulate his industry, or to 
induce him to cultivate his talents in the high walks of art ; and 
he rushes up to London while he is yet only a recruit in the 
ranks, believing that he has as good a chance as anybody else to 
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obtain a command somewhere amongst the raw levies of the 
capital. It must not be supposed that, because we point out the 
evils which ensued upon the overthrow of theatrical monopoly, 
we therefore think a return to it desirable. It could not, and 
ought not to be restored. It had outgrown its uses, and fell by 
its own incapacity of adaptation to the wants of the age. But it 
is necessary to exhibit the true nature of the disasters from which 
the stage is suffering, in order to ascertain the direction in which 
we are to seek for the remedy. 

The truth is, the actor no longer cultivates his calling as an 
art—he addresses himself to it as a trade. There is no art-life 
in England. The actors do not associate with a view to the 
improvement and elevation of their profession; there is no en- 
thusiasm, no earnestness, no discussion amongst them in pursuit 
of their common object. Each man looks only to himself, to his 
own personal gains, vanities, and pretensions: he does not 
coalesce with others for the advancement of the general body: 
he makes no sacrifices to promote the dignity or extend the 
influence of the stage; but, extracting from it all the profit he 
can, he leaves it to take care of itself. Nor does he trouble 
himself to draw his portraits of humanity from the observation 
of real life. He is content to drop into the conventions and 
traditions of the theatre, and to reproduce the faded modes of 
his predecessors, instead of reflecting living manners and con- 
temporary characteristics. The same feints and artifices, the 
same stale stage business that made our fathers crack their sides, 
constitute his principal stock-in-trade. We can see the well- 
known trick of the scene in advance,—we know accurately what 
is coming, by the unmistakable preparations which have brought 
in the same identical good joke, time out of mind. It is not by 
such means the stage can be resuscitated. The actor who does 
not go into the world, as the artist goes into the fields, to study 
the subjects he professes to paint, may be a skilful copyist, but 
will never produce a picture animated by the fresh colours and 
flowing outlines of nature. 

It is perfectly consistent with this condition of the profession, 
that the individual in his private relations should be irreproach- 
ably respectable. We believe there never was a period when 
actors, as a class, were more thoroughly respectable. Provident 
views, and a passion for accumulation, have expelled the erratic 
and thriftless vices of by-gone generations. The old tavern pro- 
pensities are gone out; the reckless dissipation and proverbial 
excesses have disappeared. Yet, with his greatly increased 
means, thus carefully acquired and garnered up, the actor of the 
present day does not realize that independence of character and 
position that belonged to the actor of the last century. His 
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respectability is not of that order. It retreats into a safe obscu- 
rity. His status lies lower down in the social scale. He is not 
surrounded—like the Kembles, the Youngs, and the O’Neils— 
by the élite of society. He does not enter into that region of 
life, nor does he mix up with the literature and art of the 
country. Nobility does not court him as it courted Garrick, 
whose correspondence embraced the whole aristocracy of rank 
and letters. 

On the other hand, the morality of the stage makes a creditable 
set-off against its professional short-comings. The public, we are 
aware, hold a very different opinion. But the public do not possess 
the means of forming a correct judgment on this point. They 
know nothing of the life behind the curtain. The sins of the 
stage alone become notorious—its virtues are seldom heard of, and 
people are apt to conclude that it possesses none. A man may 
go through life strictly discharging all his moral and social 
responsibilities, without exciting ‘the slightest notice; let him 
violate any of them, and his name is scandalized abroad at once. 
The same thing happens in reference to the stage. We are 
familiar, in a thousand exaggerated shapes, with its errors and 
lapses; but nobody ever tells us anything about its quiet cha- 
rities, its home fidelities, its heroic triumphs over those special 
and most dangerous opportunities and temptations by which it 
is beset. The evil that is done is always known; but “ we 
know not what’s resisted!” If we could trace these things to 
their source, we should discover that the stage is vitiated by 
contact with the great world, more than by an original taint in 
its own blood. The disgraces that have grown up in the theatre 
have been chiefly inflicted by the patronage of persons in power, 
who have introduced into the profession the individuals who 
have carried their shame into the green-room. The theatre 
cannot escape the influence that forces these vicious grafts upon 
it. Men of fashion like to see their mistresses on the stage, and 
will make any sacrifices to get them there. It flatters their 
vanity, and procures them the sort of éclat they exult in. But 
the profession itself is not fairly chargeable with the discredit 
such circumstances have attached to it. ‘Those who have been 
born and bred in it are not the persons who have degraded its 
reputation ; and, with a reasonable allowance for their position, 
there is no class in the community more remarkable for con- 
stancy and devotion in their domestic relations. 

It will be inferred from the tenour of our observations, that we 
look to the stage itself for the main efforts by which its restora- 
tion to its former popularity can be effected. Its decadence is 
so universally admitted, even by the profession, that whatever 
could or can be done in other directions, would be of little or 
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no avail, unless an earnest endeavour be made to improve the 
character of the performances. The apathetic public cannot be 
drawn away from their late dinners, or diverted from the opera, 
until the English theatre puts forward attractions of a higher 
order than it is able to command at present. We think there 
cannot be any great difference of opinion on this point. By 
what means the prestige of the theatre is to be restored is 
another question, and must be left, properly, for the considera- 
tion of the actors themselves. 

But while we urge this view of the case upon the profession, 
we are not insensible to the fact, that something—perhaps a 
great deal—remains to be done towards this end by the public. 
It is not altogether a one-sided proposition. If it be a function 
of the stage to instruct and raise the public taste, it is also a 
function of the public to cultivate excellence and refinement in 
the stage. It depends in a great measure on the audience to 
make the actor. We may see at once the working of this influ- 
ence by contrasting a Whitechapel audience with the old 
audiences of Dublin or Bath. An actor who has not yet formed 
his style, goes to Whitechapel, finds-it necessary to top the 
oceanic tempest that rages on the benches before him, contracts 
the worst vices of violence and exaggeration, and is lost for ever. 
Had the same actor been trained before the audience of Bath or 
Dublin—critical, refined, and fastidious—the tendency to extra- 
vagance would be toned down, he would find it necessary to 
cultivate a purer taste, and be brought at last to perceive that it 
is upon the development of the intellect, and not of the lungs 
and muscles, the permanent triumphs of art depend. Ail this 
is in the hands of the public. The actor floats on the current 
of applause, and, in whatever direction it flows, he trims his sails 
accordingly. He can hardly be blamed for adapting himself to 
his audience, seeing how much he lives in and for the hour, and 
how evanescent his glory is at the best. It is true, that there is 
action and re-action between the actor and the audience; but 
in this case it cannot be said, as in the physical world, that they 
are equal and contrary. An actor of great original powers, and 
a courage commensurate to their display, in despite of existing 
prejudices and habits, may produce some slight revolution in 
the public taste; but the public possess surer and prompter 
means of producing a revolution in the taste of the actor. It is 
much easier for the audience to correct the excesses of a per- 
former who is constantly before them, and who almost an- 
consciously falls in with their demands, than for the performer 
to exercise a similar influence upon the fluctuating masses who 
have acquired a zest for coarse excitements. The extraordinary 
success of such pieces as the “ Corsican Brothers,” which royalty 
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itself has patronized by repeated visits, presenting scenes that 
outrage morality and decorum, affords striking evidence of how 
far the public themselves have contributed to the degradation of 
the stage. 

This is in a great measure to be accounted for by the change 
that has taken place in the elements that enter into the com- 
position of the audiences. Even so recently as seventeen or 
eighteen years ago, the dress boxes of the theatres were filled 
by people of the highest rank in the liberal professions, by politi- 
cians, members of the aristocracy, and men of letters. Now 
they are scantily occupied by country gentry and the middle 
classes. The boxes have, in fact, ceased to be reckoned on as 
an important source of income. The manager relies on the pit 
and galleries for his revenues. When Mr. Keeley conducted 
the Lyceum theatre, we have heard that he paid the rent of 
the house by the receipts of a sixpenny gallery. Reduced te 
this extremity, it is not much to be wondered at that managers 
should yield to an overruling necessity, and provide that kind of 
entertainment most likely to suit the taste of the audiences 
upon whose support they are thrown. The audiences like broad 
effects, startling plots, and splendour of equipment; and the 
managers have little choice left but to comply with their wishes. 
As the education of the people advances, we may hope that a 
wider patronage and a sounder judgment will grow up; but, in 
the meanwhile, we must not cast the whole censtre upon the 
stage, but endeavour to extract what remedy we can from the 
acknowledgment that much of it rests upon ourselves. The 
aristocracy have left the national drama to perish. They have 
abandoned it for French plays, Italian operas, concerts, and 
midnight dinners, We believe the late Duke of Wellington, 
who was constant in his attendance at the opera, was never, or 
very rarely, and certainly not for many years past, seen in an 
English theatre. We instance the Duke of Wellington because 
he was an unexceptionable type of his order, and because he 
always, at any personal inconvenience, faithfully discharged 
every public duty which he conscientiously believed to be im- 
posed upon him by his station. He appeared at all places in 
public at the greatest sacrifices of his own ease and repose, 
where he felt himself called upon to appear by his strict sense 
of duty—at operas, soirées, balls, and drawing-rooms. But he 
never appeared in an English theatre. The fact is significant. 
It is clearly not considered by the nobility of this country to be 
one of their social duties to maintain the national stage. 

Amongst the usages of the theatre which we believe to be 
extremely detrimental to its interests, is the custom of admitting 
the public at what is called half-pricefor second price, at nine 
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o'clock. This custom is unknown in France, and is not adopted 
at the Opera Houses, or the French plays, in London. The 
only English theatre that rejects this custom is the Lyceum. 
The effect of the division of the evening into two prices is 
every way injurious: it materially affects the receipts, and 
creates a class of play-goers who are not distinguished at that 
late hour by the calmness of their judgment, and whose tur- 
bulence must be propitiated by violent stimulants. Actors and 
audience alike suffer from this irruption. A tumultuous rush of 
people into the house in the middle of a scene of interest, either 
comic or serious, utterly destroys the train of illusion into which 
the performance has led the spectators, and mars the best effects 
of the actors, from the consciousness that they have now to work 
against a want of sympathy in the new comers, whose im- 
patience of the close of a representation, to which their feelings 
have not been previously wrought up, although it may not break 
out audibly, expresses itself in ways which operate fatally on the 
sensibility of the actors. All rational arguments bearing upon 
the material prosperity of the theatre, and the interests of art, 
concur in recommending the abolition of half-price as one of 
those practical reforms which cannot fail to improve the receipts, 
and to attract a better class of audiences. ‘The invasion of 
boxes by troops of ill-dressed persons, the slamming of doors, 
the clatter of feet, and the struggle for places, at a moment when 
the attention of the audience is concentrated upon the perform- 
ance, have long been regarded as a serious and unjustifiable 
interruption to the enjoyment of the public; and it has cer- 
tainly produced an impression so unfavourable to the English 
theatres amongst the higher classes, as to make them shrink trom 
the ordeal to which it exposes them. It is in the stillness of the 
Odéon and the Frangais that those exquisite touches of art, to 
which the French actors owe their celebrity, are cultivated and 
appreciated. ‘The play is allowed to make its way to the feelings 
ot the audience, and to awaken and hold their emotions in sus- 
pense, without the slightest jar, to the end. We want this 
assured quietness in our theatres: it would be equally con- 
ducive to the advantage of the profession and the public. 
Taking a comprehensive view of the present condition of the 
stage, and of the various circumstances by which its fortunes are 
affected, it becomes a question for grave consideration whether 
the theatre should be left exclusively in the hands of private 
speculators. Seeing how the stage has failed under the existing 
system, it is worth considering whether the establishment of a 
principal theatre, to be maintained by some means at the 
public cost, might or might not be advisable. Wherever we 
turn, we find evidences of the ruin that has ensued upon the 
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exorbitant demands of proprietors, who, having merely a pecu- 
niary interest in the house, and caring nothing for the drama or 
the profession, are utterly indifferent to all other results, so long 
as they can wring a rack-rent from the unfortunate lessee. This 
is an evil which is beyond the reach of legislation, and which lies 
at the root of all the difficulties against which the stage is doomed 
to struggle, and against which it must always struggle in vain. 
We cannot bring in a landlord and tenant’s bill in the case of 
the theatres, to secure compensation to the lessee for improve- 
ments, or to protect him against the flagrant injustice of having 
his rent raised in proportion as he increases the value of the 
property. This is literally the system under which managers 
have been ground down for years past, and by which the means 
that might have fostered the drama have been forced into other 
channels. Elliston paid a rent of 10,0002 a year at Drury Lane, 
and, after laying out 3700/. on the house, which he gutted and 
improved, was compelled to withdraw from the establishment 
because he owed 35002. Mr. Macready made a similar complaint 
against the oppressive exactions of the committee. He paid 
7000/1. a year, and was ultimately obliged to relinquish the spe- 
culation. The same committee that insisted upon these exor- 
bitant terms are now glad to let the theatre for 35001 At the 
Haymarket, the rent has been systematically advanced with 
every improvement made in the theatre by the taste, enterprise, 
and capital of the manager. When Mr. Webster originally took 
the Haymarket, the rent was about 2000/. a-year; but he had 
no sooner demonstrated, by the energy of his management, that 
he could make it oustiedite as a winter theatre, than the rent 
was raised to 3000/. a-year. The introduction of gas, which 
had never been in the theatre before, and which was essential to 
the production of scenic effects, cost him an outlay for apparatus 
of 1500/.; but this was a trifle in comparison with what he had 
to pay for permission to make this improvement to the pro- 
prietor, who immediately increased his rent by 5001. a year. 
And, after having altogether laid out upwards of 12,0002. in 
alterations, by which he may be said to have nearly rebuilt the 
theatre, his rent, faithfully mounting with his outlay, has now 
reached to nearly 4500/. a year. We have entered into these 
items to show the hopelessness of theatrical speculations under 
existing circumstances. There are more behind, if facts so 
notorious to the theatrical world required any further evidence. 
And it is because, looking at the matter financially, we believe 
it to be absolutely impossible for private —— to bear up 
against such oppressive burdens, that we are disposed to think 
a theatre maintained by public subscription, and conducted 
upon sound principles, would exercise a salutary influence, not 
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only in helping to restore the drama to its proper place, but in 
relieving it from the crushing expenses by which it is at present 
encumbered. This is really the monopoly that baffles all 
attempts to retrieve the interests of the stage. The mode by 
which an experiment in the shape we have indicated could be 
best effectuated requires much forethought in the details. The 
interference of the State in such matters is objectionable on 
many grounds, and would be justly regarded with jealousy and 
distrust. The example of France, where the State at once 
supports the theatre and robs it of its independence, will not 
assist us in the difficulty. Nor should such a design be exposed 
to the evils which result from joint-stock speculation. It should 
avoid the dangers of both extremes, and partake as much as pos- 
sible of the character of a public enterprise. How this is to be 
accomplished, we will not now undertake to inquire: it is 
sufficient, for the present, to cast our suggestion upon the waters, 
hoping that it will be found to contain a germ out of which 
some future good may be developed. 
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Art. V.—American SLAVERY, AND EMANCIPATION 


BY THE FREE STATES. 


. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. With a Preface by the Earl of Carlisle. 
London: Routledge and Co. 1852. 


. Slavery in the Southern States. Bya Carolinian. Republished 
in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” October, 1852. 


. Uncle Tom’s Companions: or, Facts Stronger than Fiction ; 
being Startling Incidents in the Lives of celebrated Fugitive 
Slaves. London: Edwards and Co. 1852. 


OES “Uncle Tom” speak the truth? This cry, which, 
echoing from one side of the Atlantic to the other, has 
found its way from his cabin to the hearts of millions,—is it in truth 
the plaint and prayer of the sufferer, or is it not rather a cunningly- 
devised fable, so cunning a device that, even when discovered, it 
defies indignation? Is this “life of the lowly” drawn from the life, 
or is it not from the artist’s imagination?—.-America is the home of 
the Irish outcast, the workhouse of the English pauper,—a work- 
house in which he is sure of both room and work,—can it be, 
then, that within the bounds of even that Union they separate 
man and wife, not, indeed, as a condition of aid or conse- 
quence of improvidence, but as a punishment of weakness; 
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because the strong, by the right of his might, claims the sinews 
of the husband, or, perchance, the charms of the wife? Surely 
in this hospitable region, to which hundreds daily fly from British 
miseries and mistakes, it cannot be the habit to hunt maidens 
because they fly from the ravisher, and mothers because they 
cling to their children, and strong men because they assert their 
manhood! ‘The aspiring youth, weighed down by centuries of 
laws and customs, flies from the old country to the young republic 
for room to breathe ;—will he find that the laws there honour a 
hero by setting on him a “ Marks,” to track him with blood- 
hounds, and protect an “ Emmeline” by tossing her into the arms 
of a “ Legree;” and if a saint like “ Uncle Tom” should chance 
to bless the land, make it possible for any ruffian who has money 
to torture him to death? In a word, does Mrs. Stowe paint 
American siavery as it is, or does she not? Most of her readers, 
we imagine, have answered in the affirmative, almost before they 
have asked themselves the question; the “yes” forced out of 
their beating hearts by her genius,—but is this fair? The good 
name of a great nation is at stake, and surely it ought not to be 
blasted by a mere tale, told ever so wisely, until at least its state- 
ments have been weighed. 

Before, however, attempting to do this, one word, not on the 
artistic merits of this fiction, but on the reason which compels 
us to refrain from considering these merits, and to neglect its 
manner in order to confine ourselves to its moral—viz., its coming 
before us, not as a fiction, but as a fact. Probably no literary 
performance, fiction or other, ever in so short a time became such 
a fact. A few months ago it was appearing in the feuilleton of a 
weekly newspaper in the States, tumbling about the coffee-room 
tables, whiling away the spare minutes of their busy visitors; 
now it is part of the history of two mighty nations, influencing 
their feelings, and through them surely, though indirectly, their 
actions. ‘This may seem like hyperbole; but it is not so. Only 
a day or two ago we found, in an American paper, one of the 
two great parties in the presidential struggle charging the other 
with using “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as his text-book; and Kossuth 
may well feel that he has preached the Anglo-American alliance 
to little purpose, when the entente cordiale between the people is 
thus shaken, by America being held up as slave-holding and 
slave-hunting before the indignant gaze of abolitionist England. 
We have now before us, among multitudes of testimonies to her 
existence as an actual power, Mr. Sumner’s declaration in the 
United States’ Senate, that Mrs. Stowe is another Joan of Arc, 
rallying the hosts of freedom: by the side of which we have a 
democrat newspaper of Maine, describing her as an Eve, who, 
“not content with the agony she created in heaven, now seeks 
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to destroy the last hopes of humanity on earth by this attack 
upon our glorious Union;” and, stronger homage to her power 
than either of the above, we have a resolution before us in praise 
of this novel, submitted to the “ Congregational Union of Inde- 
pendent Ministers of England and Wales,” in their last solemn 
conclave, rapturously applauded, and only not unanimously 
passed because of some fear—by no means unreasonable—of the 
precedent. Nor yet can we stay to consider the adventitious aids 
of this wonderful success—what we may call the accidents of 
the fact—how far this popularity may, in the States, be owing 
to party spirit, to the antagonism between the north and the south; 
or here, to national conceit—to the self-glorification of feeling 
ourselves, in this matter at least, holier than others; or even to 
the rare accident of the cheapness of the book, to its being 
almost the first work of genius which our publishers—thanks, 
alas! to our pirates—have not been able to keep from the people. 

All considerations such as these, though interesting enough 
in themselves, are plainly of but little moment compared with 
this one question—Is this description of American slavery true, 
which thus makes a nation to be divided against itself, and sets 
against it another and a kindred nation? 

But slavery is a prejudged question, it will be said: its wicked- 
ness and folly with us, at least, admit of no debate; England has 
formed its opinion, and backed it by twenty million sovereigns. 
That our verdict on the general question is at present so unani- 
mous might be doubted, witness the sneersand insinuations of our 
most influential newspaper, and the invectives of our most elo- 
quent author. Mr. Carlyle compares “Quashee” to a horse, and 
both he and the Times evidently are of one mind that he almost 
as much needs a driver; but allowing the general question to be 
settled, there may yet be special considerations affecting slavery 
in the States. However mighty the evil, the Americans did not 
make it: they found it. Our task, then,—and it is by no means 
an easy one,—is fairly to judge whether or no they contend with 
it as they best can. It might have been thought that the condition, 
and treatment, and past history, and future hopes, of a body of 
people three million strong, in a country with which we are in 
constant communication—where the press is free, and the lan- 
guage our own—might, in its main features, be without much 
difficulty ascertained; but it is not so. The interests involved 
are so enormous, the appeal to the passions so strong, the temp- 
tation to prejudice so universal and so overpowering, that it is 
hard for an American not to mislead his own judgment, much 
more that of visitors and observers. On the one hand, we have 
the Abolitionists, the Enthusiasts of Liberty—(they would not 
themselves reject the name, why should they?)—ready, as citi- 
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zens and patriots, to run all risks, and incur all responsibilities, 
—head, heart, and conscience alike driving them to dare all for 
their cause, be it to their own death or to the disruption of the 
Union. On the other hand, we have the slaveholders, fearing 
for the lives of themselves and of their families, and knowing 
that their property and power, everything which to them makes 
life comfortable or honourable, is in danger; and watching, 
hovering about this deadly struggle, we have all the ambitious 
politicians, all the greedy place-hunters, seeking how much 
power or pelf they can seize by serving the fears of one party 
or the aspirings of the other; all the sober men of business, all 
the moderate respectabilities, trembling for their country and 
themselves, praying for any compromise which may give them 
even temporary quiet. Work into this general picture the 
details of cruelties, and escapes, and romantic rescues, of bitter 
persecution and heroic endurance, of masters smarting under 
invective almost as much as their slaves under the lash, of 
Lynch-law victims defying their judges—and fill up the back- 
ground with a dense, dark crowd—the bondsmen sullenly 
shaking their chains as they begin to feel them, and one by one 
lifting up their heads from the ground, their eyes glaring with a 
desperate, dangerous hope—and we shall then be able to con- 
ceive how clear an eye he must have, who, amid confusion such 
as this, can see into its real meaning. 

But we are outside, and can look on with tolerable comfort. 
Let us then, wiping away our tears for “ Uncle Tom,” strive to 
gaze steadily into the fight, and learn the rights of it. 

Doubtless, all our readers will have heard the abolition side of 
the question from Mrs. Stowe; and for a reply, we do not know 
that we can do better than refer them to “ A Carolinian’s descrip- 
tion of Slavery in the Southern States,” copied into Fraser's 
Magazine of last October. It is, as there stated, an “able 
pamphlet,” ingenious, and yet evidently sincere ; and, considering 
the temptations of the subject, written in a “candid and tem- 
perate spirit.” Here is his opinion of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin :”— 

“ We have in it,” he says, “a variety of vivid scenes to illustrate the 
power of the master in separating the families of slaves, in destroying 
their moral character, and in scourging them even to death. In these 
sketches her zeal has got the better of the authoress ; and she has drawn 
a most wild and unreal picture of slavery. The consequence is, that the 
book, with its vast circulation, will do infinite injury. Its dramatic 
power will have no other effect upon the country than to excite the 
fanaticism of one portion and to arouse the indignation of the other.” 

So much for the “unreal picture.” The picture he draws is 
somewhat as follows :—First, “these horrors,” he tells us, “ are 
abuses, and are only occasional.” These torturings, and maim- 
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ings, and wounds to both flesh and spirit, are no more to be 
fairly ascribed to the institution of slavery, and are no better 
reasons for its abolition, than are the exceptional tyrannies of 
husbands and miseries of wives, and the hardly exceptional 
oppression of the hired labourer, to be given as grounds for a 
crusade against marriage and property. Follow Mrs. Stowe, and 
you will soon find yourself in company with Madame Sand and 
with Prondhon. Mark, he does not altogether deny these 
horrors: it is well to observe that no one of the defenders of 
slavery, whom we have been able to meet with, does, neither does 
“the Carolinian,” nor General Hammond, in his piquant letters 
to Clarkson, nor Chancellor Harper, in his Memoir, nor Mr. 
Paulding, in his elaborate defence—they all admit the possibility 
of the exceptional abuses; but they do not themselves know them: 
this only they do know, that public opinion is against them, and 
does, in fact, protect the slave as powerfully as could the law. 
With regard to the separation of families, the admission is 
greater; the exceptions here are more frequent, but still they are 
exceptions, becoming more and more so,—for public opinion acts 
here also; and, at the worst, there is “less separation of families 
among the negroes than occurs with almost any other class of 
persons.” 

So much for the exceptions. And if we turn to the rule, the 
slave is well fed, well doctored, not over worked, for a peasant 
well clothed and lodged, free from care, with no fear of being 
told to play when he takes his wage, no anxiety lest his sick club 
should break, no dastile blocking up his gaze into the future, no 
halflurking hope, as he counts his children, that kind Fate may 
close the mouth of the last comer. True, he is in the power of 
his master; but what labouring man is not ?—the relation is the 
same, only more clearly defined; therein giving the slave the 
advantage, for the personality of the power of the slave-owner 
being acknowledged, both sense of self-interest and care for his 
character induce him to use it rightly. Whereas the capitalist 
can beat down wages, or wring out more work, or dole out little 
work ; can use up or abuse his labourers to serve his greed or 
whim; can grind him to dust by the iron wheel of competition, 
behind which he hides himself, not seen, and therefore not 
blamed. And if the slave cannot run from the master’s power, 
neither can the master run from his responsibility—or, at most, 
he can only shift it on to some other master’s shoulders: he 
cannot turn off his man to shift for himself after he has done with 
him. 

Thus does the Carolinian deal with the slave’s physical plight. 
The charge against his moral and spiritual treatment is, he 
allows, somewhat more difficult to repel; but with this also he 
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boldly grapples. This “ peculiar relation,” in which the black is 
bound to the white man, “is capable of generating great virtues” 
—if not the common virtues of independence, self-reliance, self- 
control, yet those more peculiar, and, in this case, more fitting 
virtues of loyalty and affection on the one side, protection and 
beneficence on the other. His intellect may not be prematurely 
forced, but industry is secured, and so the ground made ready 
for the future seed. Nor is his soul neglected. His master is 
“taunted with buying him body and soul;” but who that has 
influence over his neighbour, has not property in his soul? The 
chief difference is, that the slave-owner knows his position, and 
tries to meet it; and more and more every day is he remember- 
ing that this “soul is in some sense in his keeping, to be charged 
against him hereafter.” He provides for his slave churches and 
chaplains, and schoolmasters and schools; and though, thanks to 
Abolitionists, these schools cannot teach him to read, yet even 
“ this inability has given rise to a more kindly feeling,—to a closer 
connexion between the races, than if each slave could read his 
own Bible ;”—* it has induced oral teaching, and the effect of this 
upon both races no man at the North can conceive.” And 
iastly, even supposing there be vices inherent in this system of 
slavery, the fault lies not with the slave-owner, nor yet with the 
system, but with degraded, imperfect human nature, which, in 
this particular relation of half savage negroes to civilized 
Caucasians, makes no other system possible. Be the races of 
one blood, or be they not—waiving “ the fact that the one ra 
has never been so highly civilized as when under the guardian- 
ship of the other’—this much is certain; that the slave, if 
liberated, or rather deserted by his master, must, in his present 
circumstances, either relapse into African savagery, or wither 
before white competition. ‘Therefore, even though his chains 
may gall him, we must, for his own sake, scruple to break them, 
seeing that, by them alone, can he as yet be pulled up the steep 
path of civilization. 

The above is, we trust, a fair résumé of the Carolinian’s defence, 
the sincerity of which we cannot doubt. Whoever he be, there 
is an air of honesty and good-heartedness about his pamphlet, 
which assures us that he is neither a cruel master himself, (if 
indeed he be a master at all,) nor conscious of cruel masters in 
his neighbourhood. We cannot but acknowledge also, that his 
statements are confirmed by the testimonies of many of our own 
travellers—Sir Charles Lyell, for example; and, aware of the 
temptation which we suppose we all of us feel, to take the part 
of the weak, when our interests are not with the strong, we 
believe we have done our best to examine and appreciate the 
pro-slavery evidence—both testimonies and defence. While 
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doing so, however, we could not but remember how precisely the 
same case had been stated, for and by the West-India planter, 
and how, after years of pleading at the bar of British opinion, he 
had at length been altogether non-suited. Governor Hammond, 
in his second letter to Clarkson, says, that “ undoubtedly slaves 
were treated much more harshly in the West Indies than with 
us;"—possibly, nay probably, taking into account the more 
frequent absenteeism of English proprietors, and the severity of 
sugar, as compared with cotton-labour. Still we cannot forget 
that we had then, as now, kind masters quoted and quoting 
themselves, as not only examples, but samples: and a whole 
crowd of visitants, of military and naval officers, and respectable 
men of all ranks and professions, declaring that they were so. 
But, then, we had two means of checking these statements, 
which in the United States we have not ;—namely, the investi- 
gations of official commissioners and of parliamentary committees, 
and the reports of the missionaries, who had been as many years 
with the negroes as these travellers had been weeks with their 
masters. , 

Let any one read these reports, and the results of these inves-- 
tigations, and we think he will allow Mrs. Stowe’s picture to 
be true enough of English, whether or no it be so of American 
slaye-masters. Congress, however, gives us no blue books on 
lavery,—would that it did! and though there are ministers of 
the gospel among the negroes—missionaries, we believe, they are 
called—good men, we doubt not, and working hard for the 
iritual welfare of their flocks; yet we imagine if they were to 
tell any tales about them, of which Judge Lynch did not 
approve, their work would soon be ended. 

Failing, then, these official investigators, and these friends of 
the slave, suppose we hear the slave himself. The fugitive- 
dave seems to have a fancy for learning,—finding it necessary, 
ve imagine, to supply the “ oral teaching” he has lost, he gene- 
tilly takes to reading books and sometimes to writing them. 
We have one of these books before us,—the narrative of William 
Wells Brown; well known probably to many of our readers, who 
must, however, allow us very briefly to refer to it. 

William Wells Brown tells us he was born in Kentucky; his 
father was a white man “connected with one of its first families,” 
and a relation of his first master, “the man who stole me as 
son as I was born.” Still his mother was a field-hand, notwith- 
standing her attractions—perhaps they were past,—and one of 
his first recollections was hearing her plaintive cries while the 
werseer was giving her “ten lashes” for being “ ten or fifteen 
minutes behind the others in getting into the field.” This first 
aster was a politician, a member of the Missouri legislature; and 
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his absence from his estate, while attending his duties there, may 
possibly account for the ferocities Brown details of his overseer; 
so we pass on to Master No. 2, a Major Freeland, to whom he 
was hired, a Virginian, of somewhat high and impatient spirit— 
who, inter alia, “ would tie his slaves up in the smoke-house 
and whip them; after which, he would cause a fire to be made 
of tobacco-stems, and smoke them—calling this Virginia play.” 
The boy Brown, not liking such sports, took to the woods, but 
was soon brought back by “ Major O’Fallon’s bloodhounds,” 
duly flogged and smoked, and not long after, Freeland failing in 
business, he was hired on board a Missouri steamer for the sailing 
season; “the most pleasant time he had ever experienced, 
public opinion probably preventing tourists from being amused 
with Virginia play. ‘This pleasant season, however, was soon 
over, and he found himself hired to a Mr. John Colburn, keeper 
of the Missouri hotel; a most “ inveterate hater of the negro,” 
he calls him, but doing his best it seems to keep a “ clean inn; 
for a “knife being put on the table not so clean as it might have 
been,” he gave the knife-cleaner fifty lashes on the bare back 
with a cow-hide, after which he made me wash him down with 
rum.” While living “at this hotel a circumstance occurred 
which caused him great unhappiness,—his master sold his mother 
and all her children, except himself, to different persons in the 
city of St. Louis,”—hiring him soon after to Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
the editor of the St. Louis Times,—“a very good man, de- 
cidedly the best master I ever had;”—too good, indeed, for a 
master at all, for he soon became an Abolitionist, and was, as 
our readers will most of them remember, consequently murdered. 
His next owner, or rather hirer, was a Captain Reynolds, who 
“got religion” while he was with him, and “ joined others in 
hiring a preacher for his slaves;” the result of which seems to 
have been, that the privileges they had on Sunday were stopped, 
and that one particular chastisement was especially impressed 
on his mind by its having been inflicted immediately after 
family prayer. ‘The next change was toa Mr. Walker, a slave- 
trader, whose business was to convey slaves from Missouri down 
the river to New Orleans. Here scenes of cruelty and suffering 
abounded ; but as no one—not even the members of Congress 
who insist on its continuation—deny the horrors of the Internal 
Slave Trade, we will only give two of his slave-trading expe- 
riences. With all our care,” he says, “ lest the slaves should 
get loose, we lost one woman, who had been taken from het 
husband and children, and having no desire to live without! 
them, jumped overboard and drowned herself.” 
One day Brown was told to provide a separate room for a new 
purchase, a beautiful quadroon, “bought for the New Orleans 
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market.” Suspecting this kindness, he listened at the door, 
and heard Walker telling her to take her choice between “ going 
back with him to St. Louis, to be his housekeeper on his farm, 
and being sold as a field-hand on the worst plantation on the 
river.” After some days’ conflict between modesty and fear, 
fear prevailed—she chose the housekeeping, and lived with her 
master till, as a ‘ previous measure to his marriage,” he sold her, 
with her and his tour children. Brown, however, seems not to 
have been himself cruelly treated by this man, and to have been 
in‘danger of flogging only once, when he managed to cheat a 
free coloured man into suffering it in his place—a piece of inge~ 
nuity which he relates with commendable regret, but his admis- 
sion of which is no slight testimony to his truthfuiness. Not 
long afterwards his old owner, Dr. Young, told him he was 
“pressed for money,” and must sell him; but, on being reminded 
of his relationship, gave him a week to try to finda master to 
his liking, which week he used first in taking leave of his sister, 
then in the slave jail waiting till the man who had bought her, 
and four other women, “ for his own use, as he said,” should take 
them south; and then in persuading his old mother to start 
with him for Canada. The hunters were soon after them, and 
caught them 150 miles from St. Louis; but at least they had 
the comfort of being brought back, not by “Tom Lokers,” 
but by prayerful professors; the head catcher, at whose house 
they slept the first night of the journey back, “calling his family 
together to prayer,” betore offering which “ he read achapter in 
the Bible.” Brown got “a severe whipping,” we suppose for 
stealing himself; but Mr. Mansfield, his mother’s master, a 
merciful man, told her ‘ he would not whip her, but would sell 
her to a negro-trader, or take her to New Orleans himself.” Her 
son, after trying in vain to have an interview with her in the jail, 
managed to see her on board the boat in which she was to 
go south. He found her “chained to another woman; her 
emotions were too deep for tears.” A few hurried words passed 
between them—her son begging her forgiveness for persuading 
her to run away, and so bringing her to this “sad condition ;” 
and she telling him not to “ weep for her, for she could not last 
long upon a cotton plantation,”—till, he adds, “* Mansfield came 
up to me, and with an oath said, ‘ Leave here this instant; you 
have been the means of my losing one hundred dollars to get 
this wench back ;’ at the same time kicking me with a heavy pair 
of boots. As I left her she gave one shriek, saying, ‘ God be 
with you!’ It was the last time I saw her, and the last words I 
heard her utter.” With this leave-taking of his mother, we 
take our leave of the son, who again ran away—this time suc- 
cessfully, getting at length possession of himself, and beginning 
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his life as a man, some of the adventures of which he has just 
published in a book of no inconsiderable merit.* 

Now the reason why we have thus baldly gone through this 
narrative, is simply to show what, viewing Slavery from the 
slave’s point of view, is its usual and normal aspect. 

There is no ground to believe that this man fell into especially 
bad hands—he does not seem himself to think that he did; judging 
from the stories of other fugitives, Douglass, Roper, Bibb, Ke, 
contained in the book at the head of our ‘article, (* Uncle Tom’ 
Companions, or Fiction stronger than Fact,”) we should say that, 
for a slave, “his lines fell in pleasant places ;” but we see from 
his story what must be the rule and what the exception. We 
will spare our readers the quotation of any more of the facts in 
the book above alluded to, but we must ask the editor of 
** Fraser” whether he cannot prevail on “the Carolinian” either 
to disprove them, or to prove how, as occasional abuses rather 
than natural results, they can be possible. To be sure there is 
an alternative—the facts may be allowed, and yet denied to be 
abuses. Frederick Douglass tells us in his narrative,t that the 
slaves generally, when ‘asked, would say that they had kind 
masters, (thereby throwing light on the favourable testimonies 
of travellers), partly because they were afraid their masters would 
get to hear if they spoke ill of them, and partly because their 
standard of kindness was fitted to the peculiar relation between 
the races. We hope “the Carolinian’s” standard of cruelty has 
not been submitted to a similar adaptation. 

But these fugitive slaves, it will be said, are not fair witnesses; 
we have it upon the authority of the printed sermon of a reverend 
clergyman of New York, that they are “ nuisances ;”—“ the fact 
of a slave running away from his master being prima facie 
evidence that he is a bad man;” and we suppose ~he would tell 
us that they spread false reports of their former owners in order 
to palliate the crime of stealing themselves, or that they invent 
past sufferings in order, by appeal to sympathy, to obtain pre- 
sent aid. 

The after conduct of the person whose narrative we have 
quoted, would by no means, so far as we could learn, warrant 
such charges; and we defy any attentive reader to deny that it 
exhibits internal evidence of truth. Nev ertheless, we could not 
consider such narratives as, by themselves, conclusive, and we 
have therefore inquired what other evidence the Abolitionists 





* “Three Years in Europe; or, Places I have seen, and People I have met.” 
By W. Wells Brown. 


+ Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, p. 19. 
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could furnish; and alas! we have found that which has con- 
vinced our judgment as much as it has sickened our heart. 

We wonder if the Carolinian ever came across a small octavo 
published in 1839, at New York, by the Executive Committee of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, written by Mr. Theodore 
D. Weld, and entitled “American Slavery as it is; or, the 
Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses,”—if not, would that he 
would get it, and give us what we have vainly sought for—its 
refutation! We doubt whether, of any evil that has existed since 
the world began, there has ever been any exposure at once so 
dreadful, so damning, and so undeniable, as is this description of 
American Slavery. A few words from the Introduction ;*—after 
alluding to the statements so often made by the slave-holders 
and their apologists of the good treatment and happy condition 
of their slaves, the author thus proceeds :— 


“We will prove that the slaves in the United States are treated with 
barbarous inhumanity; that they are overworked, under. fed, wretchedly 
clad and lodged, and have insufficient sleep; that they are often made 
to wear round their necks iron collars armed with prongs, to drag heavy 
chains and weights at their feet while working in the field, and to wear 
yokes and bells and iron horns ;¢ that they are often kept confined in the 
stocks day and night for weeks together, made to wear gags in their 
mouths for hours or days, have some of their front teeth torn out or 
broken off, that they may be easily detected when they run away; that 
they are frequently flogged with terrible severity, have red pepper 
rubbed into their lacerated flesh, and hot brine, spirits of turpentine, 
&c., poured over the gashes to increase the torture; that they are often 
stripped naked, their backs and limbs cut with knives, bruised and 
mangled by scores and hundreds of blows with the paddle, and terribly 
torn by the claws of cats drawn over them by their tormentors; that 
they are often hunted with bioodhounds, and shot down like beasts, or 
torn in pieces by dogs; that they are often suspended by the arm, and 
whipped and beaten till they faint, and when revived by restoratives 
beaten again till they faint, and sometimes till they die; that their ears 
are often cut off, their eyes knocked out, their bones broken, their flesh 
branded with red-hot irons; that they are maimed, mutilated, and 
burned to death over slow fires. All these things, and more and worse, 
we shall prove. Reader, we know whereof we affirm, we have weighed 
it well; more and worse we will prove. Mark these words, and read 
on; we will establish all these facts by the testimony of scores and 
hundreds of eye-witnesses, by the testimony of slave-holders in all parts 





* « American Slavery as it is,” p. 9. 

+ Collars with long prongs, or “Lorns.” ‘“ Was committed to jail, a negro 
boy—had on a large neck-iron with a huge pair of horns, and a large bar or 
band of iron on his left leg.” Sheriff’s Statement in the Memphis (Tenn.) Times, 
Sept. 1834—“ American Slavery as it is,” p. 73. 
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of the slave states, by slave-holding members of Congress and of state 
legislatures, by ambassadors to foreign courts, by judges, by doctors of 
divinity, and clergymen of all denominations, by merchants, mechanics, 
lawyers, and physicians, by presidents, and professors in colleges and 
professional seminaries, by planters, overseers, and drivers. We shall 
show, not merely that such deeds are committed, but that they are 
frequent ; not done in corners, but before the sun; not in one of the 
slave states, but in all of them; not perpetrated by brutal overseers 
and drivers merely, but by magistrates, by legislators, by professors of 
religion, by preachers of the Gospel, by governors of states, by gentle- 
men of property and standing, and by delicate females moving in the 
‘highest circles of society.’ ” 


These are the charges of the American Abolitionists. Our readers 
are incredulous? So were we, until we examined for ourselves the 
proofs which they give, and found that the testimony which they 
say they will bring, they do bring, with names, and dates, and 
vouchers of credibility; so that only one of two things is pos- 
sible,—either the book with its charges is true, or it is the vilest 
of forgeries, and every word in it the falsest of libels; in which 
case, the silence of the slandered slave-owner is unaccountable.* 
But the book is true: it is impossible to read it, and not be pos- 
sessed by its truthfulness: fact after fact seizes the understanding, 
till it finds itself in a hell of horrors from which there is no hope 
of escape. 

We are aware that it will be said that this was a description of 
American slavery in 1839, and that since then there has been 
improvement both in condition of slaves and conduct of masters. 
To this we can only reply, that the same assertion of improve- 
ment has been made in almost every vindication of the slave- 
holder which we have perused; as strongly, for instance, by 
Mr. Paulding, in 1836,+ as by the “Carolinian” now; and it 
may be well also to remark, that at the time Mr. Weld pub- 
lished his fearful array of facts, there were testimonies of 
travellers as favourable to the masters as there are now. Still 
we do not deny that there may be some improvement, though 
we fear that it is less actual than apparent. Doubtless con- 
scientious slaveholders do exist, to whose humanity it has not 
been vain to appeal; and, thanks to the vigilance of the Aboli- 
tionists, they may be more and more able so to work upon the 
fears, if not the feelings, of their fellow-masters, as to induce 
them in a measure to restrain their passions. The entreaties, 








* Frederick Douglass thus alluded to this book in a public meeting, held at 
Finsbury Chapel, London: “This publication has been before the public of the 
United States for the last seven years, and not a single fact or statement 
recorded therein has ever been called in question by a single slaveholder.” 

T “ Slavery in the United States.” By J. K. Paulding. New York, 1836. p. 1S7- 
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almost pathetic, which the defenders of the “ institution” make 
to its friends not to endanger it by arming its foes with facts, 
have not, we believe, been wholly disregarded; and public opi- 
nion may have succeeded in preventing the public performance 
of atrocities, for the private commission of which both law and 
circumstances arrange such complete facility. The scandal may 
be removed from the street and nghway, to the solitary chamber 
or the isolated plantation, where it is safe alike from the rebuke 
of Southerner or indignation of Northerner—-witnessed indeed, 
but by those whose testimony would be as useless to the sufferers 
as dangerous to themselves: for the judge would refuse to hear 
it, and the press would condemn it as insubordination.* Never- 
theless, facts do find their way out. We could ourselves, if 
required, furnish a fit supplement to Mr. Weld’s book, in authen- 
ticated cases which have happened within the last three years. 
Mr. Sullivan,t an English traveller, in his book just published, 
writes as follows :— 


“T heard a painful case that happened at Memphis some short time 
before I was there... .. A slave-dealer bought a slave from a plant- 
ation in Kentucky; the man was a first-rate mechanic and blacksmith, 
and his master only parted with him because he was ‘hard up,’ with 
the proviso that his wife, to whom he was much attached, should not 
be separated from him. The sum paid for him was 1000 dollars (200/.) 
—after the sale, the slaves were taken as usual to the gaol to be lodged 
for the night, the negro being satisfied by the promise that his wife 
should accompany him the next day. The following morning, however, 
when the gang of slaves were brought out, chained two and two 
together by the wrists, preparatory to commencing their journey; the 
blacksmith looked in vain for his wife, and on inquiring where she was, 
the slave-driver laughed at him, and said, ‘O you don’t suppose that I 
am going to drag your wife about to please you, do you? That was 
only a blind to get you from your master.’ The slave said nothing, 
but soon after drew his chain-companion to where there was a hatchet, 
and taking it up in his left hand, which was free, he deliberately chopped 
his right hand off at the wrist, and holding up the stump to the slave- 
driver, said, ‘There, you gave 1000 dollars for me yesterday, what will 
you get now? This case created rather a feeling even in Kentucky, 
and a subscription was got up to buy the negro back, and restore him 





* John Calphart, a witness at the late Boston Fugitive Slave Trials, after 
stating that it was “ part of his business to arrest all slaves and free persons of 
colour, who were collected in crowds at night, lock them up,” and, “next day, 
flog them,” declared, “I am paid 50 cents for every negro I flog, the price 
used to be 624 cents.” So we see the pay for flogging has fallen; possibly 
the demand for floggers, and the flogging itself, may have diminished in like 
proportion. 

gg and Scrambles in North and South America.” By Edward 
Sullivan, Esq. p. 197. 
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to his wife; but the demon in human shape, his master, refused to part 
with him at any price, saying, ‘That he would not lose his revenge for 
having been made such a fool of, for ten thousand dollars; that as 
the man chose to cut his own hand off, he should learn to pick cotton 
with the other, and he would take care he lived long enough to repent 
of what he had done.’ There was no law to interfere, not even to 
control his brutality, and in a few days the slave was marched off south.” 

The “ Carolinian” says :— 

“The scene of the slave’s labour, moreover, is in the midst of those 
who are far above him in mental cultivation and Christian feeling. 
And finally, his state of dependence upon this superior class is such 
as to arouse in a peculiar degree a disposition to teach and to elevate 
the labourer whose entire service is due to them.” 

The following letter, extracted from the North Star, will serve 
as an illustration of these assertions. A coloured woman, a 
Mrs. Nancy Cartwright, “who had purchased her own freedom, 
and redeemed a part of her children from slavery by her own 
industry, aided by the liberality of her friends,” ‘while at New 
York heard from ‘her daughter that she, “ with Aunt Sally and 
all her children, and Aunt. Hagar and all her children,” were in 
* Bruin’s Jail” in Alexandria, “expecting to go away very 
shortly.” ‘The heart-broken mother applied to Mr. Harned, the 
editor of the North Star, who wrote to Mr. Bruin, asking him 
‘at what price be would sell Emily Russell to her mother, and 
how long he would give her to make up the amount; also, at 
what price he holds her sisters and their children.” ‘To this 
Mr. Bruin thus replies :— 

* Alexandria, Jan. 31, 1850. 
“Dear Sir, 

“When I received your letter, I had not bought the negroes you 
spoke of, but since that time I have bought them. All I have to say 
about the matter is, that we paid very high for the negroes, and cannot 
afford to sell the girl, Emily, for less than eighteen hundred dollars. 
This may seem a high price to you; but cotton being very high, con- 
sequently slaves are high. We have two or three offers for Emily from 
gentlemen from the south. She is said to be the finest looking woman 
in this country. As for Hagar and her seven children, we will take 
2500 dollars ; ‘Sally and her four children, we will take for them 2800 
dollars. You may seem a little surprised at the difference in prices, 
but the difference in the negroes makes the difference in price. We 
expect to start South with the negroes on the 8th of February, and if 
you intend to do anything you had better do it soon. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“Bruin AnD HILt. 

‘William Harned, Esq., New York.” 


One more instance, and we have done. This year (1852), a 
negro woman and several children were sold at Goldsboro, North 
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Carolina. The Goldsboro Patriot says, ‘They were the chil- 
dren of a free man by the name of Adam Wynne, who had 
purchased their mother, his wife, previous to their birth. They 
were consequently his slaves; and he having become involved, 
they were sold for his debts.” Why did not the husband register 
the hard-earned freedom of his wife? it may be said. The fol- 
lowing Act of North Carolina, which we find was passed in 
1799, and cannot find to have been repealed, may explain why : 
* Any slave set free, except for meritorious services, to be ad- 
judged of by the county court, may be seized by any freeholder, 
committed to jail, and sold to the highest bidder.”"* Any way 
the story may serve as a commentary on the “ Carolinian’s” 
assertion, that “efforts are made every day to lessen the evil of 
the separation of families,” and his supposition that Slavery 
supplies the artificial incitements to industry needed by the na- 
tural idleness of the African. 

We think we have now said enough in reply to the question 
with which we started, viz., the fidelity of Mrs. Stowe’s picture. 
We leave our readers to judge between her and the “ Carolinian ;” 
as for ourselves, facts force us to believe that in America, as every- 
where else, Slavery is in practice what its theory would make us 
expect that it must be. We have only, as Lord Carlisle says in 
his preface to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” to look into the first 
nursery we can find, nay rather, we have only to look into our 
own hearts, to feel what of sin on our parts and suffering on 
theirs will surely follow, if we strive to rob our fellow-men of 
their wills, and set up to be to them as gods, to whom alone they 
are responsible. What we try to do, we shall fail in doing; for 
the manhood which we cannot utterly destroy will defeat us, 
and we shall rack our brains for modes by which to revenge our 
defeat: we shall hire others to help us, and they will be worse 
than ourselves. Whoever of us has dependants here in England 
—servants, labourers, or tenants—knows well how hard it is, even 
with the utmost vigilance, with all the protection which British 
laws and liberties give to the weak, to prevent those who are set 
over them from abusing their limited authority. Tearful then as 
it is to use the master’s power, we can well understand that it is 
yet more fearful to delegate it to others. 

Nor would we, in thus describing the necessary accompani- 
ments of American Slavery, be supposed to cast any special re- 





* So much for buying the possession of your wife in North Carolina. In 
Maryland, if you suppose you have it, you are sent to prison. This year, a free 
coloured man was there sent to the penitentiary for two years and six months, 
“for inciting his wife, a slave, to run away from her lawful owner.”—JLiberator, 
July 18, 1852. We suppose this conviction will help to a? the oft-asserted 
criminality of the coloured population as compared with the whites. 
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proach upon the American character, much less to glorify our 
own as compared with it. ‘There is, alas! in the history of Negro 
Slavery, but little food for our national vanity. We Englishmen 
have little reason to boast of our conduct to the negro, either 
absoiutely for its intrinsic excellence, or relatively as compared 
with that of other countries. In the last century we were as 
notorious for our efforts to excel other nations in the Slave trade, 
as we are now for our efforts to prevent them from engaging in it. 
By the famous Assiento treaty, we contracted for the supply of the 
Spanish West Indies with Africans, and negotiations with Spain 
were then as rife and as difficult to secure to ourselves the carry- 
ing of her slaves, as they are now to stop her from carrying them 
for herself. Mr. Bancroft* is but telling the simple truth, when 
he charges our Government with listening to her African slave- 
merchants, rather than to her American colonists; with neutral- 
izing the restrictions which Virginia and South Carolina at- 
tempted to put on the importation of negroes; and with obliging 
the noble-hearted Oglethorpe to relax his determination that in 
Georgia, the colony which he founded, there should be neither 
Siavery nor Slave trade. And though we can now say that we do 
not steal African labour, either for our own use or to sell it to 
others, yet we must confess that we are still, nay, that we are 
even more than we ever were before, the buyers of the produce 
of this stolen labour. If this traffic in human flesh be infernal, 
then, while we call it so, let us not forget that in this traffic we, 
above all others, are the receivers. ‘The sum which we forced 
the colonies to take for the descendants of the Africans whom 
our ancestors put there, though enormous in itself, was but a 
trifle for our wealth and habits of expenditure: we shall soon 
have spent as much in killing, or trying to kill, the Africans at 
the Cape. Nor can we seriously compare the money loss thus 
entailed on any one of our tax-payers, to the sacrifices which a 
Southern planter would have to make in cutting asunder the 
bonds which our ancestors helped to twist round every fibre of 
his life, domestic and national; to say nothing of the loss which 
he fears, and of the temporary diminution which he would pro- 
bably experience, of the profits which our demand for his cotton 
and rice enable him to secure. Had these three millions of 
black slaves or their progenitors been imported to England in- 
stead of to America, we wish we could be sure that the determi- 
nation to keep them slaves, the struggle to silence their friends, 
and the prejudice against their colour, would not have been as 
strong and as bitter here as there, though probably expressed in 
a somewhat different form; nay further, we shall tremble even 





* “ History of the United States,” chap. xxiv. 
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for our wish as a nation for the abolition of American Slavery, 
if those should ever succeed who try to persuade us that the 
speed of the Lancashire cotton-mills depends on its not being 
checked. 

But while we grant most fully that our conduct to the negro 
has been as bad, and might, in like circumstances, again be as 
had, as is that of the Americans, yet we by no means admit that 
they can plead even the poor palliation of example from our 
present conduct to our own poor. This comparison between the 
condition of our labourers and of their slaves is the favourite 
argument of the American, as it was of the West Indian planter. 
“ Your rich men oppress your poor,” they say, “therefore we 
may oppress ours. Your operatives are miserable, therefore we 
may inflict misery on ours. Your peasantry are more slaves to 
circumstances, and, through circumstances, to you, than are our 
‘chattels’ to us; and therefore, lest they should become as badly 
off as your poor, we keep them chattels.” 

Even Mrs. Stowe admits the premises of this argument, though 
she disputes the deduction. Most of her English critics,—as, 
for example, Lord Carlisle and Mr. Helps,—controvert this ad- 
mission as the weak point of her book ; and, in refutation, boldly 
refer to facts—almost tco boldly we fear. True, between the 
slave with a bad master and the British or Irish labourer, even in 
his worst estate, there can be no comparison; for there is not 
for the badly treated slave even the refuge of the workhouse. 
But compare the slave on a plantation such as Sir Charles Lyell 
visited, or such as we doubt not was Mr. Calhoun’s, with the 
Dorsetshire labourer as Mr. Godolphin Osborne used to describe 
him, before the glitter of Australian gold had brightened his path 
—still more, with the Irish cottier, before he could hope to fly to 
Michigan or Wisconsin, where no landlord could evict him, and 
the case would be different. Even then, the chances are that 
the cottier or the labourer would not change places with the 
slave, for there is something in freedom which makes the man 
who has it cling to it while he haslife. But neither, we dare say, 
would Mr. Calhoun’s slave change places with them; and any- 
one might well be perplexed, if compelled to choose between 
the contented animalism of the one, and the comfortless, hope- 
less manhood of the other. But the gist of the slaveholder’s 
argument lies, it must be remembered, not in the similarity of 
condition, but of treatment. The amount of misery may possibly 
sometimes be equal—that is, the greatest misery of the one con- 
dition may be equalled by the greatest happiness of the other; 
but in the treatment there is this most mighty difference, that in 
the one case the effort is general and immense to better the con- 
dition, and in the other there is, at least, as great an effort to 
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keep it as it is. Take an illustration—probably the one which 
the “Carolinian” would choose. We once witnessed an Irish 
eviction, and while gazing on the haggard wretch, cowering in 
his rafterless hut, and on the hopeless look of his wife, as she 
folded in her arms her pining child, and while thinking of the 
landlord, who, to keep his opera-box, gave his tenants this free 
choice between the workhouse or beggary or death by the road- 
side,—we well remember feeling that solong as these things could 
happen under English rule, we might weil be silent about 
American slavery. And so we would be silent were it not for 
the shout of execration which such deeds have called forth, and 
did we not feel that the execration had not ended in empty 
words. Not only has the press in both islands protested, but the 
law, though it may, and will, do yet more, has at least done 
enough to show its will, by passing first the Irish Poor-law, which 
fastens the poverty of the tenant on the purse of the landlord, and 
then the Encumbered Estates Act, which gets rid of the landlords 
who cannot meet the responsibilities of their station ; and lastly, all 
classes, even their own, have condemned the oppressors; taxing 
their time and their property to relieve the oppressed, and only 
stayed in their efforts by the fear that they were doing them 
harm rather than good. 

But for the American slave, if Englishmen are silent, who 
shall speak? Let him be hard driven, ill-fed, tortured, maimed, 
even murdered—the law does not interfere. In most, if not all 
the states, the judge would not hear the slave if he testified to 
his wife being ravished before his eyes; and the constitution of 
some of them— Georgia, for example—decrees that there shall be 
no punishment for any one causing the death of a slave, “should 
it happen by accident, while giving him moderate correction.” * 
And if the law does not protect him, neither does, nor even could, 
the press: it knows not of his wrongs, or hears of them only 
through the companions of the wrong doer; for the press is the 
press of the master, and the slave dares tell no tales. Were he 
to resist, or even to cry out against any cruelty, however flagrant, 
every Southerner, and almost every Northerner, would brand him 
as arebel; and the only voice raised in his favour, from one end 
of the republic to the other, would be that of the few Abolitionists, 
whose words, if spoken in his hearing, would but result in the 
speaker’s being silenced for ever. 

The most dreadful case of oppression that has occurred in 
England for years has been that of the Sloanes to their 
parish apprentice. But what was the effect of its disclosure in 





* Constitution of Georgia, Art. IV. Sect. 12. (Hotchkiss’ Certification, 
p. 172. 1845.) 
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England? The Sloanes, on their way to jail, were nearly torn 
to pieces by the mob; and the most stringent regulations 
were sent round to every board of guardians, as soon as a 
bill could be hurried“through the House to enforce them, 
protecting parish apprentices, so far as the ingenuity of 
lawyers could form plans to protect them. Cases somewhat 
similar would, if we may believe Mr. Weld’s book, be too com- 
mon to excite American indignation—at any rate, to the pitch 
we have described. But there was one atrocity which, as we learn 
from both Sir C. Lyell and Miss Martineau, did move the feel- 
ings of the good people of New Orleans. Anything so horrible 
as the crueltjes of Madame Lalaurie, to which those authors 
refer, no ome Who has not read Mr. Weld’s book can conceive. 
What, then, was the practical expression of the public opinion, 
roused by the discovery of these tortures not of one, but of 
many victims? The torturer was forced to fly; and a com- 
mittee of gentlemen was formed, to prevent the commission of 
like atrocities; but they found themselves forced to stay their 
operations for fear of the effect on the slaves. There was a law 
that extreme cruelties should be punished by the sale of the 
victim for the benefit ofthe state; but in this very case the utter 
uselessness of that law had been proved by this woman having 
been able to recover her slaves, for the purposes of torture, after 
they had once been taken from her. Nevertheless, the only fresh 
slave law that we have heard of in Louisiana has been one just 
passed for the prevention of emancipation. ‘The slave is there 
still entirely subject to the will of his master, or mistress, be she 
a Madame Lalaurie or no; his evidence against her could still 
not be heard; and still the only legal limitation which we have 
been able to discover in Louisiana of the avarice of the master 
is the provision, that the slave shall have two and a half hours in 
the twenty-four for “ rest.”* 

It would seem indeed, judging from their writings, that no 
English literature has been more studied by southern politicians 
than our Blue Books, Reports of Colliery Commissions, of 
Short-Time Committees, &c.; but in their earnestness to read 
us a lesson from them, we fear they have disregarded the one 
which they might learn themselves. Surely no one can deny, 
that after the publication of such books as Mr. Weld’s, there is 
at least as much primd facie ground for inquiry into the doings 
on their plantations as into those in our collieries or mills. 
Let them, then, make such inquiry, and follow it up, as we 
have done, by the enactment of protective laws, and by the 





* Law of Louisiana, Act of July 7, 1806. (Martin’s “Digest,” 6, 10, 12.) 
Quoted in “ American Slavery as it is,” p. 40. 
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appointment of inspectors of plantations, and we will give them 
liberty to quote our Blue Books against us as much as they please. 
But we can well imagine the i impatient scorn with which a southern 
planter would receive such suggestions. *‘ You only show your 
ignorance,” he would say, “ in comparing conditions of society 
which have nothing in common; the very essence of slavery 
consists in the despotic power of the master: shake this, and 
slavery ceases: put between the chattel and his owner the regu- 
lations of law, the precepts of religion, or the ties of family, and 
the ‘chattel’ becomes a man.” It might be thought that this 
confession would be a sufficient condemnation of the system. 
By no means. “ Our negroes,” he would proceed, “are not 
men, they are children; and in this present stage of their social 
growth we must be to them as fathers. We may, perhaps, some- 
times abuse the paternal power, but for this there is no help: 
we have the power, and their growth depends on our keeping it. 
And then there is this consolation—this abuse does not seem to 
them so severe as to you; like children, they expect to be chastised; 
and though there may be among them premature men like 
your W ells Brown, or your Douglass, to whom chastisement is 
intolerable ; yet such men must ‘take the consequences of living 
before their time, and we must not, out of sympathy with their 
transitional state, retard the progress of the great mass of their 
brethren.” 

Waiving, then, our protest against this paternal hypothesis, 
what can it mean? One of these two things: either the negroes 
are a hopelessly inferior race, which must always remain in a 
state of childhood—in which case, among other consequences, 
Liberia is a lie—all the stories that are told us (and told us too 
by many of the pro-slavery party) of the energy and ability of 
its negro leaders are false, and the grand project of civilizing 
Africa by the teaching of the “ Southern Institution,” a magni- 
loquent sham ;—or else, as must at least be the opinion of the 
* colonizationists,” that negroes are only thus inferior because 
they are uneducated—only children because they have not grown 
to be men. How then can these fathers aid their g growth? by teach- 
ing the children: and how do they aid it? by racking their 
brains to keep them untaught. Here again we observe a dif- 
ference between the Americans and ourselves. With us there is 
every desire, and much effort, to give the people knowledge, m 
order that they may help themecives to better circumstances: 
with them, there is as much desire, and much more effort, to 
keep knowledge from the people, in order that their or 
stances may remain as they are. “ That is not our fault,” 
the reply; “ gladly would we teach them, were it not for Fe 
Abolitionists, but while they write, how can we let our slaves 
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read?” Truly, these Abolitionists are useful men! If the 
slaveholders enact severer laws, strengthen the chain, or make 
the whip more heavy, it is because the Abolitionists make it 
necessary. If they stay all progress towards emancipation, 
it is because they do not choose that the Abolitionists should 
push them on. If they try to enlarge the area of Slavery, 
to get fresh fields for their slave-labour, or fresh markets for 
their surplus labourers, it is because the attack on their rights 
drives them to self-defence. And if, by starving the minds of 
| their slaves, they disregard that duty of their position, the 
fulfilment of which they allege as its excuse, they do so solely 
because the Abolitionists have poisoned the food. 

But suppose Abolitionism abolished, all Garrisons gagged, and 
Liberators suppressed, would this teaching even then be safe? 
No; so long as the masters remain free men themselves, and do not 
gag their own mouths, they do well to banish books from their 
slaves. The Declaration of Independence would be strong meat 
for babes, and speeches at democratic meetings somewhat dan- 
gerous reading-lessons. At least there is only one way in which 
they could sately allow their slaves to read their Bibles, and that 
is to let them learn to read—not out of Baltimore resolutions for 
the perpetuation of their bondage—not out of senatorial dis- 
cussions as to how they should be hunted; but out of reports of 
associations of their neighbours for their improvement, out of 
debates in Congress and State-legislatures on laws for their pro- 
tection; out of plans of their masters for their emancipation. 
Meantime the “ Carolinian” tells us, that “oral teaching” well 
supplies the written Bible, producing “ a kindly feeling between 
the races which no man at the north can conceive :” the white man 
being secured in the monopoly of God’s Word, the black man, we 
suppose, less grudgingly gives his sweatin return for its loan. 
We would not undervalue this oral teaching—it is far better than 
none at all; still less would we refuse praise to those who teach. 
We believe that many of the masters try honestly to diminish 
the disadvantages to the learner of this peculiar mode of instruc- 
tion, and we know that many of their wives and daughters grieve 
greatly at the obstacles which it puts in the way of the duty they 
most honourably strive to perform; but the “ Carolinian” must 
excuse us if we can better understand his preference for it, 
otherwise so strange, when we find the slave’s catechism telling 
him that it is not “ right for him to run away, or to harbour a 
run-away,”* and that “to disobey his master is to yield to the 





* “Catechism of Scripture Doctrine, and for the Oral Instruction of Coloured 
Persons.” By C. C. Jones. Charleston. 1845. P. 130. 


[Vol. LIX. No. CXV.J]—New Senuss, Vol. III. No. I. L 
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temptations of the devil.”* If the closed book were opened, he 
might think that he should do unto the fugitive as he would be 
done by, and even when ordered by his master to flog him, refuse 
to obey. “ She is a good cook, a good washer, a good obedient 
servant, she has got religion; how much will you give?’ said 
the St. Louis auctioneer. But if the woman could get the reli- 
gion for herself out of the Bible, there might be cases in which 
it would not raise her price. 

Nevertheless, slaves have “ got religion,” some of them. A 
short century or so ago they were heathen savages, now they are 
a Christian people, more or less civilized. Behold, then, the 
blessings of this bondage thus blindly cursed! We do not doubt 
the Christianity ; were we forced at this moment to search for 
the saints of America, we should not be surprised to find them 
among her despised bondsmen, as we most assuredly should seek 
for her heroes among those who have broken their bonds. But 
what then? Is a man’s body to be kept bound because his soul 
has become free ? or is man to afflict his fellow in order that the 
affliction may become a blessing? There is no argument so 
often used by the slaveholders as this one derived from the pro- 
gress of the slaves; and there is none so intolerable, so difficult 
to meet with patience. To make the virtues of their victims at 
once the excuse and the consequence of their own vices, is in- 
deed to glory in their shame. 

Often do we read in history how man’s selfishness is over- 
ruled, and his efforts to injure his fellow-man turned into instru- 
ments for his good; but as surely do we read that these efforts 
do succeed in injuring himself: he gets the evil which he means 
to give, and the good which spite of himself he gives, is taken 
from his own share. And so it is with the negro; his master, 
to make himself rich, wrings from him his labour, and so teaches 
him how to labour for himself; but this teaching brings poverty 
on the teacher, making his soil barren, causing him to lose the 
habit of toil, and his right hand to forget its cunning; and the 
Christianity which the slave gets, because he is dragged and 
fastened up within the range of Christian influence, is but too 
often that very Christianity which the white has lost by enslav- 
ing him. We wonder, indeed, that the argument is not pushed 
further, and that the southern gentlemen do not also claim 
credit for the warnings contained in the consequences of Slavery 
to themselves. These consequences are and will be a lesson to 
the world, which they may take the merit of teaching. Not 





* «A Catechism to be taught orally to those who cannot read.” By Bishop 
Ives, New York. 1848. P. 30. 


+ W. Wells Brown, “ Narrative,” p. 82. 
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only may they attribute the humanizing of their chattels to their 
avarice, with at least as much reason as might the Roman em- 
perors the piety of the early Christians to the persecution under 
which it strengthened; but is not the time coming, nay, is it not 
in a measure already come, in which they may point to their 
distracted councils, and wasted fields, and fearful firesides—to 
their dread of disunion with the free North, which, however 
hated and envied, they will not dare to leave—to daily expec- 
tation of ruin, and nightly alarm of massacre—and rejoice that 
they are thus permitted to light the beacons which warn the 
nations from the paths of wrong, and to prove that no people is 
so rich either in energy or circumstances that it can afford to be 
unjust ? 

And, after all, to what stage in social progress has the pupil 
reached under this civilizing guardianship? To this: that no 
matter how, or by whose help, he came into the condition in 
which he is, not one step further can he go until this condition 
be changed. The seeds of life which his guardians say they 
have sown, they try to deaden with blows, lest they should bear 
fruit; they have taught him till they tremble lest he should 
learn more; they say they have brought him to the borders of 
freedom, but they know that his next step will be over them, 
and they struggle to the death to stay him from making it. 
They cannot stay him—the next step will come, but when ? 

This race of negroes, if they be children, are quickly coming 
of age; for time flies, and they will not, like the Red Indians, 
die prematurely ; but the precise time when, and mode in which, 
their majority will be celebrated, is a question which it is indeed 
hard to answer. Would that it were as easy to lift the veil 
which hides the sure doom of this system, as it is to tear asunder 
that which cloaks its abuses and deformities ! 

No one disputes that this Slavery at present rules the Ameri- 
can republic; all the States, free as well as slave, seem, as it 
were, spell-bound by its enchantments; priests and politicians, 
the North and the South, vie with one another in doing its bid- 
ding; and yet hardly any one, not even he who is possessed or 
paralysed by it, expects that the spell will last. Whence, then, 
are we to look for the rescue? It is usual, both in America and 
here, to say that it can only come from the South. There, it is 
said, the slaves are held; therefore, there only can they be freed. 
Doubtless it is in the power of the South, and therefore it is its 
duty, both to give emancipation and to guide the emancipated. 
These are the two tasks which it is given to it to perform; the 
second can be performed by it only, the first by it best. Will 
the South undertake these tasks? ‘They are difficult, but oh, 
how glorious ! 

L2 
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Not in all the records of the past, not in all the possibilities of 
the future, can we discern a career more sublimely grand than 
would be that of the southern statesman who should convince 
the dominant race of its duty, and show how it can be fulfilled. 
To heal this deadly feud of castes—to give hope to the hopeless, 
and self-reliance to millions who have it not—to open to them 
the gates of knowledge, and clear for them the path of progress— 
to drive away the Nemesis which dogs the footsteps of the 
master—to give back to his country its good name—to send it 
forth like a strong man to run its race, no longer forced for 
fear of the captive to stay its course, and look back, and go backh— 
and lastly, to save from certain danger and possible destruction 
that noble Union which, type as it is of the future “ federation of 
the world,” is well worth for its preservation any sacrifice, save 
that of a man’s soul,—is there no ambition to aim at prizes such 
as these? Is there no Carolinian Peel, no son of “the Old 
Dominion,”—that mother-land of Washington and Jefferson,— 
no leader of the southern aristocracy, who can save them from 
themselves? for, whoever wins these prizes, must first be their 
leader, and win their confidence. 

Henry Clay might have been this leader, for the slave-owners 
honoured him as much as he in his heart hated Slavery. He 
knew that the slave-system was his country’s evil spirit; but 
rather than resist the devil, he bargained with him, and preferred 
a compromise to a combat. Alas! it is almost vain to expect 
that any future statesman will have Clay’s chance ; for the line 
between the parties is every day becoming so clearly drawn, the 
friends and foes of freedom are becoming so ranged one against 
the other, that it is hardly probable that a second man will share 
the convictions of the one side, and possess the confidence of the 
other. Probably, indeed, this is a task too mighty for any one 
man. ‘This age is said to be barren of great men, and America 
especially is perhaps too great herself, too conscious of her 
own greatness, to get any one man to do her work. As com- 
monwealths become more civilized, each citizen becomes more 
alive to the need of the day, and the wills of many agree to per- 
form the work which formerly one will would have set them to 
do. No wonder, then, if this mighty commonwealth, claiming, 
as it does, to be the very first in the van, finds itself every day 
with fewer master-minds. There are too many minds, and in 
each there is too much, for any one mind to master. 

Is there, then, no hope that in this matter of Slavery the mary 
in the South will agree to do the work of the one? 

The difficulties they would have to encounter would be great, 
but not insurmountable; with the will would come the way. 
Not that we undervalue these difficulties, much less refuse our 
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sympathies to those who are beset by them; but if we venture to 
express our sympathy with men like the “ Carolinian,” it must be 
by approval of motive rather than of deed. ‘To us it seems 
worse than useless for them to defend their system; its use is its 
abuse, and its benefits are in spite of it; it helps them to do 
harm, but hinders them from doing good; to save strength, 
their first and chief aim must be to get rid of it. True, it rises 
up before them wherever they look—at the hearth-side, and in 
the fields, in the counting-house, the temple, and the foram— 
everywhere it haunts them, frowning on them with fierce threats 
if they dare to attack it; but let them look it well in the face, and 
it will vanish or fly. These threats are threefold—economical, 
political, and social. 

“If we free our slaves,” they would say, “our lands will be 
left barren, our purses will be drained; those whom we have 
ruled will make use of our own form of government to rule us 
in return ; those very free institutions which our fathers won for 
themselves and for us, will be made the means by which a half- 
civilized race will strive to subject us to their revenge or their 
caprice. Lastly, the two races cannot live together on equal 
terms; either we must keep them down, or they must master us; 
if the races remain distinct, there will be constant war; if they 
become one, it can only be by our degradation. Abolition means 
for us material ruin and political slavery, or ceaseless political 
and social strife, or else—worst alternative of all—amalgama- 
tion between us and our slaves by corruption of our blood. And 
for them, it means a relapse into guideless anarchy and animal- 
ism—the competition of savagery with civilization, instead of 
its control by it.” As to the effect upon the slaves, we will not 
now attempt to discuss it; had we space, we think we could 
show that this fear for them is as unfounded in fact and reason, 
as it is, though often unconsciously, founded on the masters’ fear 
for themselves. Suppose the one fear removed, and we must be 
excused for suspecting that the other would follow. But, if not, 
we would refer them boldly to the results of emancipation of the 
hegro in every case in which it has been tried, either to their own 
Liberia, (whose success in proving the capabilities of the blacks 
ought, we think, to be allowed by the Abolitionists as some 
atonement for its support by the slaveholders,) or to the freed 
men in their own states, who, spite of every effort to degrade 
and debase them and keep them back, have yet got on, so that 
no one can seriously and honestly compare their condition with 
that of the slaves: * or lastly, we would venture to test the 





* Two or three years ago, the Society of Friends in Philadelphia appointed 
4 committee to investigate the condition of the coloured people in that city. In 
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correctness of our confidence by that fact which we suppose the 
Americans would consider as at once their warning and their 
excuse—the results of emancipation in our own colonies. It 
would require an article by itself to describe fairly these results, but 
we dare stake the whole question upon proof that the negroes in 
the British West Indies are at this moment in a more prosperous, 
a more advanced, and a more hopeful condition, than they were 
when they were bondsmen. Their former masters have not 
helped them to use their freedom rightly,—perhaps it would 
have been hardly reasonable to expect they should, seeing that 
they were forced to give it; the exercise and development of their 
freed labour has been hampered and impeded by restrictions as 
absurd as they are artificial; the Coolie immigration has sub- 
jected them to an unnatural competition, and an infectious and 
injurious influence ; and the home government has done its best 
to tempt them to idleness by giving the Cuba sugar-grower the 
reward of their industry, unless they work as hard as his slaves, 
who are, and while the Slave-trade lasts will be, worked to death; 
nevertheless, spite of all they have suffered, and do still suffer, 
from the follies and injustice of their rulers and employers, the 
proof of our assertion needs only a comparison between a fair 
picture of their condition as it was when they were either slaves 
or apprentices, and as it is now. 

But the results of our experiment may not only make the 
Americans less fearful of a similar one for the negroes, but also 
for themselves. In Jamaica, for example, at the time of the 
emancipation, the proportion of whites to blacks was scarcely as 
one to ten. In the States, by the last census, with the exception 
of South Carolina and Mississippi, there are more whites than 
blacks in every State; and taking all the slave States together, 
and adding the free coloured people to the slaves, there are at 
least ten pure whites to six blacks and browns. If, then, our 
slaves, with their immense majority, and consequently prepon- 
derant physical force, make no disorderly or revengeful use of 
their freedom, much more could America venture fearlessly to 
give emancipation to hers. While dispensing with the whip, the 
whites would keep the sceptre and the sword, and might, without 
fear of bloodshed or insurrection, accompany their boon with 





their interesting Report, published in 1849, we find (p. 39) the following résumé 
of the information obtained by their diligent and searching inquiries :—“ The re- 
sult is certainly interesting and remarkable. It exhibits a population to a con- 
siderable degree sober, industrious, and independent; steadily advancing in 
wealth and social improvements—supporting from its own resources charitable 
and religious associations,—exercising most of the handicraft arts—desirous of 
education and instruction, and possessing all the elements of civil respectability 
and social happiness.” 
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almost any conditions they pieased. Such conditions might, very 
probably would, be useless clogs on the progress of the blacks, 
and be disadvantageous, both economically and socially, to both 
races; but, politically, they would be safe. 

For example, we think it is Mr. Paulding who gives as one 
reason why the South should keep its peasantry in chains, that 
as soon as they were broken, this peasantry would become 
voters, and so, by help of universal suffrage, elect biack legis- 
laturs and black governors; forgetting that the simple expedient 
of the establishment of a property qualification for all who had 
been slaves, would avert such dreaded contingency. Again, the 
same firm possession of power would enable the ruling race, if 
they pleased, to relax their rule by degrees. They would, we 
should trust, take warning from our blunder of apprenticeship, 
and not, as we did, tempt the master to ply the lash more 
harshly, in order to get as much labour as possible out of the 
apprentice while his term lasted; thus making the probation for 
freedom an aggravation of slavery. But they could, if they 
thought proper, merge slavery into an intermediary serfdom; 
they might strive to copy consciously and by enactment, the 
course which history shows to have been unconsciously and 
instinctively followed in Europe ;—in order to secure the cultiva~ 
tion of the plantations, the slaves might first give all their labour 
for food, raiment, and lodging, and then give so many days’ 
work in payment of rent; and thus money-wages and money- 
rent might be gradually introduced, until the serfs had become 
freemen, and obtained full possession of themselves. 

We are not arguing for such transitional course; our sole 
suggestion, if we made any, would be, that the emancipation 
should be immediate and entire—its only conditions, the honest 
and earnest endeavours of the whites individually, and through 
their collective wisdom, to act justly and honestly towards the 
blacks. But these conditions, which we believe to be the most 
expedient, as they are the only just ones, are perhaps too much 
to hope for; Englishmen, at least, have not fulfilled them, and 
we fear Americans would not. The scars which the whip has 
traced on the heart of the master are still more indelible than 
those on the back of the slave. And though these would be 
our conditions, our Abolitionist friends will, we fear, hardly 
pardon us when we say, that we would gladly welcome Abolition 
upon almost any conditions at all,—and for this reason: that we 
are quite sure that if the slave-owner once turns his feet the 
right way, he will be utterly unable to stop till he has reached 
the goal of freedom; however much he may try to hold back, 
the force of circumstances will every day compel him to go 
faster. Slavery is such a mass of evil, that—give it any down- 
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ward impetus, however slight—its own weight will carry it into 
the abyss with ever-increasing momentum; and if man copies 
history, the copy takes a much shorter time than the original: 
every one knows what is to come, and therefore every one goes 
to meet it. 

But, if Slavery be this mass of evil—this incubus on the South— 
and if she can shake it off, why does she hug it to her bosom ? 
Why? First and mainly, because, though Slavery be an evil to 
the slave-owner—as are all sins to the sinner—yet it is pleasant 
as is hardly any other sin. “ It is so comfortable an institution,” 
as an American once described it—so comfortable, so pleasant, 
to have fellow-men to do our work for us, and wait upon our 
whims, and be ready at our beck. And the fear of losing this 
comfort is, depend upon it, the real foundation of the fears 
above alluded to; take this away, and the others would quickly 
vanish. And next, the South clings to Slavery by reason of one 
fear which is founded upon a fact—viz., on the caste feeling of 
abhorrence of the black, which seems to be an instinct of the 
American white. He does fear amalgamation—of that there 
can be no doubt; his blood turns cold at the danger of its cor- 
ruption. But this fear is a reason why he should struggle, not 
against the abolition of Slavery, but against Slavery itself. 
Doubtless, this proximity of races so distinct in natural charac- 
teristics and in acquired culture, is a calamity to the civilized 
Anglo-American, to whom it is little comfort to be told, that, as 
a compensation for the contamination of his blood by that of 
servile savages, he may have the credit of solving the problem 
of the capabilities of a hybrid race. But these servile savages 
are side by side with him—brought there not by themselves but 
by his, or, if he likes it better, by his and our ancestors; he 
cannot rid himself of them, for he lives by and on them; he 
cannot save himself from contamination by keeping them servile, 
—the only chains which will avail for that, are chains on his 
own passions, and these the freedom of his bondsmen and bonds- 
women will best furnish. 

We wish we could ascertain how far amalgamation has already 
proceeded in the States, but we have looked in vain among the 
census returns for the number of the mixed breed; and yet this 
number would not be difficult to ascertain. There are proficients 
in the science of races, it is said, who can trace the slightest taint 
of black blood so exactly, that they can determine by the inspec- 
tion of the nail or the length of the heel, whether the destiny of 
a planter’s daughter is to be the belle of New Orleans, or to be 
sold in its shambles; whether the descendant of a Virginian 
statesman may aspire to fill the presidential chair, or to hold the 
driver’s whip over his fellow-slaves. Failing, however, these 
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official statistics, than which none would be of more practical 
service, we must avail ourselves of the special information of 
travellers ; and among other evidence before us, we have that of 
a friend and acute observer, who tells us that in a late journey 
though Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, he found the 
pure black so uncommon as quite to excite his attention. We 
can well believe it; if there be an instinctive obstacle to the in- 
termixture of the races, man’s brain might be racked for a more 
ingenious mode of overcoming it, than the slavery of one race 
by another. Whatever that instinct be, experience proves but 
too plainly that though it may be a preventive to love, it is no 
check to appetite. What then must be the effect of a system 
which exposes the black woman a defenceless prey to the appe- 
tite of the white man? which does its utmost to deprive her of 
all modesty, but which, if through miracle she should be virtuous 
and reluctant, enables the white ruffian to ravish her, but punishes 
the protecting father or brother by torture or even by death ? 
The effect is, as we might expect, reckless amalgamation, and 
the solution of the hybrid problem under the worst possible 
conditions. Inheriting as they do the worst features of each 
race—the unbridled pride and passion of the one, the servile 
abjectness of the other—taught by every circumstance of every 
hour of their lives to hate their fathers and despise their mothers, 
America may well mourn over the increase of the mixed breeds; 
but nothing will stay this increase but giving to the coloured 
woman the possession of her own person and the safeguard of 
her natural protectors. 

This fear of amalgamation is, then, a reason why abolition 
should be not dreaded, but desired; but supposing this fear 
removed, there yet remains the prejudice against colour, making 
it impossible, it is said, for the two races to associate on equal 
terms. Much of this talk about prejudice against colour is very 
vague; so far as we can understand it, it means simply this :— 
the white man is offended by the colour of the black man, there- 
fore he robs him of his person. Would it not be much nearer the 
truth to say that the white man wants a reason for the robbery, 
and therefore makes the offence? The prejudice of colour is not 
so much the cause as the excuse of negro Slavery, and more 
especially of negro Slavery in the United States. So long indeed 
as Slavery lasts, the logical deduction from the Declaration of 
Independence is the denial of the manhood of the African. All 
men are free and equal, says the republican democrat; but a 
negro is neither free nor my equal, therefore the negro is not a 
man. His very principles of freedom possess the republican 
with the prejudice, for while he keeps his principles, his title to 
his “ property” depends on the prejudice ; and therefore the abo- 
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lition of Slavery would more than anything else annihilate the 
prejudice, because it would make it useless. Nor does the fact 
that this prejudice exists in the free as well as in the slave States, 
militate against this view: in both cases the coloured man is 
despised, because in both he is oppressed, and he is oppressed in 
the North because he is enslaved in the South. The North is an 
accomplice with the South in the crime of Slavery, and so long 
as it is so, it must be also in the prejudice. 

This complicity of the North brings us to another and most 
important branch of our subject—viz., the capability of the North 
for action on emancipation. Supposing the slave-holders do not 
volunteer to give emancipation—and, alas! judging from their 
past history, and from the history of all men in like circum- 
stances, and still more, judging from their present practice or 
professions, there is little ground for hope that they will—how 
far can their fellow-citizens in the free States compel them to do 
what duty and prudence, self-interest and justice, alike demand ? 

It is customary, both here and in the States, to say that the free 
States have little or no power to force on abolition, or further its 
advance; if so, we fear it is indeed a long way off. But let us 
examine how far the assertion is true. 

A few words first, on the constitutional or legal relation in 
which the free stand towards the slave States in this matter of 
Slavery. The Constitution of the Republic, which is the creed 
of its citizens—‘ their Thirty-nine Articles’—their “ Catholic 
faith,” which, to believe its expounders, “a man must keep 
whole and undefiled,” though he lose his own soul ;—this Constitu- 
tion, so often quoted by the masters as the Magna Charta of their 
liberty to enslave, curiously enough contains no mention at all 
of Slavery; an instinctive sense of its incongruity with their vin- 
dication of their own freedom, must we suppose have prevented 
Washington and Jefferson from solemnly recording their incon- 
sistency; the more so, as doubtless they expected the Constitution 
to outlast the slavery. But whatever the cause of the omission, 
the time may probably not be far distant when it will be taken 
advantage of. ‘The preamble of the Constitution thus states its ob- 
ject :—* We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this constitution for the United States 
of America.” When once, therefore, the negroes are acknow- 
ledged to be men, that is, part of the people of the United States, 
this security to them of the blessings of liberty may well be con- 
sidered as disproving the possibility of their continuance as 
slaves. Constitutionally, the existence of such persons as slaves 
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will be impossible, and therefore those terms in the Constitution 
which are now thought to refer to slaves,—such, for example, as 
that clumsy circumlocution of “ persons held to service or 
labour,”—will have to find some other interpretation. 

Taking, however, the slavish interpretation—which was doubt- 
less that of the original framers of the Constitution, as it is that 
of its present expounders—there are in it, even then, only these 
three slave-clauses :—Art. 1, sect. 2, which provided for the conti- 
nuance of the slave trade, or “ the migration or importation of 
such persons as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit till 1808.” Art. 1, sect. 2, which apportions the 
representation to each State, by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, three-fifths of all other persons; and Art. 4, sect. 1, 
in which is the provision for delivery of fugitives from labour, 
on which is grounded the late Fugitive Slave Law. So much 
for the positive slave-provisions; but the support which the 
masters claim from the Constitution, is much more from what it 
does not say, than from what it does say: it was a compact, they 
assert, of several sovereign States, agreeing, in order to secure the 
advantages of union, to concede to a central federal power some- 
what of their separate sovereignty; but, by this very act, proving 
that all those powers and rights which they did not concede, 
remained inviolate. No concession then being made of the 
power of the strong to enslave the weak, the strong declare their 
right to do so as long as they can. True enough, the limitations 
of the State-rights do not any one of them bear directly on the 
enslaving power, but it is worth observing how far they may do 
so indirectly. By Art. 1, sect. 8, Congress has power to regu- 
late commerce among the several States; thereby having a power 
over the internal slave trade, acknowledged by no less an 
authority than Mr. Clay, who, in the first introduction of his 
compromise measures in 1850, admitted the present existence of 
this controlling power by including one for the perpetuity of the 
slave trade between the States, unless forbidden by themselves. 
By Art. 4, sect. 2, Congress has power to admit fresh States 
into the Union, but as it is not obliged to admit them, it of course 
has power to prevent the future annexation of any but free 
States. Again, by another clause in the same section, Congress 
“exercises exclusive legislation over the district of Columbia,” 
and by Art. 4, sect. 2, it has power “to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory of the 
United States ;” and therefore Congress can free all slaves in 
either district or territory. Nay, further, judging merely from 
their wording, these clauses would seem to enable it to declare 
all slaves free on touching the national soil; the provision for the 
recovery of fugitives only referring to those who had escaped 
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from one State into another State, and making no mention of 
such as had escaped into national or ultra-State domain. Lastly, 
in the fifth article of the Amendments, duly passed and ratified in 
the first session of the first Congress, and therefore embodied in the 
creed sworn to by every governmental official or dignitary, we 
find this most pregnant provision, “ No person shall be deprived 
of life, Aberty, or property, without due process of law;” a pro- 
vision which, as Mr. Sumner stated in his late most eloquent 
speech in the Senate, would, “ if practically applied, carry 
freedom to all within its influence.” How far this influence 
extends, whether or no beyond the special national jurisdiction, 
might indeed be difficult to determine; but this much seems 
pretty plain, that so soon as the slave party cease to be the law- 
makers and law-expounders of the Union, this clause will be 
felt to abolish Slavery in the federal district, and in all national 
territories, and on the high seas under the national flag; and 
when the anti-slavery party get the upper hand in the federal par- 
liament, we should not be surprised to find it made the foundation 
of an Emancipation Act. In like manner, Art. 8 of the Amend- 
ments, stating that “ cruel and unusual punishments shall not be 
inflicted,” would, if duly carried out, so restrain the master as to 
make his “ property” untenable. 

These, then, being the obligations, actual power, and possible 
capabilities of the federal legislature, the next consideration is, 
by whom and in what manner it ischosen. The Senate, as is well 
known, is composed of two members from each State, irrespective 
of size or population; but the members of the House of Re- 
presentatives are apportioned every ten years among the States 
according to their free population, plus three-fifths of their slaves. 
Reckoning Delaware as a slave State, there are now sixteen 
free and fifteen slave States; and, according to the last census, 
which gives a representative for every 93,716 of the voting popu- 
lation, there are and will be, till 1860— 


Free States. Slave States. 
Senators .. 832 ... 90 
Representatives 144 . . . 89 


Adding to the representatives the four delegates from the terri- 
tories of New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, and Minnesota, who, 
though they cannot vote, can sit and speak, this gives the free 
States a majority of two in the Senate, and fifty-nine in the 
House of Representatives. 

There is every reason to believe that, in the Lower House, 
the increase of the free majority, which has been almost con- 
tinuous since the formation of the Union, will proceed; but 
this is by no means so clear with regard to the Senate. Thanks 
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to the compromise measures, five slave States may be carved out 
of Texas; New Mexico or Utah may be turned into slave 
States, and one slave State may possibly be got out of California. 
Then, again, Cuba very probably will be annexed. ‘There are 
strange rumours about Hayti, and more Mexican territory may be 
conquered, and turned from free into slave soil. Some of these 
contingencies may be prevented by free-state opposition; and 
others, such as Slavery in California and Utah, may be empt 
fears; and against them must be set the probability that Dela- 
ware will soon emancipate its small remnant of some two 
thousand slaves, and the certainty that Oregon and Minnesota, 
and other regions of the boundless west and: north-west, will, 
ere long, be added to the free States; so that, on the whole, we 
may expect that the balance will for some time remain almost 
even in the Senate —tending, if anything, to the side of 
freedom. 

So much for the numerical relation; but when we come to 
the moral force, the preponderance is much more clearly evident. 
The actual numbers of the population are, by the last census, 
about 13,300,000 whites in the free States, to about 6,200,000 
whites in the slave States; but when we remember that with the 
13,000,000 is all the energy and enterprise of the west,—all the 
wealth of the empire State of New York, and of its close com- 
petitor, Pennsylvania,—all the historical renown and _ hereditary 
prudence, and perseverance, and high character of New England, 
—all the organization and ardour of such cities as New York, 
and Philadelphia, and Boston, and Cincinnati,—the sticklers for 
the letter of the Constitution may well tremble for its preserva- 
tion, should such a majority find that, by help of the anomalies 
of this Constitution, the minority is able to thwart them. 

Mr. Madison once said, when speaking of the mode in which 
the Senate is chosen, “ Some things look well in theory, and fail 
in practice; this may not be justifiable in theory, but it works 
well.” But would it work well, or rather, would it work at all, 
if New York, with its three million voters, and Ohio, with its 
two million, found themselves pitted against Florida, with its 
eighteen thousand, or even South Carolina, with its three 
hundred thousand, and matched by them? The very respecta- 
bility and superior position of the Senate only makes the injus- 
tice of this contradiction of the principle of universal suffrage 
the more galling; and if Slavery become the cause of conflict, 
the other anomaly of slave qualification for the representatives 
would be felt to be intolerable. For example—taking present 
numbers—thirteen million whites would be struggling with six 
millions on behalf of three million slaves ; and they would find 
the constitution making the six millions a match for them 
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in the one House, and, in the other, forcing the three millions to 
strengthen their foes rather than their friends. 

The eight cotton and sugar-growing States—viz., South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas—the States whose interests are the most wound 
up with Slavery, have, altogether, a free population of some 
twenty-two hundred thousand, which is less than that of the 
single State of Pennsylvania with its twenty-three hundred 
thousand. But supposing Pennsylvania to protest against man- 
snaring and woman-hunting, and to say that Penn did not 
intend his sylva for such purpose,—her two votes in the Senate 
would find sixteen from those States against them. Compared 
senatorially, indeed, with the citizens of these States, each Penn- 
sylvanian would find himself an eighth part of aman. Again, 
750 Virginian planters with 200 slaves a-piece, have now as 
much representative power to obtain a fresh market for their 
surplus slaves by annexing a fresh slave State, as have to pre- 
vent them any 91,000 citizens of any free State, however wealthy 
or cultured. Talk of republican equality and democratic suf- 
frage! we have no boroughmongering in England, no unfairness 
of electoral distribution, no absurdity of property qualification, 
of equal injustice to these invasions of the rights of the whites 
in the free States, which are involved in the denial of those of the 
blacks in the slave State. Supposing the slave-question to make 
this injustice as practically operative as it is theoretically glaring, 
the wish for a “ Reform Bill” in the States would be, we suspect, 
no less deeply felt than it was with us, and would become still 
more dangerous to the American aristocracy than it was to ours. 
One probable immediate effect of any such serious conflict 
between the North and the South, would be the degradation of the 
Senate compared with the House of Representatives. 

As with us in our Commons, the true expression of the 
Union would be felt to be in the Lower House, which would 
consequently draw to itself the best statesmen and orators ; and 
being the assembly the most in accordance with the real facts of 
things, it would gain the dignity and power which were lost by 
its rival. There is, however, one constitutional advantage which 
the free party would possess, which would tend to preserve the 
Constitution by enabling the free party legally to express its 
superiority over the slave-owning aristocracy. The President 
has no little direct legislative power, and, indirectly, his influence 
is immense. He names the ministers, can originate measures by 
suggesting them, can veto them when passed, can make them 
necessary by his executive action. Moreover, the presidential 
election is the great political struggle of the Republic; parties 
are, as it were, incarnated in the opposing candidates, who fight 
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hand to hand from the presidential chair ; every politician, from 
the statesman who hopes to be the head, to the lowest tax col- 
lector who aspires to be the last joint of the tail, “ makes his book” 
for this quadrennial race; for whoever wins “ the White House” 
carries his party into power and place. No wonder that, for 
such a prize, there is never-ending electioneering; no sooner is 
one candidate chosen than his successor is proposed; and, for 
the year preceding the crisis, the whole political machinery seems 
framed for little other than canvassing purposes; Congress, as 
in its last sitting, becomes an election meeting, and negro fugitives 
and Nova Scotian fisheries are alike valued according as they 
may be made bribes for votes. The fact, then, is worth noting, 
that, so soon as the free North comes to be opposed by the slave 
South, the former will always be sure of the President; and that 
this will be the case is evident from the mode of election. The 
President is chosen by electoral colleges, each State electing as 
many electors as its senators and representatives combined, so 
that, at present, there are 176 free-state voters, to 119 slave-state ; 
and there is little doubt that this free majority of 57 will con- 
tinue to increase. . 

Thus, then, we see that the general impression above alluded 
to, that Slavery is solely a Southern question, over which the 
North has no control, is altogether incorrect. Were but the 
North really free—as free in heart and soul as it is in name—the 
President would propose, and the House of Representatives 
would declare, that Columbia should be free soil, and Washington 
acity of refuge ; that the internal slave trade should be abolished, 
and with it the breeding traffic ; that Slavery should be restricted 
within its present borders, and the Territories tabooed to both 
slave-holder and slave-catcher; and lastly, that the Fugitive 
Slave Law should be repealed, and the owner left to his former 
remedy of State juries, which would give him as good a chance 
of recovering his human property as a prosecutor for sheep- 
stealing would have of getting a verdict from an English jury, if 
sheep-stealing were again made a capital offence. 

All this the North could do constitutionally, according to the 
present interpretation of the Constitution—-to say nothing of the 
other interpretations which would then most certainly be 
mooted; and though the Senate might possibly have the 
nominal power to prevent such measures being passed, it would 
as little dare to exercise it as would our Lords to defy our 
Queen and Commons. And though even the passing of these 
measures would not, in itself, abolish Slavery, yet their agitation, 
thus conducted, would turn the slave-holders themselves into 
Abolitionists. If the thirteen millions really wish the three 
millions to be free, and thus express their wish, these three 
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millions will surely hear of it, and then the six millions will find 
them hardly either safe or pleasant to enslave. The South 
foresees all this well enough; and hence the fierce threats of 
disunion at the very suggestion of such measures. But there is 
no sign of the progress of the Anti-slavery party so encouraging 
as the fact, that it does now boldly meet these threats, and chal- 
lenge their fulfilment. Horace Mann, in his scathing philippic 
against the Baltimore conventions in the House of Representa- 
tives, last August, after laughing at those fears for the Union, 
which, though they forced on the Compromise Bill, did not 
lower the funds, thus defied the southern gentlemen to realize 
them. Taking their own estimate of the value of their slaves, he 
said, “ They are under bonds of $1,500,000,000 to keep the 
peace ; pom | their wives and daughters are sureties of the 
bonds.” 

True enough; if the South wills to withdraw from the Union, 
rather than allow the North the exercise of its constitutional 
rights, and the fulfilment of its constitutional obligations, the 
North cannot allow it to withdraw in peace; for while it keeps 
the Constitution itself, it will be its duty, as well as its right, to 
prevent this withdrawal, until at least it has consulted the 
slaves as to their wish in the matter. In a word, such a dissolu- 
tion of the Union means first a civil, and then a servile war; and 
brave and chivalrous as may be the slave-owners, they will count 
the cost before they engage in it. 

A few more figures will prove thisclearly enough. Suppose 
such a disruption to take place, it could hardly be that the 
border slave States, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Missouri, would join the slave union. Slavery 
with them does not thrive itself, nor allow any one else to thrive: 
for their soil neither bears the drain of slave cultivation, nor do 
the staples of their produce require the large establishments 
which can alone make Slavery profitable. Every day their 
whites are increasing faster than their blacks; and the slave- 
holding interest would not be strong enough to prevent them 
from casting in their lot with the prosperous, enterprising North, 
rather than with the distracted South; at least, they would stand 
neuter in the struggle, and probably with them North Carolina. 
But adding this last to the eight cotton and sugar States, there 
were in them all, at the last census, only 2,690,074 white against 
61,727 free coloured people, and 2,097,105 slaves. Should, 
then, the conflict ever be moved from the Capitol to the open 
field, the whites, comparatively so few, who would have to bear 
the brunt of the battle, would have, every one of them, more than 
three-fifths of a black pulling back, instead of strengthening his 
arm. The planters sometimes, indeed, talk of arming their 
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“servants,” as if they were Highland clansmen. But men do 
not fight in order to be slaves; and there can be little donot 
that a pro-slavery war would have an anti-slavery result. But 
do the Abolitionists therefore desire it? We trust and believe 
not, not even the most ardent of them. Many of them are ultra- 
peace men, avowing non-resistance by deeds as an article of 
faith; but were they professed warriors, they would regard with 
horror rather than with hope a conflict which, in so far as it was 
between the two races, would be one of which civilized warfare 
gives no notion—in which both sides would spare neither sex nor 
age, and which, though it would make the remnant of the 
blacks cease to be slaves, would turn them into savages. 

We only mention this dreadful possibility in order to show 
that when the North once tries to do its duty. the South cannot, 
and will not, attempt to resist. But the reply that will at once 
be made, is, “The North never has done its duty, and, judging 
from its governmental action, there never was less reason than 
now to expect that it will. The slaveholders are a miserable 
minority, and yet they rule the Republic. ‘They made it annex 
Texas and conquer Mexico,—they have turned all the free 
states into so many hunting-grounds for their slaves, and forced 
the federal officers to follow their blood-hounds at full ery ; and 
even now they have succeeded in electing as President, by an 
unprecedented majority, the candidate most hostile to the fugi- 
tives and their ‘ fanatical’ friends.” 

Why then is this? Because, in the North, as yet, the subject 
of slavery is but one among many others,—tariff, land disputes. 
bank bills, &c., &c.,—while, in the South, it is the all-important 
question to which every other is made subservient. Is he Whig 
or Democrat? has been honestly asked by the North about 
every political aspirant. Will this Whig or that Democrat be 
the best man for us? is all that the South has cared to ask. But 
thanks to the efforts of the slave states, their estimate of the 
relative importance of the subject must soon be felt by the free 
states to be the true one. They will soon feel that not only the 
character of the commonwealth depends upon it, but also its 
foreign policy ; and, with that, its foreign commerce. The only 
real dangers to the peace of the Republic, arise from the sinister 
designs of the slave interest upon Cuba, or Mexico, or Hayti, 
possibly, even on Jamaica; and we should not wonder if the 
attempt to embroil the Union in war by the realization of some 
one of these designs was the signal for the expression of those 
feelings which the late fugitive slave law has so effectively im- 
planted. : 

The passing of this law was a great victory for the South, but 

{Vol. LIX. No. CXV.]—New Senzgs, Vol. III. No. I. M 
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such a victory is worse than any defeat, for, by no other means 
could the North have been so made to feel what Slavery is. A 
sense of self-interest may well be thought to be but a poor safe- 
guard to the slaves against the passions of their owners, when it 
has not restrained them from so costly a revenge upon a few 
useless runaways and their friends, ‘The returns of the last 
census show that in the year preceding the passing of the law, 
out of more than 3,000,000 slaves, there had been only 1011 
fugitives,—picked men, doubtless, as men,—for they alone had 
ewergy enough to make men of themselves—but as slaves, the 
very worst that could be found ; unbearable “ nuisances,” to use 
the New York clergyman’s apt description, each one enough to 
infect a whole plantation with insubordination; and in order to 
save this almost inappreciable per centage, to get back this thou- 
sand or so Abolitionists, who might repeat in the cotton field the 
speeches they had heard from Garrison or Douglass, — the 
southern party has turned Congress into a debating club on 
Slavery,—put Slavery itself, as it were, in the midst of the free 
states, making its worst evils clear to the senses of their citizens, 
bringing them home to their hearts, and enabling the sufferers 
so to appeal to their pity and admiration, that even the northern 
prejudice against colour—the great bulwark against freedom— 
is beginning to be in danger. Every fugitive across the border 
is a missionary of brotherhood; every tale of torture which he 
tells, teaches the hearts of his hearers; men cannot admire and 
assist the heroism of a Crafts, without acknowledging his man- 
hood ; and so in that very Boston, which asouthern defender of 
slavery* could taunt with mobbing Miss Crandall for her 
coloured school, a coloured man has, as we lately read in a 
uewspaper, been made a magistrate. Chains were fastened 
round its court-house in order that the slave catcher might 
secure his victim, and this sympathy in bondage has had its 
consequence. 

In a word, this law is doing its utmost to make the men of the 
North look upon the chattels of the South as their fellow-country- 
men; and when once they do this, these chattels, as chattels, 
will become worthless. All fixed ideas of federal conditions and 
formulas of state powers, and vested rights of property, will be 
burnt to atoms in the fire of such a sympathy as this; the iron 
bands of the Constitution will be forced to bend, or if they will 
not, the mystical parchment itself will be shrivelled up like waste 
paper. Depend upon it, if the masters wait till this cry of fel- 
low-citizenship be raised, they will find the most ultra views of 





* “Slavery neither a Moral, Political, or Social Evil.” Penfield, Georgia. 
1844. p 40. 
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the present Abolitionists exceeded ; instead of Garrison’s motto, 
“No union with slaveholders,” the watch-word will be, “No 
disunion with slaves till they have become free; with these slaves 
we are united, bound together as citizens of one commonwealth, 
and therefore they claim freedom at our hands, and therefore they 
shall have it.” 

Sickening, then, as is the sight of this American slavery, dis- 
heartening as is the support which it seems to receive in every 
state, and from almost all the statesmen of the Union, we yet 
feel that neither its enemies nor its victims should despair. Alas, 
we fear that they must not hope for help from the South; we 
see no reason why the American slave-owners should be the first 
and only caste, or class, which has yet voluntarily deprived itself 
of power or fancied profit; they will not free their slaves because 
they cannot free themselves. Many individuals there are and 
will be among them, who will give freedom from motives of 
benevolence, or justice, or self-respect; but the main body, like 
the feudal lords of the middle ages, like the nobles in Austria and 
Hungary of late, will only give it when they find it unsafe or impos- 
sible to keep. The prison door will be opened just before the pres- 
sure of the North from without, and of the slave from within, would 
have broken it open. And will this pressure from without come ? 
We believe it will, and that before long. Hitherto, the states- 
men have striven to prevent it, and no wonder; for the states- 
men of America are not so much her guides as her spokesmen ; 
they express what the people have thought rather than what they 
are thinking, or soon will think; and so their words not seldom 
check the utterance of fresh thought. But now her three great 
spokesmen who could not learn the new lesson because they 
knew the old one so well, are silenced for ever. 

The South has lost its chivalrous champion in Calhoun, its 
able tactician in Clay; there will never again be patriot with 
the purity and the genius of the one, who will believe that to 
keep the negro in chains is the destiny and duty of his country; 
hor a statesman with the keen penetrating intellect of the other, 
who will think that slavery can be propped up by protocols or 
parchments. And even now there come tidings of greater loss to 
the South than even Calhoun or Clay; death has struck down 
that man of the north who, of all others, most kept back her 
pressure on the South. Massachusetts will send no second 
Webster to the Senate, to help with his iron will and eloquent 
voice the slave states to give laws to the free. Peace be to their 
memories. It seems to us that the one of them thought that evil 
was good, and the others that good should give place to evil; 
but it is not for us to question their thoughts, for they are far 
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away from our questionings, where there is no respect of races, 
where there is no “compromise” with truth, but where there 
is a “higher law.” 

And now that they are gone, how stand the chances of the 
slave? Law and force are against him, but art, and eloquence, 
and genius are for him; and they have a quick eye for the 
winning side. There are still speeches and sermons without 
number, and books not a few against him; but what speeches, 
and what books! The only books he need care for are the 
ledgers of the planter and his northern creditor. If we read 
the reports of Sumner and Horace Mann’s speeches in Congress, 
and the replies to them, —if we try to read the retorts on Mrs. 
Stowe,—if we compare Wendell Phillips’s appcals to the men of 
Boston, with the orations at Lone-Star meetings in New 
Orleans,—if we read the sermons against, and then those for, 
the fugitive slave law—if we search through those authors, 
whose works may be said to make the literature of America, we 
shall quickly learn that her mind and soul are not with her 
blind laws and her brute force. And now this wonderful Uncle 
Tom is going through the length and breadth of the North, ay, 
and penetrating also into the South, forcing every one to hear 
his tale of woe, and to ask himself first, can these things be? 
and then, how long shall they last? And this question—how 
long?—is not one which men will be contented with asking 
themselves. Oh no; the time is at hand, we have faith to believe, 
when the citizens of the North will say to their compatriots of 
the South, “We do not like this slave-owning; you say, it is 
your business; we will take care that it is not ours. If you will 
laws which sanction robbery and order torture,—which 
permit rape, and connive at murder,—if you will tear wives from 
their husbands, and children from their mothers,—if you will let 
men sell their sons to the slave-driver, and their daughters to 
the seducer,—if you make the ignorance of these negroes your 
excuse for enslaving them, and yet will keep them untaught, 
and punish those who try to teach them—we, at least, will not 
help you, we will no longer be either your slave-catchers or 
your jailers; the soil which belongs to us both shall be free, our 
common city shall be a city of refuge, the suppliants who come 
to us for succour shall not seek it in vain; nay, further, you 
tell us to leave these men and women to your mercy, because 
they belong to you; we cannot do so, for they are bound to us 
by the ties of country, which we cannot sever without their 
consent; the time was when they were supposed to be not men, 
but things—‘ chattels,’ ‘ your property,—but now we have dis- 
covered they are men—ay, and our fellow-countrymen. We 
grant that it is your place and your duty to do justice to them, 
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and we will give you time to fill this place and fulfil this duty; 
but if you will not do this duty, nor even acknowledge it to be 
a duty,—if you will neither free these slaves, nor make any 
attempt to prepare them for freedom—we dare no longer deny 
the claim of their fellow-citizenship; and upon your heads be 
the consequences of its admission.” 

And what will be the consequences? Fierce threats of indig- 
nation and defiance trom the South, but we firmly believe no 
fulfilment of them; much talk of the dissolution of the Union, 
but the Union will not be dissolved; all the bonds of society 
strained to the utmost, but the only bonds that will be broken 
will be those of the slave. Let the North but really speak out, 
the best men in the South will hear, and understand, and be 
convinced. Men like “the Carclinian” will then see what 
Slavery is, and find out how they can get rid of it. Fancied 
fears will vanish before real dangers, and plans will be devised to 
pay the debt, which can no longer be denied. Words such as 
the above will not be spoken all at once, they will be spelt out by 
degrees as the lesson is learnt. Already the Free-soilers are say- 
ing that Slavery shall not be increased, that it is “ sectional, and 
not national,” and that the nation shall keep it within its present 
section. They will say this until they succeed in making it 
cease to be national ; but as soon as they have succeeded in this, 
we may expect that they, together with the present Aboli- 
tionists, will say—* ‘True it is not, but inasmuch as it has been 
national, the nation is responsible for*what has been done, and 
therefore she is bound to see that it is done no longer; inas- 
much as the nation has rivetted the chains, she must also loosen 
them.” 

And while this fearful struggle is going on across the Atlantic, 
can we in England do nothing for the right? Are we to sit at 
ease contented with shedding a few tears over artistic tales, 
enjoying this terrible world-drama as though it were a pleasant 
tragedy? Is the only practical sympathy that we can give, 
sympathy with the cotton-planters, in fear for our cotton-mills ? 
Alas, there is but little that we can do. We can think the truth), 
and speak it; we can say that Slavery is a sin and an evil; and 
we can feel for, and with its victims—for and with all of them, 
masters as well as slaves; it is hard to say which needs to be 
felt for most. While aiding the Abolitionist to denounce Slavery, 
and upholding him by our admiration, we can eutreat him to 
make allowances for. the slave-uwner. But all this is but mere 
words or thoughts; as to deeds, America must do them herself 
—one nation cannot do the work of another. 

But indirectly, there are two things that we can do—first, we 
can give to our own emancipated slaves better guidance and 
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more kindly aid, and so tempt our kinsmen to follow our example ; 
and also, we can earn a right to remind America of her besetting 
sin, by contending with our own social evils, remembering that 
though there may be no one of them so great as-is this Slavery, 
yet that neither is any one of them so difficult to get rid of; and 
that therefore our guilt may be the same, because our temptations 
may be less. And if we can do but little direct good, we can at 
least refrain from doing positive harm. Our religious men can 
refuse all sanction to those American Christians, who make the 
“infidelity” of some Abolitionists an excuse for opposing or 
ignoring abolition, and can remind them that, in letting the 
infidels” take their post in the holy warfare, they injure the 
cause of their religion fully as much as they do that of the slave, 
by arming its opponents with arguments against it. Our news- 
papers may cease from attacking the enemies of slavery, and our 
eloquent writers from supplying its friends with excuses. It 
needs all the admiration we have expressed for Mrs. Stowe to 
compensate the slave for the sneers of the 7'%mes against him and 
his friends, and for Mr. Carlyle’s statement, that his weakness is 
his crime, for which his oppressions are but his just punishment; 
or for such articles as one we observed in a late number of the 


Economist,* which, while stating that America could only “ out- 

urow” her slavery, as she herself progressed in true principles of 

treedom, discouraged all expression of public disapproval; as 

though such progress would be possible, if the —— of 
1 


truth be stifled. And lastly, there is one thing which we must 
not do—we must not be tempted to sacrifice the cause of freedom 
in America, in the hope of getting aid for it in Europe. ‘There 
are, we fear, a few men in England—very few, we believe, but 
in that party where we should least expect to find them—who 
seem to think ‘that, in order to secure what they call the Anglo- 
American alliance against European despotism, Englishmen 
should be silent about American uppression.f Such silence 
would be as fruitless as unworthy, for so long as Slavery lasts, 
this alliance is impossible, whether with or without the silence. 
W e may pander to American prejudice, and connive at the sup- 
position that freedom is a question of colour; but the eternal 
laws do not thus define freedom; and we shall share in Kossuth’s 
failure, without having a dying country for our temptation and 
excuse. ‘Though we may draw this line of colour, the slave-owner 
will not; and so long as the slave-owner rules the States, the 
States Government will not. The inconsistency, though de- 
lighttul, would be too dangerous; the pleasure of inveighing 


* Economist, November 13th. 
T See especially Leader newspaper : articles on “ America and guba.” 
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against a crowned despot would be too costly a one for a Vir- 
ginian aristocrat. Spite of all obstacles, some few of the slaves 
may learn to read, and if they read their masters’ speeches against 
woman-flogging or in favour of fugitives and rebels, they would 
hardly see the distinction, which some of our democrats seem 
to make, between a Hungarian countess and a Haynau, and their 
own sisters and drivers. ; 

No, the only alliance for freedom possible is an alliance 
between its friends here and its friends there—every other 
is a lie on our parts, and a sham on theirs; and the friends 
of freedom there have far too hard a fight at home to be able to 
afford aid abroad. Let that fight once be finished, let but America 
herselt be free,—then, and not till then, England and America 
— will shield the oppressed against the despots of the 
worid. 
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3. Dalton’s New System of Chemical Philosophy. Two Parts. 
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[THE progress of science is as orderly and determinate as the 

movements of the planets, the solar systems, and the celestial 
firmaments. It is regulated by laws as exact and irresistible as 
those of astronomy, optics, or chemistry; although the weather 
of our changeful English atmosphere may not appear to be more 
fitful and capricious, that is to say, at first sight and to the unin- 
structed eye. To put it more logically, both the uncrowded 
procession of nature, and the triumphant march of discovery, are 
the expression and the proclamation of the ideas or unwritten 
laws of development, which they respectively embody. It is 
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only by a bold figure of speech, drawn from the sense of human 
freedom and fallibility before the unlidded eye of conscience, 
that those phenomenal ongoings (of nature and science, namely) 
can properly be said to obey their several laws of evolution. 
Where it is impossible to disobey, it is also impossible to obey. 
Things do not, therefore, obey the law of necessity or omnipo- 
tence: they represent, manifest, incorporate, reveal, or show it 
forth; as the whole physiognomy of a man (could it but be 
understood) is nothing less than an express and admirable pic- 
ture of “the spirit of a man that isin him.” Be the worth of 
this distinction in the present connexion what it may, however, 
it is assuredly a centred and standing law that the very opposi- 
tion, which is always being offered to the advancement of truth, 
whether by uncongenial circumstance or inconsiderate man, is 
overruled by principles as fixed, if not yet so calculable, as those 
disturbing forces that systematically retard the flight of Encke’s 
comet, or drag big Neptune from his solar orbit. Both the new 
investigator and his hinderers may rest assured, that they uncon- 
sciously conspire at once to hasten and to steady the career of 
science. The discoverer, in good sooth, who knows this so truly 
as to live on the belief of it, as the religion of his inquiring soul, 
annihilates obstruction and enmity. Everything is then propi- 
tious to the fulfilment of his vocation: his own defects, his exag- 
gerated single faculty, his unprovided wants, perhaps his Nessus’ 
shirt of a bodily organization, evil days and evil tongues, and all 
the elements of seeming ill, are on his side: his proud oppressors 
are nowhere to be found, for all men are his friends, although 
they know it not! 

ne of the deepest of those laws, which are expressed (as has 
just been said) by the history of scientific conquest, arises out of 
the constitution of the mind itself. It has been illustrated with 
equal generality and precision by Comte the Positivist, as the 
readers of the Westminster Review are well aware. Accord- 
ing to that vivacious, far-sighted, and muscular critic, there are, 
and (in a manner) must be, three principal epochs in the growth 
of each science, and of all the sciences together; the childish 
Religious, the boyish Metaphysical, and the manly Positive 
epochs of development. ‘Though the terminology by which he 
has chosen to designate these three epochs is not unassailable by 
criticism, it must be admitted that, as a fine generalization of the 
past history of the sciences, the doctrine of Comte is most im- 
portant and interesting: and it will always well repay the private 
labours of the task, to trace the evolutions of the law in the 
genesis of any science in particular, or of the sciences considered 
as an organic whole. But we must here content ourselves with 
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this brief recognition of it, our present business being to trace 
certain other laws of scientific development. . 
The order of succession, in which the natural sciences (for here 
is no question concerning logic and the mathematics, much less 
concerning philosophy proper) have made their appearance in the 
course of human progress towards Paradise Regained, has largely 
depended on the relations of their several objects to ihe person 
and resources of man; that is to say, considering such succession 
as a thing quite apart from the internal development of those 
sciences, taken severally or together. The parts of nature are 
not equally near, nor yet equally accessible to him, standing on 
this planetary orb and beholding the sun and moon, nay, the 
vast majority of things, deploying before him according, not to 
the truth of even phenomenal reality, but to that of mere 
seeming. Seeing nothing as it really is, but on the contrary 
everything nearly upside down, as if he were standing on his 
head, it behoved him to grasp at anything in the beginning of 
his scientific existence. ‘Thus the mechanics of those palpable 
forms, which more immediately surround and withstand or help 
him, was naturally brought to something like perfection (always 
meaning perfection of method, not of invention or application) 
before it was possible to apply the same instrumentality, as had 
been brought to bear upon such problems with success, to the dis- 
tant and majestic mechanism of the solarsystem. Even so lately 
as the time of Newton, the sublime divinations and hypothetical 
demonstrations of Kepler had to be postponed, by a stricter logic, 
to the celebrated mechanical experiment, which yielded both the 
idea and the ratio of the law of gravitation. ‘That memorable 
apparatus, with the seconds’ pendulum and the falling weight, was 
nothing less than the desiderated fulcrum of our own Archimedes, 
who lifted the astronomy of Copernicus, Galileo, and John Kepler 
with his lever, and placed it once for all where it now rests for 
ever. It was after the development of mechanics, and through 
the mediation of a mechanical experiment, that the Copernican 
system became the model of knowledge, capable of indefinite 
growth, though not susceptible of essential change ; consummate 
in method, unfinished only in extent, a perfect science, and the only 
true Work without a Peer* in all the world of modern discovery. 
It was just as naturally that chemistry followed in the train of 
physical astronomy. Long before Dalton it had been appre- 
hended that the constituent particles of the sensible forms, at 


* Stahl inscribed the “Physica Subterranea” of Beccher with the lofty 
<a Opus siné Pari.” And, certes, it was as wonderfui a piece of creation, 
alf brought out of its chaos, as the history of science can show :—but the 
Copernico-Newtonian astronomy is of another order of thing! 
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least of planetary, or rather of accessible matter, are in reality 
the agents and the patients of all chemical mutations, notwith- 
standing the apparent phenomenon of mass incorporating with 
mass. Newton, not to mention the abstract hypotheses of 
Leibnitz and Boscovich, who were not veritable chemists like 
our discoverer, Newton himself, after having risen from experi- 
mental mechanics to astronomical computations, came down with 
all the swoop and force of analogy upon the interior nature of 
those sensible jorms, from the dynamical laws of which he had 
mounted to the theory of the solar system.* He conceived that 
the chemical propensity of one body for another consists in the 
attraction of the particles of the former for those of the latter; 
pair by pair, like the earth and the moon, or one with more, as 
Jupiter and his satellites: and also that, when a compound of 
two bodies is decomposed by the coming of a third into the field 
of action, it is because the particles of the new substance are 
more attractive of one and more repulsive of the other original 
constituent, than these constituents are attractive of each other, 
and than one of them is repulsive of the intruding body. It is a 
question of attractions and repulsions: the contest lies betwixt 
the sum of one attraction and repulsion, and the sum of another 
such pair of forces: the victory is decided by the mere weight 
of numbers, representing amounts of force. Such was Sir Isaac’s 
theory of chemistry : and it needs only be added, that this is the 
origin of that tenet of the Lavoisierian chemistry (more expressly 
brought out by Fourcroy, but still implicitly held in the science) 
which identifies the attraction of cohesion between equal and 
similar particles, such as two sulphurs, and the attraction of affi- 
nity between a pair of unequal and dissimilar particles, such as 
a sulphur and a hydrogen, the constituents of hydrosulphuric 
acid. Be that tenet the truth of nature, or one of those miscon- 
ceptions which are so often permitted at once to speed and to 
check the progress of human science, such was Newton’s notion 
of affinity in those early days; but, so far as can now be known, 
he made nothing of it as an organon of discovery. The master 
of astronomy and the creator of optics, he does not appear to have 


* It seems to be understood that those Newtonian MSS., which were burned 
by the overturning of a light, contained the results of prolonged experimentations 
in chemistry, the reigning monarch of astronomy having even dared to dream 
of conquests in that new world, of such a nature as is scouted by the Grahams 
and Liebigs of this bitter-beer-drinking generation. Was anything lost in these 
flames? ‘To say Yes, were to arraign Providence, or, at least, the harmonia 
prestabilitata; to say No, were almost to insult the memory of the astronomer- 
chemist. Diamond, Diamond, little wottedst thou, when thou didst lift thy leg, 
that all the water in thy body could not quench the fire, nor all the blood in it 
pay the damages! They say that Newton never had the heart to resume his 
alchemical-atomie studies. 
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done anything for concrete chemistry, his laboratory notwith- 
standing: always saving and excepting his conjecture that the 
diamond should be combustible because it is a strong refractor, 
a prosperous guess which it is customary to extol as sagacious, in 
spite of the notorious fact that there are stronger refractors than 
that crystalline carbon, which are not combustible a whit! — Its 
combustibility has no connexion with its refractive power, in fact: 
and, though the hypothesis was not atrociously inconsequent 
when it was made, it is as ridiculous as illogical to admire it now. 
It was just one of those countless little strokes of fortune, which 
are constantly befalling the man of genius and industry. In the 
game of discovery, long and difficult though it is, Nature always 
gives her darling loaded dice, because she will have him win the 
day. But Isaac Newton has almost become the mythical man or 
demigod of British science, owing partly to the assault of Voltaire, 
partly to the lofty rhymes of Thomson, partly to the clangorous 
eloquence of Chalmers, yet chiefly and all but entirely, to the 
overwhelming conceptions with which his very name amazes 
the mind: and one of the consequences is, that all sorts of trum- 
pery stories about falling apples, as well as every kind of enco- 
mium, may be heaped with impunity on the Atlantean shoulders 
of “the incomparable Mr. Newton,” now that the shade is divi- 
nized! If nil nist bonum is to be written on the tomb of the 
vulgar dead, after all; what shall men not say or sing, if so 
please their uncrowned majesties, at the shrines of the eeatnie! 
The discoveries of the astronomers suggested to ‘Torbern 
Bergman (better known now as the discoverer of Scheele the 
discoverer, than by anything he achieved in chemistry, yet a 
much-accomplished man of science) the thought of applying the 
mathematics to the illustration of chemical movements. Could 
not the relations of those erbicles of matter, called atoms or par- 
ticles, be measured and assigned by geometry, in the same 
manner as the relations of those orbs, called heavenly bodies or 
globes? ‘The same question occurred to Buffon. but both the 
Swedish chemist and the French naturalist gave over this monition 
of their genius as impracticable; aud that for the same so-called 
reason, namely, because they suppesed (not knew, but thought 
they knew) that the particles of sensible matter (say, of a stone 
or a water-drop) are so vastly near each other, though demon- 
strably not in contact, as that their shapes come into the geome- 
trical question, and vex it with hopeless perplexity. In con- 
nexion with the mineralogical theory of the day, the shapes of 
particles were deemed to be as numerous as their kinds, and as 
picturesque as the crystals in a museum: so that it was an 
anachronism to speak of atoms as orbicles in the last sentence, 
but it was intentional; for it is our present business, as it is our 
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pleasure, to strip these things of their technicality, and to pre- 
sent them in as broad and human an aspect as possible, for the 
sake of the stranger in those parts of study. Let it be clearly 
understood then, that it was not till such conceptions of the 
material forces (as had almost kindled Bergman into another 
Newton, as has just been seen!) had been fairly shed into the 
scientific mind of Europe, that chemistry was able to assert 
itself with effect and emphasis, as a member of the Holy Alliance 
of the Positive Sciences in Europe. Scheele, Priestley, Caven- 
dish, Black, and Lavorster, were the successors of Sir Torbern 
and his feckless compeers; and, ever since tl.eir achievements, 
their science has grown bigger and bigger with unborn progeny. 
Every ten years or so, it gets more deeply inwrought with the 
greater interests of mankind. Already it creates endless manu- 
factories; already it tills the ground: and it prepares to cast its 
light into the subterranean physics (to borrow the title of 
Beccher’s Chaotic Opus) of geology, and into the still more 
secret physics of physiology, pathology, therapeutics; all its 
gifts and promises being, even ostentatiously, fraught with 
practical benefits and intentions. In short, notwithstanding the 
prowess of Herschell and the astronomers, or of Cuvier and the 
naturalists, and notwithstanding the presence of such questioners 
as Maedler and Owen, chemistry is the science of the century; 
and that, not by any means for what has yet been done or 
conceived in it, nor yet for the unprecedented conquests which 
the chemists are making ready to attempt with success, but 
because there are sciences at work, which cannot advance a step 
farther (we do not say in mere breadth, but) in depth, until this 
eminently terrestrial (yet cosmical and ideal) science be carried 
nearer its perfection. 

Of such sort, then, is the circumstantially determined suc- 
cession of the sciences;—mechanics, astronomy, chemistry. It 
is not our cue to trace this part of scientific history more 


curiously, as, for instance, to show the circumstantial relation of 


optics to mechanics and astronomy; nor to follow it any farther 
up, as by exhibiting the dependence of physiology on chemistry, 
of psychology on physiology, and so forth, until the full develop- 
ment of the natural, and partly natural sciences (at least in 
method) shall render it possible for philosophy to evolve a many- 
sided doctrine of man. ‘These illustrations will suffice for the 
indication of this second and more superficial, but equally uu- 
tailing law, of the history of science. It is a third and still more 
interesting historic law, connected with the origin and growth 
of many of our modern ideas in science, that the Atomic Theory 
brings into view. 
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It is certainly the most provocative and wonderful thing in 
the history of positive knowledge, that many of the best results of 
modern science were anticipated, some four or five centuries 
before Christ, by the physiological and other schools of Greek 
or Egypto-Grecian philosophy. They did not, indeed, propose 
to draw forth some precious and unheard-of combustible airs 
from the olive-vils of their country-groves, and send them all 
through Athens in a system of arterial tubes, to illuminate the 
city of Minerva when Dian should be resting from the labours of 
the chase; nor to cross the Hellespont, or tempt the broad 
/Egean in fantastic barges rowed by fire and water; nor to 
whisper words of amity to their allies, defiance to their enemies, 
swifter far than the flight of a dove to her mate, through the 
invisible hollows of a copper-wire; nor to dash strange metals 
out of marble and natron by means of subterranean levin-brands, 
filched from the carriers of Vulcan on their way to the heaven 
of Jupiter TTonans; nor to make a hundred complex calculations 
of the disturbing forces exerted by one huge planet on another; 
nor to go and seek another hemisphere, or make experiments 
with electron at the North Pole; nor to dig extinguished worlds 
of animation from the laminated hide of the old Earth; nor yet 
to sprinkle the ground with urine and the far-fetched dung of 
monstrous birds. It was never in the divining, the excavation, 
and the intellectual manipulation of the concrete facts of nature 
that they came before, excelled, or even equalled the men of 
renovated Christendom. In the art of experiment, and in trying 
to find his way with untripped step among details, the Greek 
was as feeble as a child: whereas in the sphere of ideas and vast 
general conceptions, as well as in the fine art of embodying such 
universals and generalities in beautiful and appropriate symbols, 
it is not a paradox to say that he was sometimes stronger than a 
man. Could old Leucippus, or Demetrius of Abelea, or, better 
still, that vagabond philosophical quidnunc, Apollouius the 
Tyanean, be resuscitated now, carried from Vienna to Paris, 
from Paris to metrocosmical London, and shown all the contents 
and ongoings and aims of their myriad museums, laboratories, 
observatories, studies, libraries, and officinums, the antique 
scholar might well be as much bewildered and overawed as any 
African convert, or steadfast Indian chief, fresh from the wilds 
—but let some all-eloquent Coleridge, or logical Hamilton, or, 
better still again, some all-conceiving and idcal Goethe, take 
the venerable Ghost to his quiet chamber, and there expound 
the fundamental ideas and largest conceptions of all those arts 
and sciences, perhaps beginning at the Atomic Theory, or the 
Law of Polarity, the Ancient might (just as well) break in on 
the discourse, profess he knew it all before, and vanish con- 
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tented to his early haunt. Not that all the broad and general 
conceptions of positive science were foreknown (and therein 


predicted) by pre-Christian thinkers and seers, but so many of 


the capital points of modern theory did actually constitute prin- 
cipal elements of the Greek idea of nature, as to arrest and 
astonish the historical inquirer at almost every turn; and it is 
really not wonderful that our fonder Hellenists, living with 
reverted eye upon the men of that most fascinating past, and 
refusing to be comforted because they are not, swear like insulted 
lovers at the present unoffending age, and claim all our discoveries, 
forsooth, for the silent gods of their idolatry! The peculiar 
circumstance attending our rediscovery of their old truths, is the 
fact of our having reached the summits in question by a long 


course of observation and strict induction, climbing every step of 
the ascent slowly and surely, while they sprang to the tops of 


thought at one bound, namely, from the standing-ground of the 
most obvious facts at the very foot of the mountain-range set 
before them and us. Happily, the immense labours of our 
modern method are accompanied at every step, richly compen- 


sated, and even glorified, by the most marvellous discoveries of 


every kind, else its noble toils might have been too great for 
mortal man to undergo. It takes fourteen years to make out a 
new fact that is worth while, said a living chemist of the true 
Baconian genius, on an occasion in point some years ago; and 
every discoverer in the world, whose wealth of experience is not 
of yesterday, would assuredly indorse the note ;—but what a 
strange contrast does the thing present to the swift improvi- 


sations of those patriarchal grandsires of the present race of 


inquirers! The maximum of concrete labour and working 
talent, with as much genius as can be—is the formula of the 
latter: the maximum of genius and daring, with as little expe- 
rience as possible—was that of the former. For example, 
Democritus and Empedocles foresaw those things at once, but it 
was “as in a glass darkly,” which Dalton and Faraday, or 
rather large companies of craftsmen represented by these great 
names, have slowly and painfully brought out to the surface, 
flooding their every secret part with the blessed common light of 
day: and now they are as minute and true as a daguerreoty pe, 
without losing a single line of their old grandeur of aspect. The 
reference is made, in this instance, to the four elemental forms 
of material manifestation—-solid, liquid. aerial, and imponderable 
or dynamidal ; and to the Atomic Theory of the three sensible 
forms of such manifestation: nor could a better illustration of 
the species of historical nexus now under discussion, (namely, 
that which subsists between the divinations of the Egypto 
Grecian foreworld and the generalizations of the Christian 
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afterworld of human science) be anywhere found than the 
history of this Atomic Theory in its two movements, before 
the Coming of Christ, and since that Beginning of Days. After 
a quick glance into the idea of that Theory as it made its 
appearance on those fertile shores where Apollo, being a god 
and the son of a god, condescended to men of lowly spirit, and 
kept the sheep of Admetus, making music as he went, we may 
consider it to more advantage in its outward developments, now 
that it has sprouted anew, grown up as wondrously as the 
parabolic mustard-seed of the evangelist, and spread far and 
wide over the cultivated fields of Christendom. 


It would appear that some sort of doctrine, conceiving of 
sensible matter as being produced or constituted by the con- 
course of substantial or underlying atoms, not touching (but 
moving more or less freely about) one another, was very early 
promulgated among the ancient Hindoos; and that in logical 
opposition to the extreme Idealism which has always predo- 
minated in the East. If the opinion of some critics be correct, 
that the monads of Pythagoras were endowed with corporeity or 
bodily presence, it is probable that a similar tenet was discussed 
by the initiates of the old Egyptian mysteries also ;—and that 
(it is almost certain) in the same antithesis, namely, in contest 
with that inborn Idealism, which has never been able to die out 
of the world of speculative thought, notwithstanding its doing 
such violence to the common notions of us Christianized, western, 
and world-subduing Teutonic Tribes, as to take all the pheno- 
mena of nature for nothing but the co-instantaneous shapings of 
the spirit. 

That aspect of the Atomic Theory, however, which is under 
view at present, originated in the sceptical and penetrating soul 
of Democritus, the successor of Empedocles in the physiological 
or second movement of Greek Philosophy,—if the reader will 
permit the whole effort of that national intellect, from Thales 
down to its dual consummation in Aristotle and Plato, to be 
dignified by courtesy (like the family of a prince) with that 
aristocratic and all-exclusive style and title. It was the teeming 
head of Democritus that first conceived of the proposition, for 
instance, that a pebble from the brook is not a blank extended 
substance or dead stone (as it seems to the bodily eye, and as it 
always remains to the judgment of common seuse, like the 
_ Yellow Primrose of Peter Bell) but a palpable thing resulting 
from the congregation of multitudes of atoms, or particles inca- 
pable of being broken to pieces, as the stone is broken when 
dashed against a rock, or worn to powder by friction with its 
neighbours. It was the secondary, but co-essential half of this 
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definition, that these co-aggregated and constituent atoms of the 
stone are not in contact with one another, albeit that human 
eyesight is not fine enough to see the spaces between them. 
This marvellous view (for marvellous it was and still is, although 
now as trite as the dust under foot) was probably the lineal off. 
spring of his earlier thought, to wit, that the Milky Way 
(hitherto sacred to the w hite feet of down- coming gods and the 
heaven-scaling heroes) is no blank extensive show of far spread 
light, but the unique resultant of multitudinous heaps of stars, 
so distant and so crowded in their single plane of vision (though 
as free of one another as kings, in reality) as to render the 
interspaces undistinguishable by the sight of man or lynx. The 
astronomical illustration of Professor Nichol applies to the 
crystal-stone as well as to the firmament:—Across some vast 
American lake, the forest-farmer is accustomed to see the mass 
of forest over against his log-hut as if it were some vast and 
silent and solid shadow on the shore, ‘‘ some boundless contiguity 
of shade ;” but he knows, with the same certainty as he knows 
his homestead, that it is in reality a vast, clamorous, and unrest- 
ing assetnbly of trees, standing respectfully apart. Democritus 
had possibly also observed how the common stars of night are 
brought out, into visibility, even on the mid-day sky, when looked 
at from the depths of a pit ; ; and one might venture to suppose 
this to have been the origin of that famous proverb of his, in 
which truth was represented as lying in wait at the bottom of a 
well. Such, at all events, and so truly sublime as well as true, 
were two of the great conceptions in which the disciple of 
Leucippus showed the lucidity with which he had seized the 
perceptions of his master, that the truth of appearance in Nature 
is not the truth of reality, and also that the latter has to be 
eliminated from the former by the afterthought of science. It 
should be mentioned in this connexion, not only as not unin- 
teresting, but likewise as illustrative of psychological tendencies, 

that the habit of bending his intellectual eye on the surpassing 
structure of sensible nature landed this brawny thinker in a 
scheme of materialism, and of organic necessity in the life of man. 

Standing in such a point of view, after having climbed (one 
might be excused for saying) the highest heaven of invention, 

there was nothing for it, of course, but to look with a light heart, 

if not with something like contempt, upon all the vicissitudes and 
poor struggles of humanity. It was thus he won and wore the 
questionable honours of the Laughing Philosopher. The great 
majority of his spiritual children and grand-children, down 

to the latest generation of them (for the type is as persistent as 
it is at once invaluable and one-sided) exhibit the same divided 

turn of mind, solemnity before Nature, and frivolity in the pre- 
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sence of the destination of Man. Sadducees, Epicureans, utili- 
tarians of every age, the larger proportion of modern physicians 
and surgeons, naturalists, mechanicians, chemists, astronomers, 
physiologists, and students of every kind holding too close and 
constant acquaintance with the phenomena of matter, all display 
the same proclivity. Curious and enthusiastic over a fossil fish 
from Agiochook, or an anomalous fly from New Zealand, and 
not irreverent towards the Deity or Divine Law of Things, they 
have small reverence for man, though ever ready to do him good 
in their own way, and much enamoured of his applause. For 
our own part, we cannot but think there is more of tragedy and 
pathos in such Democritic laughter of the light-hearted classes of 
the Commonwealth of Letters, even if the laugher knows it not, 
than in the weepings of Heraclitus, whose too afflicted eyes could 
descry nothing underneath the many-coloured canopy of human 
existence but matter for tears. It were but sorry criticism, how- 
ever, to deduct from the fair fame of jolly old Democrit on the 
score of his having been only the half of a man after all, seeing 
he was the half of an unprecedentedly great man at the least, 
and seeing none but fragmentary men have yet made their 
appearance in the story. 

It is to be understood, then, in the meantime, that the Atomic 
Theory of Democritus,—elaborated by Epicurus into a system 
of natural-legal atheism (not without a sublime aspect of its own), 
and so set to monotonous, but eloquent music by Lucretius to- 
wards the nightfall of that long day; repeated and consolidated 
by Anaxagoras, in his holding that every particular kind of 
sensible matter has its particular shape and size of constituent 
particles, or its own homodémeric parts; somewhat heedlessly 
retained by Plato, who treats with complacency of the atoms of 
the elements as so many different shapes cut out of, or assumed 
by, the one First Matter or primordial stuff of nature; and, 
finally, contended against by the thoroughgoing geometers;— 
for the most part stood in opposition, not to any form of idealism, 
but to the counter-tenet that the sensible matter of common 
experience is always to be considered as being infinitely divisible, 
and that by the very nature of those mathematical ideas or arche- 
types which stand embodied in creation. It was in conflict with 
the notion of the endless divisibility of material substances, also, 
that the buried and forgotten Atomic Theory was revived by 
the Cartesians; and, likewise, that Dalton suffered it to be 
placed by more than one of his earlier opponents, to say nothing 
now of his applauding judges and disciples, even of the latest 
dates, 

The gist of the argument urged by the mathematicians against 
the Atomic Theory, as thus put in antagonism to the theory of 
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the infinite divisibility, was just this:—Whatsoever possesses 
length, breadth, thickness, (whatsoever has dimensions, in short,) 
is essentially and mathematically divisible, that is to say, can be 
supposed to be halved, the halves halved again, and so forth for 
ever ;—a thing most true, if that had only been the right method 
of considering the point under inquisition, which it certainly 
was not. The reiterated argument of the Atomicians, from 
Democritus down to Newton, was something like the following 
plea:—If the invisible but extant particles, composing the frame- 
work of sensible matter, were not adamantine and perdurable, 
but divisible, they should wax old and crumbling, perhaps yet 
cracked, and the nature of the bodily shapes depending on their 
agglutination be thereby changed, whereas, air, earth, and water 
are as full and fair as ever. ‘“* Water and earth,” said Newton 
himself, “composed of old worn particles would not be of the 
same nature and texture now with water and earth composed of 
entire particles at the beginning. And, therefore, that nature 
may be lasting, the changes of corporeal things are to be placed 
only in the various separations and new associations and motions 
of these permanent particles, sensible bodies being apt to break, 
not in the midst of solid particles, but where those particles are 
laid together, and touch in a few points.” It is the old argu- 


ment, enlarged by the chemical and astronomical notions of 


” 


‘new associations and motions ;” and nothing but an argument 
it was, any more than the geometrical flourish just recorded for 
the thousand and first time. 

The first thing that strikes the modern critic, no thanks to 
him, but all to his position (won for him by those contending 
predecessors) is the now patent fact that the disputants did not 
argue in answer to one another at all. The mathematicians 
came down, and that with a vengeance, from the idea of space 
to the fact of nature: the physicists struck right up from the fact 
of nature to the idea of space : and therefore they crossed swords 
without touching one another. A hit was impossible betwixt 
them. Although they stood opposed to one another, they stood 
aside, and each fought his own shadow:—an easy foeman, be- 
cause dealing no blows, and yet a troublesome combatant, being 
always ready to stand up to another play of arms. The sopliis- 
tication of the mathematical heads is admirably put by Henry 
More, our own Platonizing divine, in his book against Atheism. 
* If a body be divisible into infinite parts, it has infinite ex- 
tended parts: and, if it have an infinite number of extended 
parts, it cannot but be a hard mystery to the imagination of man 
that infinite extended parts should not amount to one whole 
infinite extension: and thus a grain of mustard-seed would be as 
well infinitely extended, as the whole matter of the universe; 
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and a thousandth part of that grain as well as the grain itself. 
Which things,” slyly adds the quaint and puzzling Dominus, 
“are more inconceivable than anything in the nature of a 
spirit.” 

On the other hand, the mere special pleading of the physio- 
logists (as they were denominated, without specific reference to 
what are now called physiological studies) is put an end to, as 
at once unnecessary and not to the point, by the more elabo- 
rated definitions of modern chemistry. An atom, if the unfor- 
tunate word be taken in its literal acceptation, is a thing inca- 
pable of being cut into, bruised, broken, frayed, or otherwise 
infringed upon ; an absolutely solid little nucleus, an incalculably 
hard kernel of infinitesimally (but not infinitely) small dimen- 
sions, an indivisible quodlibet: and that by the sovereign will of 
the maker of it, or by the eternal necessity and fitness of things, 
according as you side with Parson Adams or Philosopher Square. 
Such is now understood to be by no means the legitimate defi- 
nition of a particle. Retaining the old and ever-venerable 
term, an atom is a vastly little portion of matter never divided 
in the mechanical and chemical operations of nature, any more 
than a sun or a planet is ever divided in the astronomical pro- 
cesses overhead ; but by no means essentially or mathematically 
indivisible. ‘Then there are compound atoms (or atomic systems) 
as there are compound stars or stellar systems,—the terrestrial, 
the Jovian, the Uranian, the solar systems, and so forth. An 
atom or particle of marble is indivisible by any such mechanical 
instrumentation as is capable of dividing a piece of marble, made 
up as it is of multitudes that cannot be numbered of marble- 
atoms. But present an atom of potassa to one of marble, and it 
is divided at once ;—yet not into two bits, only into its ingre- 
dient simpler atoms, namely, carbonic acid, which cleaves to the 
intruding potassa, and quicklime, which is set free. It is pre- 
cisely as if some stronger planet were brought near enough to 
draw the moon off from the earth; in which case the compound 
stellar unit, called the terrestrial system, composed of the earth 
and the moon, would be decomposed :—only, a poor little pla- 
netary artizan like man cannot mix up celestial systems, and 
heat the mixture in a furnace, or set fire to it in some supersolar 
atmosphere. Again: the particles of neither carbonic acid nor 
quicklime are simple atomic bodies. Potassa cannot divide an 
atom of lime indeed, but bring potassium (the metal of which 
potassa is the rust) into the atomic neighbourhood of quicklime, 
and its particle falls with ease into two simpler atoms, one of 
oxygen which unites with the potassium, and one of calcium (the 
metal of which lime is only the rust or oxyde) which is set free. 
Were it but known, beyond the reach of doubt, that the particles 
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of the so-called elements (oxygen, brimstone, gold, and the rest 
of them) are really elementary or simple, it might be worth 
while to confine the name of Atoms to them, and to call all com- 
pound homoémeric parts by the name of Particles, and perhaps 
all groups of particles by that of Molecules: but it is not known, 
nay, it is grievously doubted by many, and even plainly called 
in question by more than one good man and true; so that Atoms 
and Particles (ifnot Molecules too) must just be jumbled together 
in the current phraseology a little longer, at least until the 
dawn of a new day on the science. In the meantime, the proper 
definition of atoms is something like this:—they are invisibly 
small pieces of matter, constituting by their co-aggregation under 
the force of cohesion the sensible forms of nature, constituting 
by their combination under the force of affinity the compound 
particles of chemistry, and indivisible (in the sense of never 
being divided) by the forces which divide their aggregates and 
combinations. No sort of atoms or particles, how compound 
soever they may be, are ever divided in the mechanical ope- 
rations of nature; and no simple atoms are ever divided by the 
powers of chemistry: whence the attribute of Indivisibility, as it 
is asked for them hypothetically and a priori, is lent to them on 
the credit of experience. Atoms are not essentially indivisible, 
but they are never divided: both the old parties were wrong, 
and both of them were right. They were severally right in 
what they affirmed, and wrong in what they denied :—an im- 
mensely frequent, if not an unfailing, double circumstance in 
the controversies of mankind. Lavoisier affirmed that the de- 
phlogisticated air of Priestley is the acidifying principle, denying 
the property to other principles; but Davy soon found his nega- 
tion wrong, the affirmative part of the proposition remaining 
intact: oxygen is only an Acidifier, and that was all that Nature 
had affirmed to Lavoisier! It therefore behoves the true and 
completed man of science to lay down no exclusive propositions. 
On the other hand, he may withhold belief from the affirmations 
of another: but he will do well to trample nothing affirmative 
under foot, to reject nothing with an empty No. 

There are two things to be especially noted and pondered 
concerning this Pre-Christian Atomic Theory, before proceeding 
to that development of the idea of Democritus which has taken 
place during the last age of Christendom, and that more pat- 
ticularly in protesting England in the course of the present 
century. The first is the amazingly small basis of concrete fact 
on which it arose, or was erected. Leucippus, Democritus, 
Anaxagoras, knew no more than the most obvious things in 
nature, that stand connected with the idea of the atomic consti- 
tution of matter. The easy rise of smoke, the easy motions of 
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the air, the running of water, the yielding of wood under the 
wedge or the axe, the obedience of marble to the mallet and 
chisel, the resolution of combustible bodies into their four 
elements by fire, perhaps the expansion of material substances by 
heat, were well nigh the whole array of those ancient instances. 
A handful of common mechanical facts, and a single chemical 
phenomenon,—and these standing in no scientific collection, but 
mere matter of daily use since the world began,—constituted the 
stock of her philosophers; what an extensive comparatio instanti- 
arum! Of the facts of the case, in sober earnest, they knew no 
more than the schoolboy or the helot. Moses and David, Solomon 
and Daniel, all the intellectual princes of Israel and Judah, knew 
as much: but they built no deep-going, sky-confronting, universal 
theory; because their proper genius had other kinds of work to 
do. ‘They had no bias, and not the gifts, for the discovery of 
second causes; their eye being fixed, as if by fascination, on 
a Personal First Cause of all causes and effects. If we of 
Christendom had disobeyed the call of our proper tendency and 
talents, and not gone on to learn ever more and more of the 
individual parts of our surrounding world by observation and 
experiment, the idea of the homoémeric parts of the visible 
creation would never have come into our work-a-day heads. 
Every great people (or cognate group of peoples) has its peculiar 
vocation or genius (for character is destiny), and it never was 
ours to exemplify the primordial godward instincts of Humanity 
(like the Hebrews), nor yet to seize the first principles of things 
by a process of hypothetical inference resembling divination (like 
the Greeks), but rather to magnify the spiritual insights of the 
former, and to work out the conceptions of the latter, by the 
slow and positive inductions of observative science, adding an 
indivisible element of our own, even the spectacle of humble and 
patient industry (as of a good and faithful servant) followed by 
all the triumphs of specific discovery and invention. The 
Hebrews did one work for the whole world, once for all; the 
Greeks did theirs also once for all; and it becomes us, now that 
our turn has come, to conserve and assimilate the results of 
those national lives, in that which we are living on our own 
and all future men’s behalf. It is the plain indication of 
self-interest and common sense, not to ignore or waste the 
yesterdays of man’s life; and, in fact, the modern workman, how 
painstaking and keen soever, will never do a great stroke of work 
(such as Copernicus, or Cuvier, or James Watt achieved) unless 
he have imbibed much of the two past spirits of the world; if not 
directly then indirectly, that is to say, if not in his own person, 
then through the personalities of other men, whether organically 
or by sympathetic contagion. In other words, it is the industrious 
son of Christendom, who is also a man of faith and genius, and 
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he alone, that will now lead the world to new victories and its 
ulterior destination. 

The second thing about the old Atomic Theory, which must 
be remarked upon, is the completeness of its idea, notwithstand- 
ing its pyramid-point of a foundation on the solid land of obser- 
vation. It is complete in clearness, amplitude, height, mobility, 
and beauty. At all events, this praise is fairly due, when what 
it denies is blown away (as so much airy nothing) from its lucid 
affirmation. Matter is composed of atoms, not agglutinated, not 
even (properly speaking) in contact, moving vastly more freely 
upon one another than the visible molecules of the whitest dust 
on the dry sea-shore, not crowded and hurtling, but orderly and 
harmonious, not unlike the stars that constitute the Milky Way. 
A block of Parian is the visible form resultant from the co-aggre- 
gation of myriads of homodmeric or equi-parted (that is, equal 
and similar) particles of invisible marble, possessing all the pro- 
perties of visible marble except such as accrue to it from their 
own co-aggregation, standing apart, ready to open to the edge of 
the chisel, prepared for separation in any direction, in readiness 
for every change. Why, the Conception explained all known 
phenomena in a trice; airy atoms giving way to every motion, 
watery particles flowing a thousand times more fluently than the 
finest sand, earthy or solid ones flying always away at the stout 
enough thrust or blow, and even the atomies of fire darting like 
spirits from the empyrean and back again :—and then, there lay 
the same Conception asleep during the long night of Hellenoid 
thought, ready to issue forth again at the chivalrous summons of 
Descartes the soldier, and confound the enemies of the me- 
chanico-corpuscular philosophy; but readier still to obey the 
call of Newton and Dalton, the collegian and the schoolmaster, 
and pour its successive floods of light into the arcana of 
Chemistry, a science all undreamt of and impossible in the age 
of Grecian insight. 


At the expense of being abrupt in our transition, it must 
here be premised, with more brevity than is desirable, that 
no man, whether friend or foe to the Lord of our unfolding 
—_ must ever suppose that aye | is a thing accom- 
plished, or an experience fairly gone through, or that it has been 
a long time in the world. Compared with other great zons in 
the life of man, such as the Egyptian, the Oriental-Indian, and 
the Greek, it is but begun; and there is therefore little wonder 
that the ecclesiastical and civil polity of Christendom is yet a 
sorry chaos of conflicting forces, its arts crude, its sciences 
(including theology) unripe and divided, its philosophy divisive 
instead of mediatorial, and its life not divine. 

One of the facts, however, to our thinking, that puts a real differ- 
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ence of kind between Christendom and all its epochal antecedents 
in history is its being possessed by the idea of an organic science 
of nature, the very first condition of whose existence is unresting 
growth; and therefore the man, be he ever so intellectual, who 
is too ignorant of the living anatomy of that characteristic fabric, 
cannot properly be said to belong to this age of humanity at all. 
Nor is it easy to conceive how such an embodied and substantial 
creature as cumulative science could have grown before our era. 
The seeds of scientific thought, indeed, were sown in the Greek 
period, and many of these germinated then, while certainly none 
of them did more than sprout into radicle and plumule. The 
full bringing forth of those seeds is a process which is now 
going forward in our presence; and it required the soil, the 
atmosphere, the skiey influences of a Christian world of sentiment 
and thought, both before it could begin, and now that it is pro- 
ceeding in the midst of us. It is a fact, that the Hebrews grew 
no ever-unfolding structure of positive natural truth. Even the 
philosophical and logical Greeks produced nothing but embryons, 
surrounding them with wonderful atmospheres of philosophical 
speculation ; in which, alack! they could and did not flourish ; 
for these were not their congenial airs, and, like certain difficult, 
but hardy germinations of the greenhouse, they awaited the day 
of transplantation. The Romans were as impotent as the Jews, 
and as impatient as the Greeks, in this kind of generation. In 
short, not only these three ancestors of life in Modern Europe, 
but no nation of antiquity engendered a body of inductive 
science, growing from a multitude of germinal points into one 
vast living type. It was reserved for the tenth century of 
Christianity in Europe to initiate the art of serietic observation, 
pursued with a view to the explanation, as well as the sub- 
jugation of material things; and to the finding of truth as 
prior and superior to the invention of arts. Even when the 
inquiring, sceptical, and resolute mind of Greece laid hold on a 
strange and arresting fact, it made amazingly little of it. An 
old shepherd, as the story goes, found an iron-stone on one of 
his hill-sides in Magnesia, which he noticed with astonishment 
to be possessed of a memorable property of attraction for iron 
and certain ferruginous bodies ;—but nothing came of the obser- 
vation in those days, always excepting the ttle of an important 
Christian science. ‘Theophrastus, his teachers, and his readers, 
were well aware that electron draws certain light bodies towards 
itself, after it has been rubbed a little on an appropriate rubber ; 
but the science of ‘Electricity owes only its name to the Greek 
language. In contrast with this stopping (point blank!) at the 
first step, no sooner does our Gilbert of Colchester (a man 
whom Galileo exceedingly admired and praised) take up the 
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apparently sterile old fact, than the seeming stone approves 
itself an organ, and grows like a thing of life. By 1709, Boyle, 
De Guericke, Wall, and Hawksbee, have added to its enlarging 
substance. By 1733, Stephen Gray has descried that the 
rubbing of such a thing as amber calls something into manifesta- 
tion, if not into existence, which travels faster than light, which 
some bodies suffer to travel through them untaxed and un- 
impeded, and which certain other substances will not convey. 
Next comes Dufay with his theory of two imponderable fluids 
or propagations, and then Symmer discovers that friction always 
developes them both. The central fact of the nexus being thus 
brought into something like the freedom of scientific life, there 
soon follow electrical machines, Leyden jars and electrometers, 
piles and batteries, electro-chemical decompositions and _ the 
birth of potassium, the induction of magnetic polarity by galvanic 
currents and the plucking of electric sparks from the magnet, 
not forgetting the comparatively early discovery of Franklin, 
that such electric spark, which takes place in the one millionth 
part of a moment, is a flash of lightning and a thunderbolt 


in littke—to trace the busy, growing, and surprising story no 
further. 

The tenth century has been referred to as the initiation-day of 
this new spirit of the cumulative and ascending discovery of the 


> 


veritable secrets of nature. Everybody understands, at this 
time of day, that the movement is to be dated neither from the 
Reformation nor from Francis Bacon. It is impossible to enter- 
tain too high an admiration of the broad, statesmanlike saga- 
city, the supereminent forensic skill, and the fascinating style 
of the great ex-Chancellor’s works on scientific methodology. 
But he was not the inventor of the method: he was only its 
noble spokesman; and he never could succeed in working the 
Organon he could so well describe. The method was no con- 
scious device of long-headed speculators and easy penmen, whe- 
ther Descartes or Siem t grew up spontaneously in the 
good heads, one might almost say, among the busy fingers of 
cunning and laborious men, long before their day; and the book 
of science would be but a mutilated, unintelligible bible, were 
all the earlier chapters blotted out,—its Genesis, its Exodus, its 
Leviticus, some of its grandest Psalms, and not a few of its 
most spirit-stirring Prophecies. It was not till that instinctive 
method of the Christian workmen had developed itself to the 
full, after infinite pains and throes, amid disappointments and 
sorrows, always surrounded and often inveigled by perils on 
every side, that men of speculation and eloquence began to 
perceive, and to drink into its spirit. It was only when it 
behoved it to find a voice and record itself, that it seized the 
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massive understanding and the marvellous wit and fancy of the 
leisurely Lord Bacon, a man of small genius for discovery, but 
perhaps the greatest dialectician and expositor of his own or 
any other age. ‘The thing sprang, and shaped itself, and began 
to change the world; Descartes the Methodist, and Bacon the 
Organist, proclaimed its nature and its name, the former with 
subtlety and precision, the other with unparalleled worldly wis- 
dom and the stateliest luxuriance of style: and it has happened 
that the spokesmen of the epoch have well nigh carried off all 
the honour and gratitude of posterity from the men of silent 
genius and constancy, who really brought it about. As for the 
Reformation, on the other hand, there is no need of looking 
further back than Copernicus, the father and certainly the most 
industrious as well as the most daring genius of Positive Astro- 
nomy, to see the fallacy of supposing that great movement to 
have been the beginning of inductive science; for the long-suf- 
fering, silent, and creative Kopernik was a faithful and most 
laborious minister of the Old Church. The Reformation was 
rather, in its intellectual phase, an effect than a cause of that 
spirit of active and inventive observation, accompanied by the 
plain inductions of common sense, which began to manifest itself 
at all points (in Spain and the south, as well as in Germany and 
the north) as soon as the heterogeneous elements of Christendom 
began to settle;—and the complicated nature of the case made 
it what still seems a long process, but what will assuredly be seen 
to have been wonderfully short when the world shal! have been 
subdued, or even before the latter days of science. Doubtless 
that effect became a cause as soon as it was produced, and the 
Northern ecclesiastical emancipation gave a mighty new impulse, 
not only to the liberation of theology, but also to every part of 
rational inquiry. In fact, no sooner was the tendency to a cha- 
racteristic scientific development brought to a head in the per- 
son and astronomical discoveries of the Polish canon of Wurmia, 
and the Christian men of the North set free from the residuary 
Paganism of Rome by his contemporary Luther, than the scien- 
tific mind of Europe sprang up with a rude excess of vigour, 
like the nearly strangled giant Anteeus, when he touched the body 
of his mother, the Earth; and that, in truth, to the danger or 
inconvenience of some things which are foreign to its proper 
domain. 

But it was long before Copernicus, and mainly by faithful, 
though generally critical, and often suspected sons of his Eccle- 
siastical Communion in its sincerer days, that the habit of inven- 
tive and necessarily endless observation, by way of experiment 
as well as passive watching, was contracted and cultivated for 
mankind. Yet it has first, by way of preliminary parenthesis, 
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to be observed, that Moslemism is a lineal descendant of Judaism, 
though the bar sinister was figured on the shield with which it 
fought a highway for its crescent. It is a younger and a bastard 
brother of Christianity ; the son of the bondmaid, not the child 
of promise; the Ishmael of the Desert; rude and simple; pos- 
sessed by the central idea of the unity and sovereignty of the 
Godhead; deeply tinctured with the morality of Jesus; and 
especially informed with the spirit of humility and resignation. 
Now it was under the not ungenial and (in these respects) almost 
Christian Religion of Mahomet, that there came to life asort of rude 
chemistry in Arabia. The oriental polypharmacy, indeed, seems 
to have been a fantastical jumble; not purely and magnificently 
theoretical, like the Greek doctrine of Four Elements, yet based 
upon the slightly experimental knowledge of a mere handful of 
chemicals: but, at the same time, it was practical enough to keep 
its votaries dabbling among reagents. ‘The salt, sulphur, and 
arsenic of Gebir, Mesué, and Averries, at least belonged to the 
officinum ; and they smelt more unmistakably of the laboratory 
and its operations, than did the fire, air, earth, and water of Em- 
pedocles and Aristotle. The latter were men of the solitary sea- 
shore, the silent study, and the gay academy: the former were 
at least practical physicians and eager druggists, if they were also 
the most fanciful of thinkers. The genuine experimental spirit 
was astir within them, though they still maundered between 
sleep and waking, dreaming more than they saw. Their time 
was the orient boyhood of the new Man:—and, even in these 
days of positivism and matter-of-fact, the most fantastical and 
imaginative boy that ever blew up the kitchen chimney, or set 
fire to his bed-curtains, or smirched his face for life, is on the high 
road to a gallant youth and a productive manhood, if only he 
has been fairly seized by the spirit and the habit of working ob- 
servation and experiment; being already nothing less than a 
true Arabian polypharmacist, capable of successively becoming 
a Roman-Catholic alchemist, a Protestant chemist, and (shall 
we make bold to say?) a Catholic atomician. 

This Mahometan (or pseudo-Christian) chemistry was brought 
to Christendom, partly through Africa by the Moors, partly 
on the returning waves of the Crusade. it appears to have ex- 
isted in Spain somewhat unprofitably, by the beginning of the 
tenth century, under the Ommiades; and it spread to England, 
Germany, France, and Italy in succession; having soon got in- 
extricably mixed up with the subtleties of the scholastic or 
pseudo-Aristotelean philosophy, more especially with the notion 
of the elementary quaternion. Fairly christened on one hand, 
and transformed by the infusion of a scanty portion of the 
old Greek spirit on the other, it passed into the hands of an 
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energetic, all-endeavouring, aud most accomplished race of men ; 
the majority of whom were good and (some of them) even de- 
voted Churchmen, a small minority having been daring and 
precocious sceptics. We do not now refer to the wretched brood 
of post-medizeval and post-dated alchemists, by whom the gal- 
lant age of alchemy is yet represented in the judgment-hall of 
the vulgar criticaster of the present day; but to an apostolical 
succession of mighty spirits in their day and generation. Our 
countryman, Roger Bacon, of Somersetshire, the author of the 
earliest wholly authentic works of this school, considered by 
Goethe to have been a greater man than Bacon the Second; 
Albrecht Groot, of Suabian Bollstadt, commonly called Albertus 
Magnus; his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, the Dominican; Raymond 
Lully, of Majorca, supposed to have sat at the feet of Friar 
Bacon; Arnaldus de Villa Nova, of Provence; the two Hol- 
landi, the Dutch compilers and commentators; Basil Valen- 
tine of Erfurt, a Benedictine; and even Paracelsus, the idol- 
breaker and revolutionary—were men worthy of any age and 
kind of human effort; and they have been surpassed by no 
equal number of students in the history of science, in erudition, 
in force of genius, and least of all in industry. Industry was 
their pre-eminent virtue, and (with the exception perhaps of 
Paracelsus) it was industry in the laboratory ;—which is that 
lowly and victorious, new and altogether Christian, power now 
under quest and illustration. We have nothing to do (though 
full of sympathy) with their speculative views, but only with the 
triple circumstance that they had been smitten with the experi- 
mental passion, that they tugged and toiled like common day- 
labourers suddenly inspired, and that they dug a wonderful pile 
of rough-hewn facts out of the chaos set before them to quarry. 
All this (authentic) alchemical age transpired between the middle 
of the thirteenth and that of the fifteenth centuries. Bacon was 
born in 1214; Paracelsus in 1394. 

The real alchemical school of Europe, having taken two 
hundred years to grow into authentic self-articulation in the 
person of our glorious Friar, and having thus been done to death 
after a lifetime of two hundred years in and by Paracelsus, the 
scientific world (in the way that was leading towards modern che- 
mistry) was divided between a shadowy host of mock-alchemists, 
as nameless as spurious, and an honest, painstaking, unideal race 
of laboratory-men, such as Van Helmont (who had, however, 
alchemized in his youth), Libarius, Cassins, Glauber, Agricola. 
The latter at length found a legislator and a leading idea in 
Stahl and the doctrine of Phlogiston. But this is not the place 
for even a glance into the history of chemistry: and all that has 
to be insisted on here is done, namely, that the simple methodology 
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of fact and common sense was initiated just as soon as the atten- 
tion of christianized thinkers was drawn to the theory of created 
nature. Fact and common sense is the formula of science: and 
all those alchemists and phlogisticians pled the cause of Fact, all 
of them, by their practice and inarticulate course of life, many 
of them in set phrase. Roger Bacon distinctly and loudly pro- 


claimed the rights of observation ; and, in truth, his whole school of 


experimentalists were the accredited and natural enemies of the 
scholastic wranglers. 

This short tribute to the workmanlike fathers of experimental 
science is happily no digression: for it was in their direct line 
that the Post-Christian phasis of the Atomic Theory arose. It 
is unnecessary to recur to the atomic views of the Cartesians, 
because they were dialectical and discursive, not experimental 
and productive. Nor need we do more than merely remember 
that it was Newton who first put the conception of atoms into 
clear hypothetical connexion with the phenomena of chemistry. 
It was John Dalton that imparted enlargement, vitality, and 
fertility to the pertinent and memorable thought of the astro- 
nomer-royal of the world. ‘That arithmetician descried a prin- 
ciple of proportion lurking among the incondite mass of recorded 
chemical analyses, which had been accumulating ever since the 
introduction of the balance as an organ of chemical discovery by 
Lavoisier (the historical successor of Stahl as Stahl was the his- 
torical successor of Roger Bacon, and the consolidator of Positive 
Chemistry), and it led him right to the revival of the Newtonian 
application of the ideaof Democritus. He discovered the fact 
of definite proportions in chemical combination and decomposi- 
tion. Two brothers of the name of Wenzel had well nigh 
anticipated the discovery by 1777, but only within a very small 
range of inquiry. In 1792, Richter had pursued their concep- 
tion a little farther, and published tables of the combining ratios 
of certain acids and bases. But Dalton generalized the indica- 
tion in all its breadth, and rose to its dependence on the Atomic 
Theory of sensible forms. Wollaston and the late erudite and 
independent Thomson of Glasgow College were his earliest 
converts of established reputation. ‘These ingenuous men, fol- 
lowed by Davy, Gay-Lussac, and Berzelius, and by the whole 
phalanx of the chemists of the present century, quickly carried 
the fact of chemical proportionals (as associated with the idea of 
the homodmeric constitution of matter) towards its consumma- 
tion through a million of new and interesting particulars, and 
not a few important general deductions: and now the ancient 
theory stands embodied in the entire fabric of an absolutely 
Post-Christian and most practical science. Dalton began to pro- 
mulgate his views towards the close of the first decade of the 
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century: they were probably conceived and crescent by the 
beginning of it: the New System was published in 1808-10. 
Some twenty long years after that historical publication, Dau- 
beny, the Oxford professor, rendered its fontal thought familiar 
to the English student. Turner explained it in a shorter and 
more popular essay. JBerzelius’ large ‘Treatise, and all the 
minor text-books, up to the latest manual of Organic Chemistry, 
are so many elaborate illustrations of the fact of chemical pro- 
portionals, and of the Atomic Theory of Democritus, Newton, 
and our Dalton,—the Manchester Dominie, and the greatest dis- 
coverer of the times in which he lived. 

Now that it has been worked out by its originator and his 
exact and scrupulous disciples, (to a wonderful degree, that is to 
say, but not nearly to completion.) the Atomic Theory of the 
nineteenth hundred years of Christianity is characterized and 
distinguished, from that which preceded our era, by three notable 
things; but first and foremost by one glorious peculiarity: and 
the glory is of a right Christian kind, being no other than the 
grace of humility. It does not overween; it does not dictate 
itself; itis not oracular. It comes forward, knowing that it is a 
hypothesis. It offers itself as a sufficing explanation of all 
known phenomena at all related to its idea. It claims no divine 
tights as a revelation of genius, nor professes to be demonstrable 
after the manner of a geometrical or logical truth. It simply 
advances as an amazingly probable proposition, willing to rest 
its reception as such on the amazing number (and the significant 
kind) of things it renders coherent and intelligible. Like the 
theory of celestial gravitation, it is its simple and self-possessed 
plea, that it explains everything. Its more arduous advocates, 
indeed, are not slow to avow their conviction that the mass of 
such presumptive evidence in its favour is so mountainous and 
transcending as to constitute an analogon of demonstration, so 
compulsive that only the unreasonable and (as it were) impon- 
derable mind of an ignorant person or a fool can resist its force. 
This may be very true, for anything we know to the contrary ; 
but the wise and positive chemist will always consider and 
adduce the Atomic Theory as a venerable and marvellous hypo- 
thesis, indefinitely likely to be the very truth of nature, but 
neither recognisable as such by sense, nor demonstrable by 
reason, yet conceived, defined, tended, cherished, and continually 
eyed with hope, not only as the all-sufficient Rationale of his 
young though gigantic science, but also as the organ of advanc- 
ing discovery. As for the idea of it, he will frankly confess that 
it is none of ours; it came down upon us from the oracular 
schools of Greece: but, as for its application to the present and 
practical affairs of the laboratory, he shall use it as not abusing 
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it, being bent upon the excavation of new particulars, more than 
on the contemplation of old and even everlasting universals. At 
all events, whatever be his living thought as a man, such is bound 
to be his formal judgment and sentence as a methodologist, or 
professor and practitioner of the logic of Chemistry. The man 
of investigation must be as wary in his walk and conversation as 
a woman, in their several worlds: neither honest impulse and 
intention, nor yet the poetic licence of eloquence and love, will 
suffice: the very appearance of evil must be shunned, because 
sinister appearances argue sinister causes of some sort, as surely 
as the shadow brings its substance. 

A quick glance at the kinds of phenomena rendered intel- 
ligible, that is, truly conceivable by this theory, will illustrate 
these remarks with sufficient enlargement. They are three. 
There are, First, all those common phenomena of the immediate 
sensible forms of matter which are ordinarily distinguished as 
being mechanical, in contradistinction to such as are chemical or 
vital ; but, since astronomical movements are quite mechanical, 
the phenomena in question had better be called somatic. They 
are those material movements and alterations which are produced 
by the repulsions and attractions of cohesion, as chemical muta- 
tions are produced by those of affinity. as astronomical evolutions 
are produced by those of gravitation, and so forth. This class 
includes the obvious natural changes and motions which have 
been signalized above as constituting the whole little material 
basis of the ancient Atomic Theory: the old and the new 
theories have that small segment of sensuous experience in com- 
mon. ‘The same facts, however, have received much elaboration 
in later times, under the influence of the experimental habit ; 
and many analogous things have been added to them. For 
example, it is now known that a gas may be contracted by cold 
to the liquid state, a liquid to the solid state; and that the pro- 
cess may be reversed. Sulphuretted hydrogen is crushed in 
frigid strong tubes into a yellow liquor; fixed air is compressed 
into a snowball, and tossed from glove to glove in our lecture- 
rooms: solid zinc is melted, changed into dry steam or gaseous 
metal, and distilled like any alchemical spirit; and so forth. 
Seeing it is the idea of such things, however (and not the 
details), that is now wanted, it is needless to particularize to any 
extent, under either this or the other two heads of illustration. 
Suffice it that the Atomic Hypothesis renders all those somatic 
transitions conceivable, that is to say, intelligible according to 
the law of the human understanding. A solid can be crushed 
by cold or compression into smaller dimensions: it is, by hypo- 
thesis, because it is made up of small equal and similar particles, 
not in mutual contact, and therefore capable of being thrust 
nearer one another, so as to diminish the bulk of their aggregate 
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mass. The same solid expands when heated ;—its constituent 
particles being thereby driven farther asunder. ‘The reader will 
generalize the application all over the ground for himself, taking 
in every circumstance of somatic commutation that he knows. 
The application is always easy, happy, unexceptionable: and, if 
the atomic view be rejected, there not only remains no better 
explanation, or no nearly so good a one, but absolutely none at 
all. In that case, the flowings, runnings, springings, enlargings, 
divisions, accumulations, and all the sensible interchanges of the 
face of nature, become a series of opaque and ultimate facts. 
Yet the scientific judgment must not be seduced by this tempta- 
tion to accept the hypothesis otherwise than conditionally. 
Better no explanation for a thousand years to come, or even for 
ever and ever, than a wrong one: for no truth at all, so it be 
felt (like the Egyptian darkness) is less injurious than an error; 
and if brute ignorance is the fulsome parent of superstition, it is 
also true that conscious human Ignorance is the modest mother 
of Knowledge. 

The sEconp order of things, brought into intellectual cohesion 
and harmony by our antique, yet most-modern Theory, belong to 
the region of Astronomy. ‘They are one or two mechanical 
phenumena on the grand celestial scale. Wollaston has proved, 
by certain optical phenomena connected with the invisibility of 
the fourth satellite of Jupiter when out of sight by position, 
that the terrestrial hemisphere is limited in extent. It ceases at 
a short distance from the surface. It does not reach higher 
than 45 to 50 miles: beyond that there is a vacuum, so far as 
air is concerned. Yet air is (in statu quo, at least) a self-expan- 
sive body. Remove pressure from it, and it swells to any bulk, 
Put an inch of air into a vacuum of a thousand inches’ space, 
and it straightway puffs itself out so as to fill the vacuum. Hence 
the atmosphere grows thinner and thinner the farther from the 
earth, owing to the diminishing power of gravity, that is to say, 
owing to the diminishing pressure on it. Yet it does not 
extenuate and rise any higher than 50 miles! Why does it not 
go on thinning, and ascending, and self-expanding? Why, 
according to this hypothesis, it is because the atmosphere is 
composed of mutually repulsive particles, the force of that 
mutual repulsion being a very finite thing, else the hand of a 
boy could not squeeze a quart of it into a pint-measure, as it 
can do with ease. The more expanded it is, the temperature 
remaining the same, the more easily is it compressed ; that is to 
say, the mutual repulsion of its particles diminishes with their 
distance from one another. Hence the atmosphere ceases to 
swell (that is, to rise further from the earth’s surface) just when 
the progressively diminishing mutual repulsion of its constituent 
particles becomes precisely so enfeebled as to be balanced and 
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counteracted by the down-draught of gravitation. The solution 
is explicit, if nothing more. ‘The limitation of the terrestrial 
hemisphere, it should be added, was pled by Wollaston also on 
the fact, that the observed and the real position of Venus when only 
forty-five hours from the sun, as observed by Kater and himself 
in May, 1820, were identical,—proving that our atmosphere did 
not extend to those heavenly bodies, else its refractive power 
would have disturbed the visible position of the planet. But 
the argument (or fact explained) is one and indivisible; and 
must be taken for what it is worth. It is at all events one notable 
and striking new fact contributed to the original stock of Demo- 
critus. Both this and the first of our three classes of phenomena, 
now being represented as craving and deriving explanation from 
the Atomic Hypothesis, are identical in kind with those scanty 
and obvious appearances, known to all men in a manner, on 
which the Greek physiologists erected their idea. They are 
only greater in extent and precision, thanks to the sacred 
experimental rage of Christendom. 

But our Turrp class had no kindred in the old world. It is 
altogether modern, because altogether the result of humble toil. 
It is experimental; and that in the most elaborate and perfect 
degree, being experimental and numerical. It is the whole body 
of that vast, and altogether experimental, and literally hair-splitting 
science of Roger Bacon, Stahl, Lavoisier, Dalton, and Berzelius. 
After long and painful centuries of continuous effort, chemistry 
has discovered that the elements combine with one another in 
definite and unchanging ratios of quantity; and that, when 
their compounds are decomposed, they yield up those identical 
ratios. Everything is accomplished by weight, measure, and 
number: and that with pure geometrical accuracy,—could our 
instruments and senses but attain to perfection. Glauber’s salt 
never yields other than one proportion of sulphuric acid, and 
one of soda; else, ipso facto, it is not Glauber’s Sel Mirabile at 
all: and that one definite proportion of acid, that one of base, 
attend them respectively in all their combinations, as inseparably 
as a shadow tracks its substance, or the moon goes with the 
earth. Water is always composed of 1 weight of hydrogen, and 
8 weights of oxygen. When they combine in another pro- 
portion, it is in that of 1 to 16 or twice 8, and the product is no 
more water than aquafortis is laughing gas: it is a pungent new 
liquor, the deutoxyde of hydrogen. Fourteen parts by weight 
of nitrogen combine with eight parts (the water-ratio) of oxygen, 
and the } product is a sweetish intoxicating gas; nitrogen 14 with 
oxygen 16, or two ratios, produce the second oxyde of nitrogen, 
a perilous air to inhale ; nitrogen 14 and oxygen 24, or 3 ratios, 
compose the hyponitrous acid; nitrogen 14 and oxygen 32, or 4 
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ratios, are the ingredients of nitrous acid; 14 and 40, or 5 ratios, 
produce nitric acid: and these five compounds, made of 
the same elements in such differing proportions, constitute a 
series of substances, so well marked and contradistinguished 
that no mortal sagacity could ever have conjectured them to 
contain the same or even similar ingredients. What is the 
meaning of this series of 8, 16, 24, 32, 40, in the case of oxygen, 
whether combined with hydrogen or with nitrogen? Why, 
according to the Atomic Hypothesis of Democritus, as connected 
with the conception of affinity by Newton, and as united to that 
of number by Dalton, it is not the mass, but the constituent 
particles of oxygen that enter into chemical combination; and 
that with the particles, not the masses, of hydrogen and nitrogen 
respectively. Water is a compound (let it be said provisionally) 
of 1 atom of hydrogenous matter with 1 of oxygenous; while 
the pungent deutoxyde contains, every compound particle of it, 
1 atom of hydrogen and 2 of oxygen. Again: the laughing gas 
of Davy contains, every compound particle of it, 1 atom of 
oxygen; the binoxide of nitrogen 2 atoms of the same; the 
hyponitrous acid 3 atoms; nitrous acid 4; and nitric acid 5. 
Hydrogen particles being subsumed as unity for the sake of 
comparison, an oxygen atom is 8 times, a nitrogen 14 times, 
heavier than a hydrogenous one. In this sort of way, the com- 
bining equivalents of all the elements have been determined 
with a world of labour; and, with the help of these, also those 
of whole hecatombs of compound bodies, acids, bases, salts, 
radicals, and all sorts of proximate principles. Waiving all 
particular questions (such as the inquiry whether 14 stands for 
one or for two particles of nitrogen, and suchlike points, probably 
more numerous and urgent than is commonly supposed) the 
uninitiated or reminiscent reader must conjure before him not 
hundreds, but thousands of such numerical series, and millions 
of more isolated facts of the same tendency, as well as add the 
later (but corollary) discovery that the gases combine in definite 
volumes, before he shall approximate to a due sense of the huge 
amount of presumptive evidence, in favour of the theory under 
discussion, afforded by Positive Chemistry. Yet that theory is 
only a Hypothesis or ideal conception, placed by the mind like 
another Atlas underneath a measureless world of facts, to give 
them intelligible cohesion and hold them up to view. Without 
it, the fact of all chemical combination transpiring in definite 
and unchangeable proportions remains intact, and still invaluable; 
but it is ultimate and opaque.—But Terminus, the old god of 
proportion, is as inexorable as the new laws of Dalton and 
and Berzelius; and it must suffice, for the present, to do no 
more than succinctly state the other two qualities which institute 
{Vol. LIX. No. CXV.]—New Sznizs, Vol. III. No. I. O 
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a broad distinction between the Greek and the Teutonic pre- 
sentations of the Atomic Doctrine. 

I. The enormous breadth of material or sensuous foundation 
on which the latter has been being slowly reared (from the 
pseudo-Christian polypharmacists of the East till these the days 
of John Dalton the Friend, Baron Berzelius the Lutheran, and 
Faraday the Sandemanian,) offers a wondrous contrast to the 
handful of stones, gathered together on the highway, from which 
the former rose like an exhalation, or rather on which it conde- 
scended like a thing come down from Olympus or the En- 
pyrean. This has been sufficiently set forth in the enumeration, 
just made, of the kinds of phenomena which the Hypothesis 
now offers to explain, without forgetting its place or station 
(as nothing more than hypothetical) in the system of positive 
thought. 

Il. The only other differential characteristic of the modern 
aspect of this time-honoured theory, to be noticed in the present 
connexion, is its availableness—a working chemist might well 
say its gracious obtrusiveness—as an organ of new and nobler 
researches. It does not any longer dwell on high: it expatiates 
over the islands and wide continents of nature. Its ideal exist- 
ence is no longer a kind of endless now: it lives and seeks con- 
genial food from day to day. “ To-morrow to fresh fields and 

vastures new!” For example, the fact of isomerism (or the 
lao existence of two (in some cases, of many) totally dif 
ferent substances being composed of the same elements in the 
self-same proportions) is truly confounding and hopeless without 
it; but with it, there is no difficulty in the matter. Our solar 
system were another unit than it is, if the planets were differ- 
ently put upon it;—if our earth, say, changed places with 
Jupiter, Mercury with Mars, Saturn with Neptune, Saturn’s rings 
with Jupiter's satellites, and so forth. And in like manner a 
compound particle, changing the relative placings of its consti- 
tuent atoms, becomes thereby another particle altogether, giving 
rise to a new sensible form isomeric with the former one, inas- 
much as it still comprises the same elemental atoms in the same 
proportion, but differently arranged within its complicated round. 
Other isomeric pairs (not to go beyond a pair) are to be ex- 
plained by the second or denser members, containing exactly 
twice or thrice the number of the same kinds of atoms as the 
first, within the girths of their respective particles. Thence 
there is suggested the two startling ideas, that the former sche- 
matism may one day unriddle the mutual relation subsisting 
between such pairs of the hitherto intact elements as are repre- 
sented by the same atomic weight, such as platinum and iridium; 
and that the latter may lead to still richer results in the same 
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direction. Moreover our hypothesis is big with hints of expe- 
riment upon the weights, sizes, distances, gyrations, evolutions, 
involutions and resultants of those orbicles of matter which are 
its proper subjects. It renders the application of geometry and the 
calculus to these invisible, but computable stars in little, a thing 
of hope. Organic chemistry, which is now naught as a che- 
mistry of the living plant and animal, though most important 
as a chemistry of the dead, cannot be eliminated from amid the 
phenomena of vitality vutil many, if not all these questions (and 
more) be brought to judgment; for it is impossible to separate 
between the chemical and the vital, before the idea of what is 
chemical (and what not) be determined by exhaustion.—But we 
must refrain. Perhaps enough has been said to suggest more. 


In conclusion: still the inquiry recurs, how the aboriginal 
idea or fundamental conception of this beautiful, hundred-eyed, 
and hundred-handed Theory came into the world; that idea, 
which it might never have entered into our heart to conceive ; 
and which was, in indisputable fact, derived to us from a 
Hellenic and a Pre-Christian School! Was it by such revelation 
as is claimed for the profound ideas of Holy Writ? Was it by 
that inspiration which all men are fain to accord unto Homer, 
Dante, Shakspere ; to Praxiteles, Raphael, Turner: to old Bach, 
Handel, and Beethoven? Certainly not by anything like the 
former: and, if by aught resembling the latter, that must be 
better defined before it will throw any light on either its own or 
any other subject. The process was as follows, in our humble 
opinion. The Grecian intellect had an unprecedented, and still 
unequalled keenness of eye for the analogies of things. ‘The 
slightest resemblance caught, charmed, and fixed its glance. 
The analogy of the Milky Way doubtless carried the swift ima- 
gination of Democritus to the conception of a star-like constitu- 
tion for the sensible forms of nature. The Atomic Theory is 
just the fact of the unitary world of stars come down, and 
imaged in a dew-drop, or taking a sand-grain for its orrery. 
It is this analogy, in truth, which at once constitutes its clearness 
and perfection as a thought, and legitimates it in the presence 
of a positive methodology. But the earlier Greck sages were 
not positivists, whatever may have to be claimed for Aristotle. 
They rather believed in their sense of analogies without more 
ado. They knelt before the ideal creatures of their imagination. 
Beauty and fitness were enough to command their faith, so they 
were of the intellectual species of beautiful propriety. It was 
their proper genius to see analogies with telescopic vision, while 
yet a great way off, and to believe in their own conception of 
what they saw: for the moral attitude of the Greek populace 
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(to speak of men as belonging to the thinking, not the social 
scale) was that of vanity—of the philosophers, that of pride, in- 
tellectual pride: and no wonder; for they were a marvellous 
people, and their sages the most intellectual men the world has 
yet been able to produce. 

Christ, Christianity, and the Christian cra (surcly about to be 
fairly inaugurated in some degree of purity ere long— Usquoque, 
Domine!) present an aspect the reverse of all this magnificent 
self-exaltation; that is to say, in their real character—and their 
true nature has always been shaping men more or less, directly 
or indirectly, especially our greatest men. Now self-distrust, 
humility, obedience, faith in One who is mighty to bless, awe 
before the creation of the Word, the way of pain and sorrow, are 
the order of the new-born day, that sprang in Bethlehem of 
Judah. It is now obedience that makes men free. If they 
would enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, they must come as 
little children; and Francis Bacon has finely said, the kingdom 
of Nature admits no other guests. Fact, the actual thing in 
Nature, the very text and letter of that great and public manu- 
script of God, are now sacred once for all; and no pains dare be 
spared in their study. This is the moral clue to the new, most 
patient, self-distrustful, yet always well-rewarded science of 
Christendom. There is also an intellectual key to its peculiar 
nature and destination, furnished by the intellectual character of 
Christianity, (and, indeed, certain secondary lights might be 
thrown on the subject by the consideration of race, climate, and 
such minor elements,) but these closing remarks, taken together 
with the hints of thought scattered in the course of the discussion, 
are —— to illustrate the cardinal proposition of the present 
article. 
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- The Book of Mormon. Translated by Joseph Smith, jun. 
Third edition, carefully revised by the Translator. Nauvoo, 
Ill. 1840. lvol. 12mo. Pp. 571. 


2. The Times and Seasons ; containing a Compendium of Intel- 
ligence pertaining to the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God 
and the Signs of the Times ; together with a Great Variety of 
Information in regard to the Doctrines, History, Principles, 
Persecutions, Deliverances, and onward Progress of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Sc. Edited 
by John Taylor. Nauvoo. 1839—43. 4 vols. 8vo. 
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. The History of the Saints; an Exposé of Joe Smith and 
Mormonism. By John C. Bennett. Third edition. Boston. 
1842. lvol. 12mo. Pp. 344. 


. Narrative of some of the Proceedings of the Mormons ; giving 
an account of their Iniquities, with Particulars concerning 
the training of the Indians by them, Description of their 
mode of Endowment, Plurality of Wives, §c. §c. By 
Catherine Lewis. Lynn. 1848. 8vo. Pp. 24. 


. The Mormons: a Discourse delivered before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, March 26, 1850. By Thomas L. 
Kane, &c. Philadelphia. 1850. 8vo. Pp. 92. 


. Divine Authenticity of the Book of Mormon. By Orson 
Pratt, one of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints. [Liverpool. Without date.] 8vo. Pp. 96. 


. The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, with Memoirs of Joseph 
Smith, the “ American Mahomet.” Tlustrated with forty 
Engravings. London. [1851.] Pp. x and 326. 


The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, in the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake; a History of their Rise and Progress, 
peculiar Doctrines, present Condition and Prospects, derived 
Jrom Personal Observation during a Residence among them. 
By Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, of the Topographical Engineers. 
Philadelphia. 1852. 12mo. Pp. x and 168. 


- Mormonism in all Ages, &c. &§c. By Professor J. B. Turner, 
&e. &c. New York. 1842. lvol. 12mo. Pp. 304. 


. The Doctrines and Covenants of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, &c. Sc. By Joseph Smith, &c. 
Nauvoo. 1846. 12mo. Pp. 445. 


. Explanation and Survey of the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah, &c. &c. By Howard Stansbury, &c. Printed 
by order of the Senate of the United States. Philadelphia. 
1852. lvol. 8vo. Pp. 487. 


to of the most remarkable events of this century is the rise 

of the new religious sect, the Mormons. In 1825, in one 
of the little towns of Western New York, there was living an 
obscure young man, poor, ill-educated, idle, of vagrant habits, 
“rather irregular in his conversation,” a man by no means trust- 
worthy, and little trusted. His companions were low and vulgar 
fellows, like himself. But in 1830, he began to communicate a 
new religion, and a strange one too; soon he has a new “ bible;” 
presently converts in small numbers, then in large numbers; by 
and by he has his twelve apostles and great crowds of followers. 
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In thirty years’ time, he has been murdered, is regarded as a 
martyr: his persecuted followers have multiplied, built towns and 
cities; extended to England, Norway, Sweden, Germany, the 
East Indies, the Sandwich Islands, and have actually the govern- 
ment of one of the territories of the United States. They are 
300,000 in number; they have a Mormon representative in the 
lower house of Congress; and a Mormon, the chief of the sect, 
is the governor of the territory of Utah, appointed thereto 
by the President of the United States; another Mormon 
is lieutenant-governor; the Secretary of the State is also a 
Mormon. 

We beseech the reader’s attention to this singular pheno- 
menon. In what follows, we will speak of the history of the 
sect—its rise, progress, persecutions, and triumph; then of its 
doctrines; and finally, of its character and influence. 

It is but just to allow the Mormons to tell their own story first, 
that they may appear in as fair a light as possible. This, then, 
is the short of their early history, as we abridge it from the 
‘Remarkable Visions” of Mr. Pratt:—Joseph Smith, jun., was 
born in the town of Sharon, Windsor County, Vermont, on the 
23rd of December, 1805. When he was ten years old, his 
parents and family removed to Palmyra, in Western New York, 
and lived in that neighbourhood till 1826. Young Joseph had 
slender opportunities for acquiring an education; he “could 
read without much difficulty, and write a very imperfect hand,” 
and had a quite limited knowledge of arithmetic. In the spring 
of 1823, when he was about fifteen or sixteen years old, he 
began to think of “the salvation of his soul.” He went one 
day to a seeret place in a grove, knelt down, and “ began to call 
upon the Lord.” He overcame the “ powers of darkness” which 
beset him, prayed fervently, and at length saw a “very bright 
and glorious light in the heavens above.” The light descended 
gradually, and rested upon the earth, he in the midst of it kneel- 
ing. Then he felt a “peculiar sensation” in all his system; 
‘his mind was caught away” from the natural objects about him, 
and he saw “two glorious personages ;” and he was informed 
that his sins were forgiven, that the various sects were all in 
error, but the true doctrine should be made known to him: 
then “the vision withdrew, leaving his mind in a state of calm- 
ness and peace indescribable.” 

But he afterwards was entangled again in the “ vanities of the 
world,” of which he subsequently repented. He had another 
vision on the 21st of September, 1823, in which a personage 
stood before him, of “a pleasing, innocent, and glorious appear- 
ance,” who informed Joseph that the Messiah was presently to 


appear, and the fulness of the gospel to be preached unto all 
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nations; and Joseph himself was the instrument to bring about 
some of the purposes of God. In special, he was to bring to light 
certain ancient writings of the prophets “pertaining to the gospel of 
the kingdom.” He was told where the ancient writings were 
deposited ; and on the 22nd of September, 1823, he went to the 
place, and saw the records in a stone box, in a pit in the ground, 
where they had been kept fourteen hundred years. 

While he stood looking upon it, the angel of the vision came 
and said, “Look!” and as he looked he saw “the Prince of 
Darkness, surrounded by his innumerable associates.” Four 
years after, the angel of the Lord delivered the records into his 
hands. Those records were engraved on plates looking like 
gold, not quite so thick as tin, and seven or eight inches long 
and wide. They were covered with engravings in Egyptian 
characters, and fastened together by three rings, like a book. In 
the box was the Urim and Thummim, consisting of two trans- 
parent stones set in the two rims of a bow; this was an instru- 
ment to give “revelation of things distant, or of things past or 
future.” He found a scribe to aid him, one Oliver Cowdery, a 
rough schoolmaster; and began to translate his writings into 
English by the aid of inspiration and the Urim and Thummim— 
the result was “The Book of Mormon.” 

But let us add some particulars related by the “ Prophet 
himself :—“ Some few days after I had this vision [the first one] I 
happened to be in company with one of the Methodist preachers, 
who was very active in the religious excitement ; and conversing 
with him on the subject of religion, I took occasion to give him 
an account of the vision I had had. I was greatly surprised at 
his behaviour; he treated my communication not only lightly, 
but with great contempt, saying it was all of the devil; that 
there was no such thing as visions or revelations in those days; 
that all [those] things had ceased with the Apostles, and there 
never would be any more of them. I soon found, however, that 
my telling the story had excited a great deal of prejudice against 
me amongst professors of religion, and was the cause of great per- 
secution, which continued to increase; and though I was an 
obscure boy, between fourteen and fifteen years of age, and my 
circumstances in life such as to make a boy of no consequence in 
the world, yet men of high standing would take notice sufficient 
to excite the public mind against me, and create a hot persecution ; 
and this was common among all the sects—all united to persecute 
me.” 

* Thad actually seen a light, and in the midst of that light I 
saw two personages, and they did, in reality, speak to me—or 
one of them did; and though I was hated and persecuted for 
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saying that I had seen a vision, yet it was true. And I was led 
to say in my heart, ‘ Why persecute for telling the truth?’ ” 

Mr. Smith alleges that, on the 22nd of September, 1827, the 
angel gave him the records—the “golden plates.” With the 
help of his scribe, he set to deciphering and translating the same 
on the 15th of May, 1829. He “baptized” Oliver Cowdery 
to “the Aaronic priesthood,” and Oliver, in turn, “ baptized” 
him. 

A miserly farmer, Martin Harris by name, lived in this 
neighbourhood—a man of no good repute for ability or character, 
it seems. He had been a Quaker, a Methodist, a Baptist, a 
Presbyterian. He was captivated by Smith’s story of the “ gold 
plates,” and lent him fifty dollars. But Harris also went to New 
York, and carried a “copy” of one of the leaves of the Gold 
Bible to Dr. Anthon, a classic scholar of ‘large reputation, who, 
naturally enough, thought the whole thing a hoar. The paper 
was covered, says Dr. Anthon, “with all kinds of crooked 
characters, disposed in columns; and the whole ended in a 
neat delineation of a circle, divided into various compartments, 
decked with various strange marks.” 

In due time, in 1830, the Book of Mormon got published, 
accompanied by “the testimony of their witnesses,” we declare 
that they “have seen the plates which contain this record, 
‘shown unto us by the power of God.’ And we declare that 
an angel of God came down from heaven, and he brought and 
laid before our eyes, that we beheld and saw the plates and the 
engravings thereon.” This is “sealed” by the “ testimony of 
eight witnesses,” who affirm that Joseph Smith, jun., “has shown 
unto us the plates of which hath been spoken.” Of these eleven 
witnesses, five are of the family of one Whitmer; three are 
Smiths, father and brother of Joseph; there are also Cowdery, 
the “ Aaronic priest,” Harris, the convert, already mentioned, 
and one Hiram Page, of the Whitmer family. 

But let us leave the orthodox side of the history and turn to 
the heretical view. General Bennett (author of No. 3 above) is 
an apostate from the Mormon faith. We will introduce him to 
our readers by his own letter of recommendation :—“ I was,” 
says he, “ from an early period, one of their first residents, who, 
after the prophet, are the rulers of the church.” Mr. Bennett 
says he decided to “ profess himself a convert to his (Smith’s) 
doctrines, and join him at the seat of his dominion.” ‘“ The 
pretence of belief was unavoidable in the part I was acting ; and 
it should not be condemned like hypocrisy towards a Christian 
church.” He was high in the esteem of the Mormons, because 
“‘ brigadier-general,” and “ quartermaster-general of the militia 
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of the State of Illinois.” He was elected mayor of the city of 
Nauvoo, in which office he delivered a remarkable inaugural 
address; “chancellor of the university of the city of Nauvoo;” 
and “ master in chancery for Hanwell County.” On the 19th of 
January, 1841, Joseph received a special revelation from Heaven 
touching this quartermaster-general.” Here it is:—‘“ Let my 
servant, John C. Bennett, help you in your labour in reading 
my word to the kings and people of the earth, and stand by you, 
even you, my servant, Joseph Smith, in the hour of affliction, 
and his reward shall not fail, if he receive council; and for his 
love he shall be great; for he shall be mine if he do this, saith 
the Lord.” After he had continued long enough with the new 
sect for his purposes, he left them, and became one of their most 
bitter persecutors; and in 1842, published his exposé—a really 
valuable book, containing documents of great importance in this 
history; whence it appears that the Smith family were remark- 
able for idleness, intemperance, and lying. It proves that they 
not only lied in general, but lied specifically about the “ gold 
plates,” and lied with contradictions. From various works, to 
which we have not access, he collects solemn depositions, legally 
taken, to substantiate the facts. ‘The general employment of 
the family was digging for money.” Joseph Smith had married 
the daughter of a Mr. Hale, and turned out a thriftless hus- 
band before he became a “prophet.” Smith hired one Peter 
Ingersoll to move his furniture in August, 1827; and he tes- 
tifies under oath that, at that time, Mr. Hale reproached his son- 
in-law: “ You have stolen my daughter, and married her; you 
spend your time in digging for money, pretend to see in a stone 
(the Urim and Thummim, already mentioned), and thus try to 
deceive people.” Continues the deponent—* Joseph wept, and 
acknowledged he could not see in a stone now, nor never could ; 
and that his former pretensions in that respect were all false.”— 
Testimony of Peter Ingersoll before Th. P. Baldwin, Judge of 
Mayne County Court, 9th Dec. 1833; in Bennett, pp. 61—64. 

The history of the “ Urim and Thummim” is a little remark- 
able: we abridge it from the deposition of Willard Chase, taken 
Dec. 11, 1833:—In 1822, Mr. Chase employed Alvin and 
Joseph Smith to help him in digging a well; in the process, 
“he discovered a singularly appearing stone, which excited my 
curiosity.” ‘Joseph put it into his hat, and then his face into 
the top of his hat, alleging that he could see in it;” and sub- 
sequently borrowed it of its owner, and kept it about two years, 
when Mr. Chase reclaimed it. In 1825, Hiram Smith came 
and borrowed it again. But in 1826, a friend wishing to see it 
—for it had now become a famous stone—he re-demanded it of 
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Smith, who refused to deliver it up. Here is the conclusion of 
his testimony :-— 


“In the month of June, 1827, Joseph Smith, sen., related to me 
the following story : ‘That some years ago, a spirit had appeared to 
Joseph, his son, in a vision, and informed him that in a certain place 
there was a record on plates of gold, and that he was the person that 
must obtain them, and this he must do in the following manner: On 
the 22nd of September, he must repair to the place where was depo- 
sited this manuscript, dressed in black clothes, and riding a black 
horse with a switch tail, and demand the book in a certain name, and 
after obtaining it he must go directly away, and neither lay it down 
nor look behind him. They accordingly fitted out Joseph with a suit 
of black clothes, and borrowed a black horse. He repaired to the 
place of deposit, and demanded the book, which was in a stone box, un- 
sealed, and so near the top of the ground that he could see one end of 
it; and raising it up, took out the book of gold; but fearing some 
one might discover where he got it, he laid it down to place back the 
top stone as he found it ; and turning round, to his surprise there was 
no book in sight. He again opened the box, and in it saw the book, 
and attempted to take it out, but was hindered. He saw in the box 
something like a toad, which soon assumed the appearance of a man, 
and struck him on the side of his head. Not being discouraged at 
trifles, he again stooped down, and strove to take the book, when the 
spirit struck him again, and knocked him three or four rods, and hurt 
him prodigiously. After recovering from his fright, he inquired why 
he could not obtain the piates; to which the spirit made reply, Because 
you have not obeyed your orders. He then inquired when he could 
have them, and was answered thus: Come one year from this day, and 
bring with you your oldest brother, and you shall have them. This 
spirit, he said, was the spirit of the prophet who wrote this book, and 
who was sent to Joseph Smith to make known these things to him. 
Before the expiration of the year, his oldest brother died; which the 
old man said was an accidental providence ! 

“*« Joseph went one year from that day, to demand the book; and 
the spirit inquired for his brother, and he said that he was dead. The 
spirit then commanded him to come again in just one year, and bring 
aman with him. On asking who might be the man, he was answered 
that he would know him when he saw him. 

“Joseph believed that one Samuel T. Lawrence was the man 
alluded to by the spirit, and went with him to a singular looking hill 
in Manchester, and showed him where the treasure was. Lawrence 
asked him if he had ever discovered anything with the plates of gold; 
he said no; he then asked him to look in his stone, to see if there was 
anything with them. He looked, and said there was nothing; he told 
him to look again, and see if there was not a large pair of specs with 
the plates; he looked, and soon saw a pair of spectacles, the same with 
which Joseph says he translated the Book of Mormon. Lawrence told 
him it would not be prudent to let these plates be seen for about two 
years, as it would make a great disturbance in the neighbourhood. 
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Not long after this, Joseph altered his mind, and said L. was not the 
right man, nor had he told him the right place. About this time he 
went to Harmony, in Pennsylvania, and formed an acquaintance with a 
young lady, by the name of Emma Hale, whom he wished to marry. 
In the fall of 1826, he wanted to go to Pennsylvania to be married ; 
but being destitute of means, he now set his wits to work how he 
should raise money, and get recommendations, to procure the fair one 
of his choice. He went to Lawrence with the following story, as 
related to me by Lawrence himself. That he had discovered in Penn- 
sylvania, on the bank of the Susquehannah River, a very rich mine of 
silver; and if he would go there with him, he might have a share in 
the profits; that it was near high-water mark, and that they could load 
it into boats, and take it down the river to Philadelphia, to market. 
Lawrence then asked Joseph if he was not deceiving him; “No, said he, 
for I have been there and seen it with my own eyes; and if you do 
not find it so when we get there, I will bind myself to be your servant 
for three years.” By these grave and fair promises, Lawrence was 
induced to believe something in it, and agreed to go with him. L. 
soon found that Joseph was out of money, and had to bear his ex- 
penses on the way. When they got to Pennsylvania, Joseph wanted 
L. to recommend him to Miss H., which he did, because he was 
asked to do it; and could not well get rid of it, as he was in his 
company. lL. then wished to see the silver mine, and he and Joseph 
went to the river, and made search, but found nothing. Thus Law- 
rence had his trouble for his pains, and returned home lighter than he 
went, while Joseph had got his expenses borne, and a recommendation 
to his girl. 

“¢Joseph’s next move was to get married; the girl’s parents being 
opposed te the match: as they happened to be from home, he took 
advantage of the opportunity, and went off with her and was married. 

“« Now, being still destitute of money, he set his wits at work how 
he should get back to Manchester, his place of residence; he hit upon 
the following plan, which succeeded very well. He went to an honest 
old Dutchman, by the name of Stowel, and told him that he had dis- 
covered on the bank of Black River, in the village of Water-town, 
Jefferson County, N. Y., a cave, in which he had found a bar of gold, 
as big as his leg and about three or four feet long. That he could not 
get it out alone, on account of its being fast at one end; and if he 
would move him to Manchester, N. Y., they would go together, and 
take a chisel and mallet, and get it, and Stowel should share the prize 
with him. Stowel moved him. 

“¢A short time after their arrival at Manchester, Stowel reminded 
Joseph of his promise; but he calmly replied, that he would not go, 
because his wife was now among strangers, and would be very lone- 
some if he went away. Mr. Stowel was then obliged to return without 
any gold, and with less money than he came. 

“In the fore part of September, (I believe,) 1827, the Prophet 
requested me to make him a chest, informing me that he designed to 
move back to Pennsylvania, and expecting soon to get his gold book, 
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he wanted a chest to lock it up, giving me to understand at the same 
time, that if I would make the chest he would give me a share in the 
book. I told him my business was such that I could not make it; 
but if he would bring the book to me, I would lock it up for him. 
He said that would not do, as he was commanded to keep it two years 
without letting it come to the eye of any one but himself. This com- 
mandment, however, he did not keep: for in less than two years, 
twelve men said they had seen it. I told him to get it and convince 
me of its existence, and I would make him a chest; but he said that 
would not do, as he must have a chest to lock the book in, as soon as 
he took it out of the ground. I saw him a few days after, when he 
told me that I must make the chest. I told him plainly that I could 
not, upon which he told me that I could have no share in the book. 
“<*A few weeks after this conversation, he came to my house, and 
related the following story: That on the 22nd of September he arose 
early in the morning, and took a one-horse wagon of some one that 
had staid over-night at their house, without leave or licence; and, 
together with his wife, repaired to the hill which contained the book. 
He left his wife in the wagon by the road, and went alone to the hill, 
a distance of thirty or forty rods from the road; he said he then took 
the book out of the ground, and hid it in a tree top, and returned 
home. He then went to the town of Macedon to work. After about 
ten days, it having been suggested that some one had got his book, his 
wife went after him; he hired a horse, and went home in the afternoon, 
staid long enough to drink one cup of tea, and then went for his book, 
found it safe, took off his frock, wrapt it round it, put it under his 
arm, and ran all the way home, a distance of about two miles. He 
said, he should think it would weigh sixty pounds, and was sure it 
would weigh forty. On his return home, he said he was attacked by 
two men in the woods, and knocked them both down and made his 
escape, arrived safe, and secured his treasure. He then observed, that 
if it had not been for that stone, (which he acknowledged belonged to 
me,) he would not have obtained the book. A few days afterwards, he 
told one of my neighbours that he had not got any such book, nor 
never had such an one; but that he had told the story to deceive the 
d d fool, (meaning me,) to get him to make a chest. His neigh- 
bours having become disgusted with his foolish stories, he determined 
to go back to Pennsylvania, to avoid what he called persecution. His 
wits were now put to the task to contrive how he should get money to 
bear his expenses. He met one day in the streets of Palmyra a rich 
man, whose name was Martin Harris, and addressed him thus: “I 
have a commandment from God to ask the first man I meet in the 
street to give me fifty dollars, to assist me in doing the work of the 
Lord by translating the Golden Bible.” Martin being naturally a 
credulous man, hands Joseph the money. In the spring of 1829, 
Harris went to Pennsylvania; and on his return to Palmyra, reported 
that the Prophet's wife, in the month of June following, would be 
delivered of a male child, that would be able when two years old to 
translate the Gold Bible. “Then,” said he, “ you will see Joseph Smith, 
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jun., walking through the streets of Palmyra with a Gold Bible under 
his arm, and having a gold breastplate on, and a gold sword hanging 
by his side.” This, however, by the by, proved false. 

“Tn April, 1830, I again asked Hiram for the stone which he had 
borrowed of me: he told me I should not have it, for Joseph made 
use of it in translating his Bible. I reminded him of his promise, 
and that he had pledged his honour to return it; but he gave me the 
lie, saying, the stone was not mine, nor ever was. Harris at the same 
time flew in a rage, took me by the collar, and said I was a liar, and 
he could prove it by twelve witnesses. After I had extricated myself 
from him, Hiram, in a rage, shook his fist at me, and abused me ina 
most scandalous manner. Thus I might proceed in describing the 
character of these high priests, by relating one transaction after 
another, which would all tend to set them in the same light in which 
they were regarded by their neighbours—viz., as a pest to society. I 
have regarded Joseph Smith, jun., from the time I first became 
acquainted with him, until he left this part of the country, as a man 
whose word could not be depended on. Hiram’s character was but 
very little better. What I have said respecting the characters of these 
men will apply to the whole family. What I have stated relative to 
the characters of these individuals, thus far, is wholly true. After they 
became thorough Mormons, their conduct was more disgraceful than 
before. They did not hesitate to abuse any man, no matter how fair 
his character, provided he did not embrace their creed. Their tongues 
were continually employed in spreading scandal and abuse. Although 
they left this part of the country without paying their just debts, yet 
their creditors were glad to have them do so, rather than to have them 
stay, disturbing the neighbourhood.’ ”—-Bennett, p. 67, et seq. 


Parley Chase testifies, “ not one of the male members of the 
Smith family was entitled to any credit whatever.” They were 
lazy, intemperate, and worthless men, very much addicted to 
lying ;” “in this they frequently boasted of their skill. In regard 
to their Gold Bible Speculation, they scarcely ever told two 
stories alike.” Others deposed to the same effect. Mr. Smith, 
senior, “and his boys, were truly a lazy set of fellows, and more 
particularly Joseph.” When intoxicated he was very quarrel- 
some ; he was once “fined for a breach of the peace.” He was 
“very much addicted to intemperance.” After he professed to 
be inspired by the Lord, he one day “got quite drunk on a 
combination of cider, molasses, and water.” “ His character for 
truth and veracity was such that I would not believe him on his 
oath,” adds another. His general reputation “is that of an 
impostor, hypocrite, and liar.” Oliver Cowdery, the Aaronitic 
priest, had a reputation not much better, as it appears; but he 
afterwards renounced Mormonism. 

In short, fifty-one gentlemen of Palmyra, New York, and 
eleven of Manchester, and several persons who lived near the 
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family residence, and often laboured for days in company with 
them, all testify to the same effect :—“ that they consider them 
destitute of that moral character which ought to entitle them to 
the confidence of any community; and particularly that the 
senior and junior Josephs were entirely unworthy of belief in 
such matters, and addicted to vicious habits.”—Gunnison, p. 89, 

So much for the narratical account of the prophet, and of his 
claims to inspiration. Now let us say a word on the origin 
and composition of the Book of Mormon itself. How could a 
man so illiterate as Smith produce such a book? By inspi- 
rations and the use of the Urim and Thummim upon the “gold 
plates,” is the Mormon answer. Alas, the “eternal reason” has 
another explanation of this mystery. It seems a person of the 
name of Solomon Spalding (or Spaulding, for the name is spelled 
both ways in the documents) is the original author of the larger 
part of that famous book. 

This Mr. Spalding was born in Ashford, Connecticut, in 1761, 
He graduated at Dartmouth College, studied law, and afterwards 
theology. He was ordained as a minister. He lived for a time 
in Cherry Valley, in New York; and afterwards removed to New 
Salem (or Couneaut, as it is also called) in Ashtabula county, 
Ohio. Sometimes he was a preacher, sometimes a trader. His 
health failing, he withdrew from active labours. Here we will 
introduce the testimony of his widow, who subsequently married 
a Mr. Davison (or Davidson) and removed to Massachusets. 


“Tn the town of New Salem there are numerous mounds and pits, 
supposed by many to be the dilapidated dwellings and fortifications of a 
race now extinct. These ancient relics arrest the attention of the new 
settlers, and become objects of research for the curious. Numerous 
implements were found, and other articles evincing great skill in the 
arts. Mr. Spaulding being an educated man, and passionately fond of 
history, took a lively interest in these developments of antiquity; and 
in order to beguile the hours of retirement, and furnish employment 
for his lively imagination, he conceived the idea of giving an historical 
sketch of this long lost race. Their extreme antiquity led him to write in 
the most ancient style ; and as the Old Testament is the most ancient 
book in the world, he imitated its style as nearly as possible. His sole 
object in writing this imaginary history was to amuse himself and his 
neighbours ; this was about the year 1812. As he progressed in his 
narrative, the neighbours would come in from time to time to hear 
portions read, and a great interest in the work was excited among them. 
It claimed to have been written by one of the lost nation, and to have 
been recovered from the earth, and assumed the title of ‘ MANUSCRIPT 
Founp. He was enabled, from his acquaintance with the classics and 
ancient history, to introduce many singular names, which were particu- 
larly noticed by the people, and could be easily recognised by them. 
Mr. Solomon Spaulding had a brother, John Spaulding, residing in the 
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place at the time, who was perfectly familiar with the work, and 
repeatedly heard the whole of it read. 

“From New Salem he removed to Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania. 
Here Mr. Spaulding found a friend and acquaintance in the person of 
Mr. Patterson, an editor of a newspaper. He exhibited his MS. to Mr. 
Patterson, who was very much pleased with it, and borrowed it for 
perusal. He retained it for a long time, and informed Mr. Spaulding 
that if he would make out a title-page and preface he would publish it, 
and it might be a source of profit. This Mr. Spaulding refused to do. 
Sidney Rigdon, who has since figured so largely in the history of the 
Mormons, was at that time connected with the printing-office of Mr. 
Patterson, as is well known in that region, and, as Rigdon himself has 
frequently stated, became acquainted with Mr. Spaulding’s manuscript, 
and copied it. 

“ After the Book of Mormon came out, a copy of it was taken to New 
Salem, the place of Mr. Spaulding’s former residence, and the very place 
where the “Manuscript Found” was written. A Mormon preacher 
appointed a mecting there, and in the meeting read and repeated 
copious extracts from the Book of Mormon; the historical part was 
immediately recognised by all the elder inhabitants as the identical 
work of Mr. Spaulding in which they had all been so deeply interested 
years before. Mr. John Spaulding was present, and recognised perfectly 
the work of his brother; and expressed to the meeting his regret that 
the writings of his brother should be used for a purpose so vile and 
shocking. This was in 1834. Thus an historical romance, with the 
addition of a few pious expressions and extracts from the sacred Scrip- 
tures, has been construed into a new Bible, and palmed off upon a 
company of poor deluded fanatics as Divine.”* 


The following testimony of Henry Lake is too important to 


be passed by. 


* Councaut, Ashtabula County, Ohio, September, 1833. 

“T left the state of New York late in the year 1810, and arrived 
ta this place about the first of January following. Soon after my 
arrival, I formed a co-partnership with Solomon Spaulding. He 
very frequently read to me from a manuscript which he was writing, 
which he entitled the ‘ Manuscript Found, and which he represented as 
being found in this town. I spent many hours in hearing him read 
said writings, and became well acquainted with its contents. He wished 
me to assist him in getting his production printed, alleging that a book 
of that kind would meet with a rapid sale. I designed to do so. This 
book represented the American Indians as the descendants of the lost 
tribes, gave an account of their leaving Jerusalem, their contentions and 
wars, which were many and great. One time when he was reading to 
me the tragic account of Laban, I pointed out to him what I considered 





* Matilda Davison’s Letter in the Boston Journal, for May 18th, 1827; 
reprinted in “ ‘The Mormons,” (No. 7, above,) p. 31, et seg. 
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an inconsistency, which he promised to correct ; but by referring to the 
Book of Mormon, I find, to my surprise, that it stands there just as he 
read it to me then. Some months ago,I borrowed the Golden Bible. 
I was astonished to find the same passages in it that Spalding had read 
to me, more than twenty years before, from his ‘ Manuscript Found. 
Since that, I have more fully examined the said Golden Bible, and have 
no hesitation in saying that the historical part of it is principally, if not 
wholly taken from the ‘Manuscript Found.’ I well recollect telling 
Mr. Spalding that the frequent use of the words, ‘ And it came to pass,’ 
‘ Now it came to pass,’ rendered it ridiculous.”—Bennett, p. 116, et seq. 


In Bennett’s Book, p. 115, et seg., there is the testimony of 
Mr. John Spaulding and his wife, and numerous other witnesses 
containing the most important statements of Mrs. Davison’s 
letter. Whereupon the General remarks: 


“The Book of Mormon was originally written by the Rev. Solomon 
Spalding, A.M., as a romance, and entitled the ‘Manuscript Founp, 
and placed by him in the printing-office of Patterson and Lambdin, in 
the city of Pittsburgh, from whence it was taken by a conspicuous 
Mormon divine, and remodelled, by adding the religious portions, placed 
by him in Smith’s possession, and then published to the world as the 
testimony exemplifies.” 


It is not quite so clear, as General Bennett thinks, how the 
manuscript got into the hands of Mr. Smith: the statement of 
Mrs. Davison is not free from inaccuracies; but this fact is 
quite plain,—that Spalding’s romance forms the chief part of the 
Mormen Bible, and that Smith obtained it in 1826. 

In a “ pious” fraud, begun is half done. In 1830, the Golden 
Bible got printed, and he proceeded to organize his church, 
which took place on the 6th of April, 1830. Then it consisted 
of only six members—himself, his father, two brothers, and 
Cowdery, his scribe, and, we think, his wife. 

Smith with his associates soon made converts: he baptized 
and “commissioned” elders, who began to preach. Visionary 
persons were first converted—men with a good deal of religious 
sensibility perhaps, with no settled religious doctrines beyond 
the most elementary ideas of God and a future life, but with a 
large degree of marvellousness—while females were captivated 
and went over at once. Smith was a low, vulgar man, and 
spoke to others, as low and vulgar, of duty, of God, of * salva- 
tion,” of heaven, and of hell: they heard him gladly. His claims 
to inspiration, his “ miraculous” Bible, his stone of vision—all 
were helps to him. In August, he converted Mr. Parley P. 
Pratt, an enthusiastic man, a preacher of the Campbellite or 
Christian denomination, an eloquent and poetic-minded man. 
Mr. Pratt returned to Ohio with his book of Mormon and a 
* new heart.” “ The word grew and prevailed,” and members 
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were added unto this church with a rapidity which amazed the 
sober men of the neighbourhood. In January, Pratt and Rigdon 
had a thousand followers in Kirtland, a town in Ohio. ‘Thither 
went the prophet and his people. Says the eulogistic Mr. 
Gunnison,— 


“ New ardour and energy were infused, and such wonderful tales of 
visions, voices, and miracles were spread abroad, that people fiocked 
from all parts of the lake region to witness and judge of this new 
thing. There were ecstasiee—men and women falling to the floor in 
the public assemblies, wallowing, rolling, and tossing of hands—pointing 
into the heavens at the ‘ cloud of witnesses—uttering Indian dialects, 
and declaring that they would immediately convert them—there was 
swooning—rushing out of doors and running to the fields; some would 
mount stones and stumps, and speak in loud ‘tongues’; some would 
pick up the stones and read from characters of writing, which were 
miraculously made, and then suddenly disappeared—others found pieces 
of parchment falling upon them, which they declared were sealed with 
the seal of Christ, and which they no sooner copied than they vanished. 
The utmost excitement prevailed in their meetings, and it was all 
attributed to ‘the outpouring of the Spirit.’ 

“The prophet himself seems to have become alarmed, lest the 
‘vision’ should pass from him, and the vocation of Seer and Revelator 
become equally that of all. Accordingly, he began to preach modera- 
tion, and, finally, informed them that it was the work of the devil, who 
was counterfeiting the gifts of the Spirit; and the faithful were cau- 
tioned to beware. Another revelation soon followed. This made the 
spiritual duties of the ‘ Seer’ so onerous, that he was told that strength 
to work would not be given him. He was to live ‘ by the church’; and 
through him alone was to come all the counsel of wisdom, and ghostly 
strength for the enlightenment of the same. He was privileged to 
converse with angels. All must obey him as the voice of the Most 
High, when the message was with the prefix, ‘Thus saith the Lord, 
under the penalty of the Divine wrath.”—p. 102, et seq. 


In June, a “revelation” was given that the elders should go 
forth, two by two, preaching as they went, and meet at an ap- 
pointed time on the borders of the Missouri, to select a spot for 
atemple in “the land of Zion,” and to found there “ its new 
Jerusalem of the saints.” They selected a spot in Jackson 
county, Missouri, near the town of Independence, where—so it 
was revealed to them—* Adam’s altar was built in the very 
centre of the garden of Eden.” ‘Twelve hundred converts soon 
assembled. ‘The corner-stone of the temple was laid, but the 
elders returned to Shinehar, or Kirtland, and engaged in building 
a provisional temple there. All property was consecrated to the 
Lord. Saints were “stewards, not owners” of their property. 
A tenth part of all things was for the priesthood—for Mr. Smith 
and his colleagues. ‘Two years passed away, and the power of the 

[Vol. LIX. No. CXV.]—New Seniss, Vol. III. No. I. P 
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prophet began to wane a little; but, fortunately for his enterprise, 
the people of Jackson county drove out the Mormons from Mis- 
sourl. Smith declared this was a punishment for their lack of 
faith. However, an “army of Zion,” with rifles at the shoulder, 
went over to aid their brethren. But there was no fighting. 
Soon the governor of Missouri furnished them protection. ‘The 
slight persecution awoke new faith. In 1835, a Hebrew and 
theological school was established at Kirtland, and _ several 
hundred elders attended the instructions of a celebrated Hebraist 
and scholar. Let Mr. Gunnison tell the story :— 


“ Meanwhile swimming operations in lots, buildings, banks, and 
manufactures, were in full tide at Kirtland. A large mercantile house 
was started on a tithe basis, and obtained credit to a considerable 
amount; and in 1837, a bank was set in motion, and property assumed 
fictitious values. The temple, with its various compartments for 
giving and receiving endowments, or for imparting and obtaining the 
gifts of the Spirit, was so far advanced that the rites were actually 
held. For some days wine flowed freely—wine that had been conse- 
crated, and declared by the prophet to be harmless and not intoxicating. 
This, with previous fastings, and expectations wrought up to the highest 
pitch, and other means used to create mental excitement, produced 
unheard-of effects, if we may credit the witnesses of these proceedings. 
Visions, tongues, trances, wallowings on the ground, shoutings, weeping, 
and laughing, the outpouring of prophecies, and terrible cursings of the 
Missourians, exhortations from house to house, and preaching to 
unseen nations; those, and other fantastic things, were among ‘the 
signs following’ at Kirtland. 

“ Not long after followed the crash of the speculations. The impro- 
vident habits of sudden wealth, the unwise investments in lots, houses, 
and mills, and the loose management of the mercantile firm, brought on 
embarrassments in 1838. The bank failed, and the managers were 
prosecuted for swindling. Smith and Rigdon secretly departed for 
Far West, the new Zion, and thus escaped to ‘ the city of refuge,’ from 
the sheriff and his writs, and perhaps from the penitentiary. Here they 
imparted to the saints the developing nature of their own spirits. New 
cities were located, and settlements begun in Davies, Caldwell, and 
Carroll counties. The spot where Adam blessed his children was 
revealed, and a city was founded in the valley, to be called Adam- 
mon-diamon, significant of the patriarchal blessing.” —p. 106, et seq. 

“The older inhabitants complained of the loss of property, and 
alleged that no confidence could be placed in contracts made with the 
Mormons. When credit was given, they could not find the persons to 
collect dues: fictitious names were used to obtain goods and chattels, 
and when inquiries were made for certain persons, nobody could be 
found who ever heard of them. Also they began to fear that the doc- 
trine of the Saints’ right to property would render their possessions 
insecure. Crimination and recrimination became frequent and mutual. 
But we may readily believe, that the fears of the Missourians were 
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more aroused on the prospect of losing political ascendancy. In their 
meetings to consult on the alarming state of affairs, they resolved that 
‘the rule of the counties should never be submitted to the control of 


Joseph Smith.’” (p. 108.) 


Soon the Mormons became dangerous neighbours: they were 
notorious for four things— for profligacy with women, for lying, 
for theft, and for profane swearing ; at least, such is the reputa- 
tion they left with various persons we have consulted who lived 
in their vicinity, and had no prejudice against them. And 
alas! the same thing is abundantly confirmed by documents of 
unquestionable authority. When some among the Mormons, as 
the first fire of enthusiasm grew faint and dim, withdrew from 
the company, of course those “ apostates” were more hated, and 
feared also, than the “ gentiles” themselves; so, for self-defence, 
the chief persons organized a secret society, with signs and “ key- 
words,” called the “ Big Fan,” and afterwards ‘* Danites” and 
“Destroying Angels,”—a body of men who took adreadful oath 
to obey the chief of the sect in all things, right or wrong, and 
drive off, or put out of sight secretly, all the worst enemies of 
the sect. The Mormons confess that several suspicious persons 
suddenly disappeared, or “slipped their wind,” as the phrase 
was. Sidney Rigdon declared that the saints must fight, and 
traitors be dealt with according to “the law of the Lord,” assert- 
ing that Judas was trampled to death by the Apostles, and that 
Ananias and Sapphira were killed by St. Peter. The prophet 
himself did not spare his old associates when they fell back. 
Here is a specimen of his language, taken from the “ Elders’ 
Journal” for August, 1828, published at Far West. 

“Granny Parish, and a few others who acted as lacqueys, such as 
Martin Harris, &c., but they are so far beneath contempt, that a notice 
of them would be too great a sacrifice for a gentleman to make. While 
they were held under the restraints of the [Mormon] church, they had 
to behave with some degree of propriety. But no sooner were they 
excluded from the fellowship of the church, than they gave loose to all 
kind of abominations,—swearing, lying, cheating, swindling, with 
every species of debauchery.”—Quoted in Turner (No. 9,) p. 166. 

The Mormons were haughty to their opponents, and de- 
nounced * Woe to them in the name of Jesus Christ,” and 
declared that, if compelled to fight, they would not stop till the 
city of St. Louis was in their possession. Such conduct, with 
such threats, aroused the indignation of the people, already dis- 
posed to persecute a new form of religion. Violence was 
committed on both sides. The local militia was called out, 
but defeated and driven off by the Mormons, who took the 
“soldiers” for a mob, coming to destroy their property—an opi- 
hion, seemingly, not very far from the truth. So the Governor 
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of Missouri, Mr. Boggs, called-out the troops to enforce order, and, 
if it were necessary, “ to exterminate the obnoxious Mormons.” 
—(Gunnison, p. 110.) ‘The principal leaders were secured, 
brought to examination, and treated, as it turns out, with need- 
less and unjustifiable harshness, if not positive cruelty. Smith, 
Rigdon, and Parley P. Pratt were committed to jail, charged 
with treason. They had often been persecuted before. Joseph 
Smith, in 1832, had been taken from his bed, beside his wife, 
at midnight, by a mob—stripped naked, tarred, and feathered: 
Rigdon had shared the same treatment. Mr. Mayhew gives an 
exceedingly interesting account of these persecutions in his 
pleasing work, p. 62, et seg. 

The following is Mr. Gunnison’s account of the later perse- 
cutions :— 


“ But, in the account given by the Apostle Pratt we have a picture of 
horrors and inhumanity toward his people which would surpass our 
belief, if we did not know that a lawless mob were the actors in the 
scenes, or an uncontrolled, exasperated soldiery. There were too many 
authenticated facts, that make the blood curdle as we contemplate them, 
to deny that foul injustice was often practised ;—and the deeds of savage 
brutality, whose disgusting details we pass in silence, make us sigh 
that they could be enacted by American citizens. Pratt avers that the 
fiesh of their martyred comrades was cooked, and offered to the pri- 
soners in jail for food. At How’s mills, twenty of his brethren were 
lulled into fancied security by professions of friendship, and, when 
defenceless in a log building at night, they were coolly shot, through 
the crevices; and, after the massacre, they found a lad of nine years of 
age, concealed under a forge, and, dragging him out, deliberately blew 
off the top of his head, the miscreant boasting of his manly prowess, 
and all dancing with the exultation of fiends incarnate. 

“ The prisoners were carried from one jail to another, and their trial 
for treason delayed; their sufferings greatly enhanced from the uncer- 
tainty which hung over the fate of their wives and children. At last 
these leaders escaped; while on one of the journeys, the guard sank 
into a deep sleep after a drunken frolic; and thence they found their 
way to Illinois, to join those who had preceded them. 

“The Mormons had been driven from the State. The sufferings of 
that defenceless multitude, whose arms and property had been surren- 
dered, as they crossed the State to Commerce, on the Mississipi, over 
the bleak prairies, and amid the storms of wind and snow, in November, 
were most intense. The aged and the young, the sick and the delicate 
women, the infants, and even those born on the road, houseless and 
unsheltered, were to be seen in that crowd of forlorn, persecuted, and 
unresisting exiles. The rivers were without bridges, the waters flowed 
with chilling anchor ice; the currents, swollen by recent rains, had to 
be forded or swam, as the delay of bridging would kill by starvation or 
cold. Thirty or more persons had been murdered, others were sinking 
under exposure, grief, and hardship ; and as one was relieved by death, 
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a bark coffin would enclose him, and a wave of the prairie sea pass over 
the mortal remains,and the sad cortége move on. Families were scattered, 
widows with helpless children clinging to them, and piteously clamour- 
ing for food ; hunger, want, and disease through all ranks—this was the 
exodus of a people under an inclement sky, from their homes of plenty 
and comfort. That fearful journey was made where fuel could scarcely 
be found to cook the scanty stores, and where cattle died of starvation; 
for they could not be trusted to range far for grass, and must be tethered 
at night, nor permitted leisure to graze by day, but convey along the 
starving pilgrims to a place of refuge. All that brotherly kindness can 
do was exhibited then—the crust was shared with the first neighbour 
whose store was exhausted—the robust cheered the weak, and the 
hearts of all united in sympathy.”—p. 110, et seq.* 

“ Twelve thousand persons arrived on the banks of the Mississippi 
in destitute plight: their tale of distress touched the hearts of the 
Illinoisians, and they hospitably received them. Provisions and clothing 
were hastily gathered and freely bestowed: this generous conduct is 
a bright ray, piercing through the murky clouds of that dark 
tragedy. 

“ Let us refiect a moment on what has been presented before us. 
Can we blame asad, revengeful remembrance of those times by the 
Mormons? We may ask them to forgive—to forget, never. And has 
a remuneration been made them for the wholesale spoliations of those 
whose crime was laid in their mistaken view of the rights of conscience? 
We have heard of none. But we have heard that one appeared in 
Jackson county, to sue out a writ of possession of his land, and the 
citizens collected and stamped him under their feet, until his bowels 
gushed out, and then buried him: this was all the homestead he secured. 
Such exhibitions of justice do not satisfy the mountain brethren that 
purity and right prevail in Missouri—yet, afar off, they are preparing 
memorials, praying permission to return, and fondly hope yet to possess 
the heart-beloved Zion.”—p. 112. 

But this persecution, cruel as it was, proved of great service 
to the Mormons. Several dissenters went and formed the sect 
anew. Hardy men, who deserted it for conscience sake when 
no one invaded, buckled on their armour, and went back to 
repel assault. The more religious and manly persons of the 
neighbourhood felt a kindly sympathy with men so grievously 
in error, but so wickedly oppressed. ‘The Mormon preachers 
caught new zeal from oppression. There was one point in which 
they were obviously like the early Christians—they were called 
on to endure persecution. 

The starving multitude came to the Mississippi, and crossed 
over to Illinois. On a bend in that great river they selected 
a place for a city, and named it Nauvoo, “the City of Beauty.” 
Smith, throughout the whole of his ecclesiastical career, has 
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shown some quite remarkable qualities—power to endear him- 
self to men, with ability to organize them for his purpose, and 
secure unity of action in a multitude of discordant men. His 
skill in organization was never more conspicuous than on this 
occasion. We quote again from Lieut. Gunnison :— 


“Soon the colonists changed the desert to an abode of plenty and 
richness. Gardens sprang up, as by magic, decorated with the most 
beautiful flowers of the old and new world, whose seeds were brought 
as mementos from former homes, by the converts that flocked to the 
new stake of Zion. Broad streets were soon fenced, houses erected, and 
the busy hum of industry heard in the marts of commerce : the steam- 
boat unloaded its stores and passengers, and departed for a fresh supply 
of merchandize,—fields waved with the golden harvests, and cattle dotted 
the rolling hills. A temple site was chosen on the brow of the bluff 
overlooking the lower town, which part of the city was on the sloping 
meadow in the bend below. The pattern was given to the prophet by 
his angel, and all the details explained orally. A Gentile architect was 
employed to draft it by dictation. He soon found that it was compli- 
cated, and broke the rules of his art; but notwithstanding his difficulties, 
Joseph insisted that the towt ensemble must be right; and, true enough, 
the ‘Lord’s design’ was at last pronounced correct. Revelations 
were freely vouchsafed, and they were informed that their situation was 
much better than what it was in Pandemonium; and they must bear the 
late chastisement like obedient children. All saints were loudly called 
to pay in their tithes of time and money; and one revelation, especi- 
ally, told the kings and queens to become nursing parents to the 
church, and bring in their gold, their silver, and all precious stones, to 
build and adorn the temple. Minute transactions were governed by 
these revelations ;—some of them have been printed, but many more 
remain in the manuscript, and are of no further use than historical 
records for preserving, memorials of that time and actions of that 
people. 

“ Flourishing centres of dense settlements sprung up in the vicinity 
of Nauvoo, and the accessions and exertions of emigrants enlarged 
their borders. Not alone to these was the increase confined. Horse- 
thieves and housebreakers, robbers and villains, gathered there to cloak 
their deeds in mystery, who, caring nothing for religion, could take the 
appearance of baptism, and be among, but not of them. Speculators 
came in and bought lots, with the hope of great remuneration, as the 
colony increased. The latter class, unwilling to pay tithes, soon fell 
into disrepute, and, when proper time had elapsed for conversion with- 
out effect, measures were taken to oust them. A proper sum would be 
offered for their improvements and land, and, if not accepted, then petty 
annoyances were resorted to. One of these was called “ whittling off.” 
Three men would be deputed, and paid for their time, to take their 
jack-knives and sticks—down-east Yankees, of course—and sitting 
opposite the obnoxious man’s door, began their whittling. When the 
man went out they would stare at him, but say nothing. If he 
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went to the market, they followed and whittled. Whatever taunts, 
curses, or other provoking epithets were applied to them, no notice 
would be taken, no word spoken in return, no laugh on their faces. 
The jeers and shouts of street urchins made the welkin ring, but deep 
silence pervaded the whittlers. Their leerish look followed him every- 
where, from ‘morning dawn to dusky eve.’ When he was in doors, 
they sat patiently down, and assiduously performed their jack-knife 
duty. Three days are said to have been the utmost that human nature 
could endure of this silent annoyance: the man came to terms, sold his 
possessions for what he could get, or emigrated to parts unknown.”— 


p- 115, et seg. 


Then followed a period of peace and surprising prosperity. 
“ Numbers were added to them,” to the amazement of mankind. 
Soldiers were drilled—for Joseph was no prince of peace, but 
wrought with “his sword girded by his side, and so builded.” 
Schools, banks, newspapers, taverns, and all the apparatus of an 
American town, soon came into being. Missionaries were sent 
out all over the land to “ plant stakes” in other places; some 
went to Europe, some to Palestine, some to Africa, to the East 
Indies, and the Sandwich Islands, The elders selected for mis- 
sionaries the ambitious, uneasy, and, restless spirits who would 
make trouble at home. If a man of this stamp was getting 
too deep in his investigations, or becoming weak in his faith, 
he presently received a “ commission from on high,” and went 
off on a mission of perilous extent 2nd unknown duration. A 
three days’ notice for a three years’ mission was time enough for 
the Mormon Jesuit ; and he started without purse or scrip. The 
missionaries preached in school-houses, in bar-rooms, in public 
halls, or expostulated with men by the road side, and taught 
“the word” from house to house. We have often conversed with 
them—earnest, honest, and devout men they have seemed, 
with an enthusiasm which only religious feeling calls out. Of 
course they met the same insults which the early Christians 
everywhere encountered, often in the same spirit, and gave their 
“back to the smiters.” 

In 1844 the Mormons declared that there were a hundred 
thousand “ believers” in the United States. Their votes became 
important, the political newspapers altered their tone: for Joe 
Smith had a tail of a hundred thousand men, He wrote letters 
to the candidates for the presidency, but the answers were “ un- 
satisfactory,”"—he was not yet powerful enough to succeed in 
that movement. So, “the prophet” put forth his own programme 
of government, and was nominated for the office by his fol- 
lowers. They say that, had he lived, he would have been 
elected in 1848. 

But a dark day drew nigh. The Mormon leaders seemed in- 
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toxicated with their success and the accumulated power at their 
command. They tyrannized over the “Gentiles.” It is said 
they aspired to rule the State, and set the laws at defiance. 
Quarrels took place in the Mormon camp. Joseph had a 
newspaper, appropriately called the Wasp; his opponents at 
Nauvoo another, called the Hxpositor. The hostile printing 
press was destroyed by a mob. Writs were issued against the 
leaders of the mob, but the Mormons prevented their execution. 
The posse comitatus was called out by the authorities of the State, 
and the militia of Nauvoo by Joseph Smith. Mr. Ford, the 
Governor of Illinois, repaired to the place, and succeeded in 
arresting the prophet, his brother, Hiram Smith, and two others 
—Dr. Richards and John Taylor—the “apostles.” They were 
indicted for treason, and confined in jail. Only one thing was 
wanting to complete the success of the Mormons—that was pre- 
sently furnished. The following is the Mormon account of the 
martyrdom of the prophet, which we take from the “ Book of 
Doctrines and Covenants,” (No. 10,)—p. 144, et seq. 

“To seal the testimony of this book, and the Book of Mormon, we 
close with the martyrdom of Joseph Smith, the prophet, and Hiram 
Smith, the patriarch. They were shot in Carthage jail, on the 27th of 
June, 1844, about five o’clock, p.m., by an armed mob, painted black, 
of from 150 to 200 persons. Hiram was shot first, and fell, calmly 
exclaiming, ‘I am a dead man!’ Joseph escaped from the window, and 
was shot dead in the attempt, exclaiming, ‘O Lord, my God! They 
were both shot after they were dead in a brutal manner, and beth re- 
ceived four balls. 

“John Taylor and Williard Richards, two of the twelve, were the 
only persons in the room at the time ; the former was wounded in a 
savage manner with four balls, but has since recovered ; the latter, 
through the promises of God, escaped ‘without even a hole in his 
robe.’ 

“Joseph Smith, the prophet and seer of the Lord, has done more 
(save Jesus only) for the salvation of men in this world than any other 
man that ever lived in it. In the short space of twenty years, he has 
brought forth the Book of Mormon, which he translated by the gift 
and power of God, and has been the means of publishing it on two 
continents ; has sent the fulness of the everlasting gospel which it 
contained, to the four quarters of the earth ; has brought forth the 
revelations and commandments which compose this book of doctrine 
and covenants, and many other wise documents and instructions for the 
benefit of the children of men ; gathered many thousands of the Latter- 
day Saints; founded a great city; and left a fame and name that 
cannot be slain. He lived great, and he died great in the eyes of God 
and his people, and, like most of the Lord’s anointed in ancient times, 
has sealed his mission and works with his own blood ; and so has his 
brother Hiram. In life they were not divided, and in death they were 
not separated ! 
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“When Joseph went to Carthage, to deliver himself up to the pre- 
tended requirements of the law, two or three days previous to his assassi- 
nation, he said: ‘I am going like a lamb to the slaughter ; but I am 
calm asa summer’s morning. I havea conscience void of offence towards 
God and towards all men. J shall die innocent, and it shall yet be said 
of me, He was murdered in cold blood.’ The same morning, after Hiram 
had made ready to go—shall it be said to the slaughter? Yes, for so it 
was—he read the following paragraph, near the close of the fifth 
chapter of Ether, in the Book of Mormon, and turned down the leaf 
upon it :— 

“ «And it came to pass that I prayed unto the Lord that he would 
give unto the Gentiles grace, that they might have charity. And it 
came to pass that the Lord said unto me, If they have not charity, it 
mattereth not unto you, thou hast been faithful ; wherefore thy 
garments are clean. And because thou hast seen thy weakness, thou 
shalt be made strong, even unto the sitting down in the place which I 
have prepared in the mansions of my Father. And now I bid 
farewell unto the Gentiles; yea, and also unto my brethren whom I 
love, until we shall meet before the judgment-seat of Christ, where all 
men shall know that my garments are not spotted with your blood.’ 
The testators are now dead, and their testament is in force. 

“Hiram Smith was forty-four years old last February, and Joseph 
Smith was thirty-eight last December; and henceforward their names 
will be classed among the martyrs of religion ; and the reader in every 
nation will be reminded that the ‘Book of Mormon’ and this Book of 
Doctrine and Covenants of the Church cost tle best blood of the nine- 
teenth century to bring it forth for the salvation of a ruined world. 
And that if the fire can scathe a green tree for the glury of God, how 
easy it will burn up the ‘dry trees,’ to purify the vineyard of corrup- 
tion! They lived for glory, they died for glory, and glory is their 
eternal reward. From age to age shall their names go down to pos- 
terity as gems for the sanctified. 

“They were innocent of any crimes, as they had often been proved 
before, and were only confined in jail by the conspiracy of traitors and 
wicked men ; their innocent blood on the floor of Carthage jail is a broad 
seal affixed to Mormonism, that cannot be rejected by any court on earth ; 
and their innocent blood on the escutcheon of the State of Illinois, with 
the broken faith of the State, as pledged by the governor, is a witness to 
the truth of the everlasting gospel, that all the world cannot impeach ; 
and their innocent blood on the banner of liberty, and on the Magna 
Charta of the United States, is an ambassador for the religion of Jesus 
Christ, that will touch the hearts of honest men among all nations ; and 
their innocent blood, with the innocent. blood of all the martyrs under 
the altar, that John saw, will cry unto the Lord of Hosts, till He 
avenges that blood on the earth. Amen.” 


Our military informant thus speaks of the matter :— 


“Thus ended the mortal career of one whose true biography has yet 
to be written. He founded a dynasty which his death rendered more 
secure, and sent forth principles that take fast hold on thousands in all 
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lands ; and the name of Great Martyr of the nineteenth century is a 
tower of strength to his followers. He lived fourteen years and three 
months after founding a society with six members, and could boast of 
having one hundred and fifty thousand ready to do his bidding when 
he died ; all of whom regarded his word as the voice from Heaven. 
Among his disciples, he bears a character for talent, uprightness, and 
purity, far surpassing all other men with whom they ever were ac- 
quainted, or whose biography they have read. But few of these 
admirers were cognizant of other than his prophetic career, and treat 
with scornful disdain all that is said in disparagement of his earlier life. 
With those who knew him in his youth, and have given us solemn tes- 
timony, he is declared an indolent vagabond, an infamous liar, of con- 
summate impudence. He is regarded by the ‘Gentiles,’ who saw him 
in the last few years of successful power, to have been a man of unbridled 
lust, and engaged with the counterfeiting and robbing bands of the 
Great Valley ; but these charges have never been substantiated—and 
dissenters charge him with breaking the whole Decalogue. 

“His. mind was an active one, and he possessed elements of an 
engaging kind ; without them, he could not have held men so long and 
so forcibly. In this, he has compeers among those who have played a 
similar part on the credulity of mankind, and claimed a divine mission. 
Like them, he was bold in assertion of his ‘truths,’ and hurled anathe- 
mas upon all who did not acknowledge his pretensions. He found 
many to listen, who would then consider and examine awhile, and ask 
themselves the question, ‘ What, after all, if this should be true?’/—and 
in that doubt lay their danger, for ‘he that doubteth is damned’ when 
the true light is shining around him. The wonder that strikes us is, 
the time and the manner in which this new doctrine is sought to be 
established, and its rapid success. No one can doubt that there was 
genius, sagacity, and intuitive insight into the characters of men, which 
was operated with from the time of inducing Harris to assist in pub- 
lishing his Bible. From the moment that person was duped, and 
became bound by his cupidity to the issue of the book from the press, 
was the struggle of mental power. Next, when it was found that the 
work would not be a lucrative object, what but transcendent ability 
could have controlled the mind of the versatile, eloquent, and methodi- 
cal Rigdon, and used his talents to organize a church system and put 
it into complete operation, which no follower has dared to amend? 
And the most bitter trials did not daunt him: he looked calmly on the 
misery of thousands about him, in the fires of persecution, and still 
moved on unflinching, till at last he dared a ruthless mob to his death, 
which showed a determination to ride ‘the whirlwind and direct the 
storm,’ regardless of the human suffering that might be endured. 

“The anecdotes of his eccentricities and manners are household 
themes in the mountains, and time and distance are embellishing them 
with all the virtues of the true hero. They love to relate to listening 
friends and children how the prophet Joseph would strip off the mask 
of hypocrisy—how he would meet a new convert, bringing his long- 
faced piety from the other denominations, and challenge a wrestling 
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match in the streets, nor let off the sanctimonious and surprised fellow 
until he had shown him that his athletic reputation was not a sham, 
by leaving him flat in the dust—and to all he taught that his was a 
laughter-loving, cheerful religion. And how another, coming with 
charitable zeal to the prophet, would be requested to lend for the 
temple all his money, and then be noticed no more than other strangers; 
the poor destitute being obliged to shoulder spade and axe, and labour 
in poverty until he would decamp or be proved faithful. If he stood 
the test for a few months, he would suddenly be called to head-quarters, 
and eligible lots assigned him, and some position given in which he 
could earn his bread in comfort.”—p. 124, e¢ seq. 

“He lived long enough for his fame, and died when he could just 
be called a martyr. He had become too violent and impatient to con- 
trol, for a long time, the multitude—he could begin, but not conduct 
successfully, a revolution. In this respect, he contrasts remarkably 
with his successor in the Seership of the Saints. The latter could never 
be a martyr. His prudence and foresight have been shown under the 
most trying circumstances, and in cool calculation of the future he is 
pre-eminent, and plans with cautious policy to meet all the exigencies 
before him. Policy is a word little known in the vocabulary of the 
first prophet, and is the most frequent in that of the present one.”— 
p. 127. 


After his death, the Mormons were greedy for vengeance, 
thinking the “time to fight had fully come ;” but prudent men 
delayed the multitude, and wiser counsels prevailed. Brigham 
Young was chosen for their chief in place of Joseph. He is 
called “the Lion of the Lord,” a shrewd and eloquent man, at 
present governor of Utah. It was not safe for the Mormons to 
remain at Nauvoo; yet it was hard to leave their “City of 
Beauty.” They dreaded to finish their Great Temple, already 
far advanced, and then sell their possessions and remove into the 
wilderness, to a place “ appointed” for them. In the autumn of 
44, and the winter of ’45, several parties set out on their second 
journey of twelve hundred miles through a wilderness. 

Says Mr. Gunnison, with his usual beauty of speech :— 


“ Ox-carts and mule teams, loaded with all sorts of furniture, inter- 
mingled with women and children, wended their way slowly along on 
miry tracts, and crossed the swollen streams—fuel and grass scanty— 
but the spirits of all unbroken, save the sick and helpless. Closely 
bound together by common dangers and a common faith, they per- 
formed with alacrity their duties, and sympathy made the dreary 
journey one of social life. Their mirthfulness would be excited by little 
incidents, and even misfortunes were turned into jokes, as helping 
hands lent their aid to right a broken wheel or upset wagon. At the 
halting places, the spinning-wheel would be taken down and yarn spun 
to keep the knitting-needles going when riding during the day, and 
cloth made from wool sheared after the journey began. At some places, 
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land was broken up and planted with seed, and a family or two left to 
rear a crop for those who were to follow in autumn. The lowing herd 
accompanied, and the milch kine yielded the nourishing beverage, and 
butter was made by the jolting of the wagons as they travelled along.” 
—p. 130, et seq. 


~ Still they continued to work on the temple, and, when it was 
completed, they called together the covenanters :— 


“ From the surrounding country, and from parties far advanced on 
their prophetic journey, priests, elders, and bisheps, stole into the city 
as dusty travellers, and were suddenly metamorphosed to dignity by 
their robes of office; and one day, from high noon to the shade of night, 
was there a scene of rejoicing and solemn consecration of the beautiful 
edifice, on which so much anxiety and thought had lately been expended. 
There stood the Mormon temple in simple beauty, the pride of the 
valley. The great altar hung with festoons of flowers and green 
wreaths; the baptistic laver resting on twelve elaborately carved oxen, 
decorated with the symbolic glories—celestial, telestial, and terrestrial ; 
the chaunt was sung, the prayers offered up, and the noble building, 
resplendent with lights of lamp and torches, solemnly dedicated to their 
own God. This done, and the walls were dismantled of ornaments and 
the symbols of their faith, the key-words of the mysteries and lettered 
insignia were all removed with haste, except the sun, moon, and stars, 
earved in stones of the walls, and the temple forsaken, to be ‘ profaned 
and trodden down by the Gentiles.’ A few brief hours were given, to 
this brilliant pageant, and during this festive, joyous scene, a spectator 
would have supposed the actors expected that house to be their own for 
ever. There is something truly affecting in the contemplation of that 
devotional offering of so fine a temple, and their leaving it unscathed to 
the hand of their enemies.”—Gunnison, p. 131, et seq. 

“From this time all defence ceased, and their enemies rested satisfied 
that the Mormons had decided to sell their possessions. Arrangements 
for surrender and departure were quickly made. Company after com- 
pany followed the pioneers to the white Missouri; and many, crossing 
over in early summer, turned up the rich but pestilential prairie sod to 
prepare a harvest for autumn, and await the last of the trains. During 
that summer the plague and fever raged violently, and its ravages in 
the great bottom, on Indian and white men, were fearful. Winter 
approached—the tent and wagon body, with its hooped canvas, were 
exchanged for caves dug in the sides of the hills, and covered with logs, 
reeds, or cloth. The scanty fuel gave but little warmth to ward off the 
cold, made more searching from the piercing winds that howled over 
the delta prairies of the Missouri and Nebraska. Then came the ague, 
the rheumatism, and the scurvy, the terrible concomitants of fatigue, 
exposure, and scanty fare. Numbers died, and were buried in the rich 
alluvion. Awful as was that winter and spring, a cheerful heart and 
countenance was on all sides—a revelation gave permission to dance, 
to sing, and enjoy the swelling music from the excellent band that 
accompanied all their journeys.”—p. 132, et seq. 
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“In the spring of 1847, a pioneer party of 143 men procecded to 
open the way; and the host, in parties of tens, fifties, and hundreds, 
followed. This was an admirable system, and baffled the thievish desire 
of the Sioux, Crows, and Shoshones. A captain was over each division, 
but the captains of hundreds had the supervision of the smaller bands. 
A strict discipline of guard and march was observed. But the drain 
of the battalion threw the burden of toil much upon the women. 
Females drove teams of several yoke of oxen a thousand miles. A 
man could take three teams by the help of a woman and lad—he 
driving the middle one, and stepping forward to assist over the creeks 
with the foremost, and then bring up the rear ones—and at the camps 
unyoke and ‘hitch up’ for his feebler coadjutors. Thus they wound 
along their weary way, at ten and fifteen miles a day—forded, or 
bridged, and ferried over, the Loup, the Horn, and Platte rivers on the 
plains, and the swollen streams of the Bear, and rushing Weter, in the 
mountains.”—p. 133, et seq. 

Colonel Kane, an accomplished and philanthropic gentleman 
of Philadelphia, accompanied them in this painful march. 
“ Every day closed,” says he, “as every day began, with an 
invocation of the Divine power; without which, indeed, no 
Mormon seemed to dare to lay him down to rest: with the first 
shining of the stars, laughter and loud talking were hushed—the 
neighbour went his way; you heard the last hymn ‘sung, and 
then the thousand-voiced murmur of prayer was heard’ like bub- 
bling water falling down the hills.” “ They lived the sort of 
strong-stomached faith that is still found embalmed in sheltered 
spots of Catholic Italy and Spain, with the spirit of the believing 
of the Dark Ages.” “It mixed itself up fearlessly with the 
common transactions of every-day life, and only to give them 
liveliness and vigour.” 

The Indians came and welcomed the Mormons, who saw the 
“ LOST TEN TRIBES” in the wandering red men of the wilder- 
ness. Said a celebrated chief to them in a talk :-— 

“ My Mormon brethren,—the Pottawattomie came sore and 
tired into this unhealthy Missouri Bottom, not many years back, 
when he was taken from his beautiful country beyond the Missis- 
sippi, which had abundant game, and timber, and clean water 
everywhere. Now you are driven away the same, from your 
lodges and lands there, and the graves of your people. So we 
have both suffered; we must help one another, and the Great Spirit 
will help us both. You are now free to cut down all the wood you 
wish. You can make all your improvements, and live on any 
part of cur actual Jand not occupied by us. Because one suffers 
and does not deserve it, it is no reason he shall suffer always. 
I say, we may live to see all right yet: however, if we do not, 
our children will.” 

On the 24th’of July, 1846, they came to their journey’s end ; 
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the site of the city of Deseret-—the Great Salt Lake city—in the 
“ land of the Honey Bee.” In 1852, they have a population in 
the city of about 30,000, it is said, industrious, comfortable, and 
rich in the industrial wealth of a settlement in the interior of the 
wilderness. ‘The land yields sixty bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Reptiles grow to an enormous size; and cattle fatten and fruits 
mature with slender aid from man. ‘Timber is abundant; the 
streams abound in fish; the woods are full of game. Nature 
takes the Mormon kindly to her bosom, after man had rudely 
thrust him away. 

Let us now speak briefly of the doctrines of this remarkable 
sect. Here is a brief sketch of them, which we take for conve- 


nience from Mr. Gunnison’s book. He gives the language of 
the dogmatic authorities. 


“ We believe in God, the Eternal Father, and His Son Jesus Christ, 
and in the Holy Ghost. 


* We believe that men will be punished for their own sins, and not 
for Adam’s transgressions. 

“ We believe that, through the Atonement of Christ, all mankind 
may be saved, by obedience to the laws and the ordinances of the 
Gospel. 

“ We believe that these ordinances are—Ist. Faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ: 2nd. Repentance: 3rd. Baptism, by imniersion, for the remis- 
sion of sins: 4th. Laying on of hands by the gift of the Holy Spirit: 
5th. The Lord’s Supper. 

“ We believe that men must be called of God by inspiration, and by 
laying on of hands from those who are duly commissioned to preach 
the Gospel, and administer in the ordinances thereof. 

“ We believe in the same organization that existed in the Primitive 
Church—viz., apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, &c. 

“ We believe in the powers and gifts of the everlasting Gospel—viz., 
the gift of faith, discerning of spirits, prophecy, revelation, visions, 
healing, tongues, and the interpretation of tongues, wisdom, charity, 
brotherly love, &e. 

“ We believe the Word of God recorded in the Bible; we also believe 
the Word of God recorded in the Book of Mormon, and in all other 
good books. 

“We believe all that God has revealed, all that He does now reveal; 
and we believe that He will reveal many more great and important 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God and Messiah’s second coming. 

“ We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration 
of the Ten Tribes; that Zion will be established upon the western con-- 
tinent; that Christ will reign personally upon the earth a thousand 


years; and that the earth will be renewed, and receive its paradisaical 
lory. 





“We believe in the literal resurrection of the body, and that the 
rest of the dead live not again until the thousand years are expired. 
“ We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty God according 
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to the dictates of our conscience, unmolested, and allow all men the 
same privilege, let them worship how or where they may. 

“ We believe in being subject to kings, queens, presidents, rulers, 
and magistrates ; in obeying, honouring, and sustaining the law. 

“We believe in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevolent, 
virtuous, and upright, and in doing good to all men; indeed we may 
say, that we follow the admonition of Paul, we ‘ believe all things,’ we 
‘hope all things,’ we have endured very many things, and hope to be 
able to ‘endure all things.’ Everything lovely,-virtuous, praiseworthy, 
and of good report, we seek after, looking forward ‘to the recompence 
of reward.’ But an idle or lazy person cannot be a Christian, neither 
have salvation. He is a drone, and destined to be stung to death and 
tumbled out of the hive.”—p. 39, et seq. 


“God the Father is a man like unto one of yourselves,” says 
Joseph, in his “ Last Sermon,”—“that is the great secret.” “If 
you were to see Him to-day, you would sce Him in all the person, 
image, and very form of a man: for Adam was created in the 
very fashion and image of God,—walked, talked, and communed 
with Him as one man talks and communes with another.” “We 
worship a God,” says another authority, “ who hath both body 
and parts; who has eyes, mouth, and ears, and who speaks 
when and to whom He pleases; and who is just as good at 
mechanical inventions as at any other business.” 

“ God the Son is the offspring of the Father by the Virgin 
Mary, whom He wooed over to be the wife of His bosom.” 

The Holy Ghost is the Mind of the Father and the Son, but 
has not a material body. 

The souls of men were begotten by the Father, not created, 
independent of a body, and afterwards took material bodies of 
their own choice—there are high and low races of men. The 
“negro is cursed as to the priesthood, and must always be a 
servant wherever his lot is cast, and therefore never shall attain 
to anything but a dim-shining glory.” At the resurrection, 
the body is to be raised the same as before—all, except the 
blood. ‘There are angels, good and bad, and a devil. 

The highest magistracy is the Presidency of three persons, 
whereof one is the President; next is the high apostolic college 
of twelve apostles; then the high-priests, priests, elders, bishops, 
teachers, and deacons: prophets arise out of every rank. There 
is a high council of twelve high-priests, in perpetual session, at 
head quarters to advise the presidency. The council is “eye, 
ear, and hand to the president.” The priesthood is supreme in 
the State; so the government is a theocracy of the most absolute 
character, only the offices are not hereditary. 

They do not regard the Scriptures as a finality: thus, in the 
Book of Mormon (the Second Book of Nephi, chap. xii.) it is 
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said: “ And because My (God’s) words shall hiss forth, many of 
the Gentiles shall say ‘a bible, a bible, a bible—we have got a 
bible, and there cannot be any more bible! But thus saith 
the Lord God: “O fools, they [ye] shall have a bible.” “Thou 
fool, that shall say, ‘ A bible, we have got a bible, and we need 
no more bible.’ Have ye obtained a bible, save it were by the 
Jews? Know ye not that there are more nations than one?” 
“* Wherefore murmur ye because that ye shall receive more of 
my word?” And because that I have spoken one word, ye 
need not suppose that I cannot speak another; but my work is 
not yet finished; neither shall it be, until the end of man; 
neither from that time henceforth, and for ever.” 

The Mormons claim the continuity of inspiration, and believe 
in the perpetual revision of theology; so the sect has an 
element of progress not acknowledged by any other Christian 
sect. There is no written book that is the absolute standard of 
doctrine. A new revelation may repudiate the Bible of the 
Christians and the Book of Mormon, or any portion thereof. 

The Book of Mormon itself is an impudent and worthless 
fabrication, possessing no merit of any kind, save the copying of 
some beautiful and pious passages of the Holy Scriptures. The 
extract above is the most noteworthy in the book; the style is 
poor and low in general, often setting at defiance all recognised 
rules of uninspired grammar. These are some specimens: * The 
Lord remembereth all they,” &c; “unto they;” “know that he 
be their God;” “ye hath done;” “I saith unto them;” “ these 
things had not ought to be.” The Mormons admit these errors, 
but add, that for the inscrutable purposes of Providence grammar 
was not needed. 

It is not difficult to detect three different authors by their 
several styles,—namely, Solomon Spalding, as we suppose, Joseph 
Smith, and Rigdon, or Cowdery, or some other author to us 
unknown. 

The Mormon doctrine of marriage is peculiar and extraor- 
dinary, for an American sect in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. No doubt, the condition of woman is one of the 
dark spots in the ecclesiastical civilization of Christendom. She 
has not been recognised by the theology of the Christian Church 
as a complete person, the equal or equivalent of man—only as a 
fraction of a person, and convenient as a helpmate to the stronger- 
bodied portions of the human race. But the Mormons, in their 
theory as in their practice, degrade woman more than any of the 
Christian sects at this day. All the hierarchical persons are 
allowed a plurality of wives. The writings of Joseph Smith,and 
the “ Doctrines and Covenants,” maintain a discreet reserve on 
this matter; and many Mormons, for a good while, denied the 
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polygamy of their sect. But the disclosures of Catherine Lewis 
(No. 4) and others, put the fact beyond question. Indeed, their 
most important teachers now boldly avow and defend the 
doctrine. At first, if we understand the matter, it was adopted 
as an exceptional and private measure, purely for the convenience 
of the prophet and his coadjutors. But he, in his divine 
character, must justify on principle what he practised as a 
measure. 

After a man has one wife, others may be “sealed to him ;” and 
every woman, not otherwise provided for, has an undeniable right 
to demand of the authorities a man in marriage. He is, to her, 
the vehicle of salvation: for the idea prevails that “the man is 
not without the woman, nor the woman without the man,” in the 
kingdom of heaven. The president may “seal” any woman 
upon any man. If we may trust the report of the judges, ap- 
pointed for that district, laid before the American Congress, 
this * blessing of Jacob” is pretty widely diffused. It is said 
that Brigham Young filled an omnibus with his wives, and every 
one of them had “a young prophet in her lap or arms. Miss 
Lewis’s book, otherwise enlivened in - its statements, gives a 
melancholy impression of the state of morals at Nauvoo. 

This is from the pen of Orson Hyde, “the chief of the 
apostles :”— 


“Tf in Christ himself were fulfilled the words of Isaiah, ‘ he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand,’ the Christian world are not mistaken in their 
opinion. But how were they fulfilled? If at the marriage of Cana 
of Galilee, Jesus was the bridegroom, and took unto him Mary, 
Martha, and the other Mary whom Jesus loved, it shocks not our 
nerves. 

“If there were not an attachment and familiarity between our 
Saviour and these women highly improper, only in the relation of 
husband and wife, then we have no sense of propriety, or of the 
characteristics of good and refined society. Wisely, then, was it con- 
cealed ; but when the Saviour poured out His soul unto death when 
nailed to the cross, He saw his seed of children; but who shall declare His 
generation? No one, if He had none to be declared. Notwithstanding 
this, which to many is a new and strange feature in Christianity, are 
we not disposed to mock at it, neither to regret salvation through the 
Virgin’s Son ?” 


. Says Mr. Grennison :— 


“On the 24th July last, 1851, the orator said, ‘ Here let the sacred 
tights of matrimony, like the pure love of God, ‘spread undivided and 
operate unspent,’ until the children of Abraham become as numerous as 
the stars above, or the sands below; that from the resurrection the joint 
heirs of Jesus Christ may do the works that their Father did, till 
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each, in the centre of his own glory, may reign in his own eternity a 
god.’ 

“Let it be a sacred motto—The woman that marries out of the 
priesthood, marries for hell.”—p. 69. 


Last summer (June, 1852), Brother Pratt, “ Apostle of the 
Latter-day Saints,” published a communication in the San 
Francisco Herold, in which he asks, if men would “ exclude 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the kings, prophets, and patri- 
archs of old, from the kingdom of God ; and three quarters of the 
present generations of mankind from all participation in the 
gospel ordinances, merely because their family is too large? 
Nay more, the narrow ignorant limitation of some churches 
and states would imprison for years the patriarch Jacob, turn his 
Sour wives, twelve sons, and a daughter, into the street, without 
a father or husband, dishonoured and rendered illegitimate; 
others, if possible, demolish the very gates of the New Jerusalem 
because the names of the sons of Jacob, by his wives Rachel, 
Leah, Bilhah, and Zilpah, were found engraven on the gates.” 

The condition of woman, of course, is degraded, and must 
become more and more so continually; the effect of polygamy 
must ere long become apparent in the manners of the men at 
Deserét. Says Mr. Stansbury,'in his highly interesting work, 
(No. 12.) “I heard it proclaimed from the stand (pulpit’ by 
the president himself; that he had the right to take a thousand 
wives, if he thought proper, and he defied anyone to prove from 
the Bible that he had not. At the same time, I have never 
known any member of the community allow that he himself had 
more than one, although that such was the fact was as well 
known as any fact could be.” But he confesses that the prac- 
tical operation of the scheme was quite different from what he 
had anticipated. ‘ Peace, harmony, and cheerfulness seemed 
to prevail, where my preconceived notions led me to look for 
nothing but the exhibition of petty jealousies, envy, bickerings, 
and strife.” 

The question has often been asked, “ Will the Federal Go- 
vernment allow an individual state to tolerate and legalize poly- 
gamy ?” This question will hardly present a new issue in the 
United States : for in half of the Union not only is polygamy 4 
fixed fact in the institutions of the country, but the raising of 
women for sale is a thriving branch of business. We think 
the general government will settle certain questions of morals 
which lie nearer the Capitol, before the constitutional arm is 
prolonged so far as to reach the Great Salt Lake city and dis- 
turb the “holy family” of Brigham Young, and his * Omnibus 
full of wives.” However, America probably is the only country of 
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Christendom where Mormonism could get fairly on its legs and 
essay a walk. 

The Mormons have been most vehemently attacked, and have 
sometimes defended their doctrines with a good deal of subtlet 
and skill. Orson Pratt’s volume (No. 6) is a remarkable book. 
It contains the Mormon “ Evidences” of “ revealed religion.” 
He denies that it is unscriptural to expect more Scripture, and 
thinks it would have been no worse for the compilers of the Bible 
to have added the “ Book of Gad the Seer,” than the “ Song of 
Solomon.” 

New revelation has always been needed, and God has fur- 
nished it from time to time. The revelation to Abel was suffi- 
cient to save him; but it would not have kept Noah out of the 
Flood. Lot was only saved by a yet new revelation. Revela- 
tions given to one generation are not adequate to develop the 
duties of another. The general laws which are revealed are 
always the same. The particular laws are different : things natu- 
rally right and wrong are discernible by conscience ; but other 
things technically right and wrong are only made known by 
miraculous revelation. The doctrine’ of continued revelation 
has always been believed by the Saints, and it would be the 
greatest presumption to call it in question at this period. 

The Mormons claim that they alone inherit the “ promises” 
made by Jesus to his followers, and that no other church can 
claim this, on account of its corruption. The Christian church 
has lost all authority; but, shrewdly quotes Mr. Pratt, the 
Church of England states in one of her Homilies (“ Of the Perils 
of Idolatry”) “Laity and clergy, learned and unlearned, men, 
and women, and children, of all ages, sects, and degrees of whole 
Christendom, have been at once busied in the most abominable 
idolatry (a most dreadful thing to think) and that for a space of 
eight hundred years, or more.” Wesley, quoth he, asserts that 
the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost parted from the Christian 
church, “because the Christians were turned heathens again, 
and had only a dead form left.” ‘This authority was forfeit, 
and the party forfeiting it, could not recover the lost gift. So 
God bestowed it upon the ‘ Church of Latter-day Saints;” gave 
them the power to work miracles—miracles of healing, of con- 
version, of prophecy, and of the new revelation. ‘lhe early 
Christians lived in continued revelations, which the Mormons 
now exclusively possess. The Bible is not a sufficient guide, as 
it is shown by the fact, that all sects of Christians require creeds, 
commentaries, book of evidences, and sermons, to guide their 
opinions or their practice. 

“The Christians claim a miraculous revelation,’ say the 
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Mormons; “and so do we claim their Scriptures and our own new 
ones. The miracles of the Book of Mormon are quite as credible 
as the miracles of the Bible—the angels of one as much a fact as 
the angels of the other—the visions of Joseph Smith as authentic 
as the visions of Paul or Peter.” 

Unbelievers say, “ Show us the gold plates, the original records 
of the Book of Mormon ;” to which the Mormon replies, “ Show 
us the original MS. of any part of the Old Testament or New 
‘Testament !” 

« Jesus and the Apostles wrought miracles; so did the early 
church,” say the Christians; and the Mormons claim to work 
miracles to-day, and have a “ church of witnesses” to corroborate 
the claim. Smith wrought miracles; the elders work miracles ; 
the Book of Mormon itself is a stupendous miracle ; and the rapid 
rise and steady progress of the new sect is the most astonishing 
miracle on record, say they. 

If ever Christians appeal to the evidences of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Christian Scriptures—the Mormons have 
their evidences. Do the more romantic appeal to the “ testimony 
of the Spirit?”—the Mormons do the same, and claim the “ un- 
dying witness of the Holy Ghost” to the truth of their religion. 
Sometimes the other sects attack the Mormons, and say, “ Work 
us a miracle.” Say the Mormons, “Do you appeal to miracles 
as proof of truth ?—let us see the miracles of the Baptists or the 
Methodists, of the Calvinists or the Unitarians! We have miracles 
in abundance to show.” Orson Pratt relates sundry miracles in 
his book (p, 53 and 69, e¢ seg.), “the great miracle of Reuben 
Brinkworth ;” cases of healing the blind, the leprous; cures of 
the cholera, and other diseases; cures of “bones set through 
faith.” There are written records stating the names and places of 
the persons, the time, and circumstance of the miracle, with 
a minute nicety to which the Christian Scriptures make no 
pretence. 

Some of the Mormons defend themselves quite shrewdly from 
the attacks of other sectarians. If the Christians say, “ Your 
story is incredible—we cannot believe your account of the 
miraculous origin of the Book of Mormon,”—the Latter-day 
Saint replies, “ The origin of the Book of Mormon is not more 
incredible than the miraculous inspiration of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures: one miracle is as miraculous, and s0 
as incredible, as another.” “But,” says the objector, ‘the 
doctrines of your sect are absurd and incredible.” Replies the 
Mormon, “ What is more incredible to the ‘ natural man’ than 
the Miraculous Birth, Life, Resurrection, and Ascension, of 
Jesus of Nazareth? What more apparently fantastic and absurd 
in our book than in Hebrew Ezekiel or the Christian Apocalypse?” 
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“But your claim for Joseph Smith is absurd,” says the 
“Gentile.” “So isthe claim of the Catholic for his Pope’s 
infallibility,” retorts the “ believer ;” “so is the claim of the Pro- 
testant, that Paul had an infallible inspiration. But these things 
only seem absurd to the ‘ outsiders,’ not to the ‘elect.’ ” 

“But you make God material, give Him the parts of a man, 
and the passions of a man!” “ In this,” says the Mormon, “ we 
only follow the Old Testament.” 

“But you advocate polygamy,” continues the “Gentile!” 
“And have Abraham to our father,” retorts the new “saint ;” 
“with Job, and David, and Solomon, to sustain us, and not 
a word in the New Testament directly against us. The man is 
not for the woman, but the woman for the man; and if one is 
not enough, why let us take more. Besides, we only do openly, 
and as a religious principle, what you secretly practise as a 
measure of carnal policy.” 

We have no doubt that Joseph Smith was quite as bad as he 
is represented. It seems to be made out that he was a low and 
dissolute man, would lie, was often drunk and quarrelsome; 
that this character continued after he was the head of the new 
sect, and remained, without much alteration, till his death; and 
that the Book of Mormon is an impudent and worthless forgery. 
Still, he had the power to endear himself to a large body of men, 
to unite them together, inspire them with a zeal and vigour, a 
resolution and self-denial, such as no other preacher in America 
has had. Both he and his successor Mr. Young seem to have 
a good deal of skill in organizing men, and managing them. 

Here it seems to us is the secret of their success: 1. They 
excited the marvellousness of men to a great degree. The 
claims of Mr. Smith to inspiration, to the possession of the Golden 
Plates of his Bible, attracted rude and visionary men as a ghost- 
story or a “ spiritual rapping” fascinates and delights so many. 
The Catholic church has enough food for this marvellousness, 
which goes hungry in the Protestant Church, and is fain to fill 
itself at the tables of “tippers” and “ rappers,” and “ writing 
mediums.”—2. They claimed, that God is just as active at the 
present day in inspiring the souls of men as He was in the days 
of Moses or Jesus; that He has not withdrawn from the world; 
that inspiration is a fact now, and always will be a fact while 
men are faithful. ‘This also commended itself to the minds of 
men who had wondered that there are no more “open visions.” — 
3. They actually did demand piety and morality of men, and 
deeply and earnestly touched the religious feelings of men. 
Mr. Smith himself seems to have had a good deal of religious 
sensibility, like king David, though it did not appear in the 
normal form of a moral life in the case of the prophet, more 
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than in that of the Psalmist and king—4. The leaders had 
really the power to organize men so as to produce unity of ac- 
tion in a large multitude, to inspire the mass of men with respect 
and confidence in the governing power, and to have comfort 
and good order.—5. They encountered persecution—gross, 
cruel, and remorseless persecution. 

The Mormons at present at Deserét live in an orderly and 
quiet manner—industrious, comfortable, and happy. The testi- 
mony ofe Colonel Kane, of Lieut. Grennison, of Captain Stans- 
bury, proves this. There is abundant evidence that the Mormon 
emigrants are more orderly, temperate, clean, and decorous 
than any class of foreigners that arrive in America. We trust 
they may renounce the miserable absurdities of their theology, 
discard the doctrine of polygamy, respect woman as the 
equal of man, abandon their hierarchical form of government, 
and become a great sect that loves God and man. It is not just 
to despise their humble origin, nor the extravagance of the 
rude men who set the sect in motion. If in the second century 
a “commission” had been appointed to investigate the origin 
of the Christian Church and the Christian Scriptures, it might 
perhaps have brought strange things to light. For our own 
part, we are glad to see any signs of a fresh religious life in 
America, or in Christendom, and welcome this sect to the 
company of the Methodists and Anabaptists, the Protestants and 
the Catholics, and wish them all God speed. The freaks of 
religious childhood do not surprise us; and we expect a baby 
to cry before it talks, to creep before it runs. 
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ART. VILL.—Dawren WEBSTER. 


1. The Works of Daniel Webster. 6 vols. 8vo. Boston: 
Little and Brown. London: John Chapman. 


2. Daniel Webster: a Discourse. By Theodore Parker. 


NS American statesman of the present century has won for 
himself a higher or wider renown than Daniel Webster. At 
home, amid varying verdicts as to his purity of purpose, all par- 
ties were unanimous in attributing to him unrivalled ability as a 
lawyer, an orator, and a politician; and abroad, his conduct in 
international affairs, with two recent exceptions, created a 
general disposition to accept the high estimate made of him by 
his countrymen. His death has been mourned throughout the 
United States as a national loss; and the public prints, of all 
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shades of political belief have united to do him honour, as a 
man who has left no equal. The mere fact of this reputation, 
apart from its justice, warrants our laying before our readers a 
sketch of Daniel Webster’s career, together with as complete an 
estimate of his public character as is attainable amidst the 
strangely conflicting opinions and statements of fact with respect 
to him, 

Ebenezer Webster, the father of Daniel, belonged toa Scottish 
family, which settled in New Hampshire about the year 1626. He 
was a fine representative of a class of men peculiar to New Eng- 
land, and who have left their mark on the character of the whole 
American people,—a class vigorous in body and mind, patient 
of hardship, indomitable in purpose, wringing their subsistence 
from a reluctant soil whose ownership was contested by savages, 
and exhipiting in their varying occupations as farmers, hunts- 
men, soldiers, and legislators, those qualities of courage, inde- 
pendence, fortitude, sagacity, homely sense, and instinct of 
government, which made them such proficients in the art of 
organizing liberty and instituting equality. Their characters 
gained an iron strength in their daity struggle with the grim 
facts of their border life—in that grapple with natural diffi- 
culties where nothing was given as a boon, but everything had 
to be won as a conquest. In such an existence there could, of 
course, be no weak divorce of speculation and action, but thought 
and will had the connexion of light and heat. Their rights and 
duties were not theories, but household facts; and to defend 
their freedom, and, if need be, to die in its defence, was as 
natural, as instinctive, as free from the sentimentality of mere 
opinion, as the healthiest heroism which springs from the family 
affections. This truth has been sometimes doubted, from the 
singular infelicity of much of its literary expression. Most of 
the oratorical patriotism of the country misrepresents the 
thoughts and feelings it so clumsily labours to embody. The 
big phrases, and the periods swollen almost to bursting with 
rhetorical self-elation, which provoke the contempt or disgust of 
foreign taste, are but rude freemason signs of genuine emotions, 
with which they have no intrinsic connexion. At the worst, 
they are but after-thoughts of deeds originally performed as 
simple matters of course. 

Ebenezer Webster had his full share of the hard, persistent 
vitality of the New England yeoman of his time, and traces of 
his character are visible in the moral and mental lineaments of 
his more distinguished son. Over six-feet high, broad-chested, 
with prominent features and swarthy complexion, and undaunted 
mind in a robust body, 


“That ever, with a frolic welcome, took 
The thunder and the sunshine,” 
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his whole life was passed in sturdy, uncomplaining labour, 
at a period when existence was to be earned only by the sweat 
of the brow and toil of the brain. In the war of 1756, he was 
a common soldier in the provincial troops that served under 
General Amherst, in the invasion of Canada, and in this service 
his merit soon promoted him to the rank of captain. The cession 
of Canada to England, under the treaty of 1763, opened the 
interior of New Hampshire to settlement, by relieving it from 
the constant incursions of savages; and Ebenezer Webster 
received, with other retired soldiers, a grant of land at the head 
quarters of the Merrimac River, now called the town of Salis- 
bury; and here, in 1764, with no civilized habitation between 
his own and the walls of Quebec, he built a log-cabin, and began 
his rough farmer's life. Eighty years after, Daniel Webster, in 
noticing a taunt of his political opponents, that General Har- 
rison was the log-cabin candidate for the Presidency, alluded 
with deep and characteristic feeling to his own father’s first 
home. “ It did not happen to me,” he said, “to be born in a 
log-cabin ; but my elder brothers and sisters were born in a 
log-cabin, raised amid the snow-drifts of New Hampshire, at a 
period so early that, when the smoke first rose from its rude 
chimney and curled over the frozen hills, there was no similar 
evidence of a white man’s habitation between it and the set- 
tlements in Canada. . . . . I love to dwell on the tender recol- 
lections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and the touching 
narratives and incidents, which mingle with all I know of this 

rimitive family abode. I weep to think that none of those who 
inhabited it are now among the living; and if ever I am ashamed 
of it, or if ever I fail in affectionate veneration for Hmm who 
reared it, and defended it against savage violence and destruc- 
tion, cherished all the domestic virtues under its roof, and, 
through the fire and blood of a seven years’ revolutionary war, 
shrunk from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country; 
and to raise his children to a condition better than his own,— 
may my name, and the name of my posterity, be blotted for 
ever from the memory of mankind !” 

The period between 1764 and 1775 was one of great popular 
excitement throughout the American colonies. The various 
measures of taxation which resulted in their revolt from British 
dominion were vehemently and intelligently discussed in every 
village and hamlet in New England; and on the breaking out 
of the Revolutionary War, Ebenezer Webster raised a company, 
composed of his friends, kinsmen, and townsmen, and was in service 
during the greater part of the contest. In the last year of the war, 
on the 18th of January, 1782, Daniel Webster was born. His 
mother, the second wife of his father, was a woman of strong 
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mind and deep affections, and seems to have early discerned the 
uncommon capacity of her child. His juvenile thirst for know- 
ledge, combined with the fact that he-was frail in constitution as 
compared with his robust elder brothers, gained for him the 
privilege of being sent to school when very young. ‘The peri- 
patetic schoolmaster of that day, who ventured to carry the 
treasures of reading, writing, and arithmetic, to towns on the 
edges of civilized life, was commonly unskilled in more than one 
or two branches of learning. ‘Thus the boy’s first master could 
write a good running-hand and read pretty well, but his spelling 
was as bad as Sheridan’s or the Duke of Marlborough’s. To 
his school-house, however, the future statesman daily trudged 
in the bitter winter weather of New Hampshire, when he was 
only four years old, to lay siege to the precious fraction of 
universal knowledge deposited in the cranium of Master Chase, 
and to hear, on his return, the jocular Anak’s (his elder 
brother) remark, that “ Dan was sent to school in order that he 
might know as much as other boys.” His second instructor, at 
a later age, was somewhat more brilliantly endowed; and still 
lives to testify to the willingness with.which his pupil received 
the rudiments of learning. As the boy grew older, he eagerly 
availed himself of a small public library in the town, and tho- 
roughly studied the few English classics it contained. The 
“ Spectator,” Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” and the dramas of Shak- 
speare, were his especial delight. His memory, as vivid as it 
was tenacious, fastened on the ideas and images suggested 
by these books, and made them his companions during the 
long hours in which he assisted his father on the farm. The 
“ Constitution of the United States,” with which his name is 
now inseparably connected in America, first met his eye in a 
country shop, printed on a cotton handkerchief. Making it his 
own by a valorous sacrifice of his hoarded pocket-money, he 
read it the same evening by the light of his father’s snapping 
wood fire, and fixed it in his mind for ever. But it is to be 
presumed, that the education which exerted the greatest in- 
fluence in forming his character came directly from the culture 
and discipline of his home and the scenery with which that 
home was surrounded. The American spirit which appears so 
constantly in his writings, was wrought into the substance of his 
growing mind at his father’s fireside. Ebenezer Webster had, in 
his humble way, acted histury; and from his lips his son caught 
the living annals of the two great contests in which the colonies 
had been engaged,—“ the Iliad and the Odyssey,” says Mr. 
Everett, “of American independence.” Nature also spoke to 
him in her rudest Spartan tones. Ile saw, to apply his own 
words in relation to his native State, “a sterile and stubborn soil, 
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but the resolution to subdue it as stubborn also. Unrelenting 
rocks have yielded, and do yield to unrelenting labour. Manly 
strength, the nerved arm of freemen, each one tilling his own 
land, and standing on his own soil, enjoying what he earns, and 
ready to defend it,”—all these preached to him the lessons of 
self-trust and faith in effort. 

The reserve, also, which hung like a cloud round his boyhood, 
probably aided his development, by deepening and broadening 
his nature. At the academy, to which he was sent at the age 
of fourteen, no entreaties of his teachers could surmount his 
aversion to public speaking, or tempt him to join in an exercise 
of declamation, though, even then, his prodigious head, deep, 
rich voice, and blazing hazel ‘eyes, seemed to prophesy the 
orator he eventually became. ‘This reserve, and contempt of 
exhibition, starving vanity to feed pride, indicated no want of 
ambition; but his ambition was of that healthy kind, which is 
content to advance by steps instead of leaps, and which indulges 
in none of those vague illusions of greatness, by which thought 
so often weakens will. It was not until he had been nine 
months at the academy that his father told him his intention of 
giving him a collegiate education. “I remember,” says Mr. 
Webster, in a memorandum of his boyhood, “the very hill 
which we were ascending, through deep snow, in a New Eng- 
land sleigh, when my father made known this purpose to me. I 
could not speak: how could he, I thought, with so large a 
family, and in such narrow circumstances, think of incurring so 
great an expense for me? A warm glow ran all over me, and I 
laid my head on my father’s shoulder and wept.” 

After some preparatory studies, he entered Dartmouth College 
in 1797, where he remained four years, keeping school during 
the winter months, to help pay the expenses of his brothers’ 
education. He graduated with honour, though he does not 
appear to have been swayed by the common ambitions of a 
college student; and he signified his sense of the value of his 
diploma by contemptuously tearing it to pieces as he left the 
college doors. For about eight months after, he took the charge 
of a school in Fryeburg Maine, receiving as compensation a 
dollar a day. With the provident forecast of New England 
prudence, he saved his whole salary to provide for the period of 
his professional studies, and supported himself by copying deeds 
for the recorder of the county. At Fryeburg, he borrowed a 
copy of “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” the reading of which 
decided his leaning to the law. In 1802, he returned to Salis- 
bury, and, for two years, studied his profession in the office of a 
hard-headed pedantic lawyer of the town, who tasked him with 
his toughest books. From this ungenial master he escaped, in 
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1804, to Boston, and completed his legal studies in the office of 
Christopher Gore, an accomplished lawyer and civilian, whose 
favourable opinion he quickly won, and under whose direction 
he mastered some of the most intricate branches of his profession. 
In 1805, he was admitted to the bar; but his career was in 
danger of being suddenly checked by what appeared to be an 
uncommon piece of good fortune. His father had been made a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the county of Hills- 
borough, “in conformity,” says Mr. Everett, “ with a very com- 
mon practice at that time, of placing on the side bench of the 
lower courts men of intelligence and respectability, though not 
lawyers.” The clerkship of this court became vacant; and 
Judge Webster’s colleagues offered it to him for his son. ‘The 
fees were about fifteen hundred dollars a-year, which, in New 
Hampshire, was a princely income. Mr. Webster was at first 
disposed to accept it; but Mr. Gore, who had discerned the 
uncommon ability of his pupil, and witnessed the clearness, 
quickness, and grasp of his mind in the apprehension of the 
knottiest parts of the law, strenuously advised him to struggle a 
few years in comparative poverty, rather than bury his powers 
for ever m a county court. Much to the amazement and mor-- 
tification of Judge Webster, therefore, his son declined the 
offered post; but, in order to be near his father in his declining 
years, he was content to open an office in the little town of Bos- 
cawen, where he remained until the death of his parent, in 1806. 
Shortly after this event, he removed to Portsmouth, the prin- 
cipal town in New Hampshire, and almost immediately took the 
first rank in his profession. ‘The Portsmouth bar, at that period, 
had no superior in the United States. Among four or five 
native lawyers of more than ordinary ability, the ablest was 
Jeremiah Mason, a giant in body and mind, of undaunted 
confidence, imperturbable temper, and unerring sagacity,—before 
whose penetrating and pitiless understanding no fallacy or mis- 
statement could hope for concealment or mercy. To this leader 
of the bar, Mr. Webster was frequently opposed; and his legal 
education was completed in the struggle with his antagonist. 
Two eminent counsel from Massachusetts also practised occa- 
sionally in Portsmouth—Samucl Dexter, whose “‘ mighty grasp 
of principle” made him the terror of all merely technical intel- 
lects, and Joseph Story, now so widely known as a jurist. For 
the nine years that Mr. Webster remained at Portsmouth, he was 
retained in most of the important cases which came before the 
Superior Court of New Hampshire, and almost always as senior 
counsel. In eloquence, he surpassed all his rivals at the bar; 
while he made up for their superiority in age and experience by 
“toiling terribly.” Among other bracing studies, to which he 
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devoted himself at this period, he carefully read every published 
statute of British legislation, principally for the purpose of 
observing the progress of society. 

It was impossible that a man like Mr. Webster, in a country 
like the United States, should long be allowed to remain in 
private life. His ability was so marked that it forced itself upon 
the attention of politicians without effort of his own; and the 
result was a nomination to Congress, which, though supported 
by the whole strength of a party connexion, left him free from 
the dictation of party passions. In November, 1812, he was 
elected a representative from the state of New Hampshire to the 
House of Representatives, at Washington; and at the extra 
session of Congress in May, 1813, he took his seat. The country 
was rent by the mutual hostilities of two domestic factions—the 
Federalists and the Democrats,* whose opposition dated from 
the organization of the government in 1789, and had been 
further inflamed by the course of events in Europe. Mr. 
Webster was a moderate Federalist of the school of Washington, 
Hamilton, and Jay,—a class of statesmen who appear to have 
monopolized a great portion of the organizing genius of the 
country, and whose republicanism was never seduced ¢rom the 
plain path of practical wisdom and constitutional duty, either by 
abstractions or passions. The democrats, however, had been in 
power since 1801; and at the period of Mr. Webster’s entrance 
into public life, they had a majority in both houses of Congress; 
were led by the ablest and most influential politicians of the 
country; and had compelled the administration of Madison to 
abandon its favourite policy of fighting Great Britain by means 
of commercial restrictions, and declare open war. When Mr. 
Webster took his seat, the war was raging; and though he had a 
just contempt for many of the measures of the administration by 
which it was conducted, he acted an independent part during 
the whole contest. His first speech placed him at once on an 
acknowledged level with the leading public men in Congress— 
Clay, Calhoun, Forsyth, and Loundes; and he had not been 
two years in public life before it was said of him, by one of his 
most distinguished opponents from the Southern States, “ that 
the North had not his equal, nor the South his superior.” 

It is not our purpose to follow the course of American politics 
during Mr. Webster's long political career, but simply to attempt 
an estimate of his personal and intellectual character, as exhi- 
bited in his efforts as a statesman, diplomatist, advocate, and 





* This contest has now ceased, and the term democrat no longer has 
reference to it. A democrat in the United States is, at present, equivalent to 
little more than a Free Trader. 
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orator. It is sufficient, therefore, for us to say, that in 1816 he 
resigned his seat in Congress, removed from Portsmouth to 
Boston, and from that time continued to reside in Massachusetts. 
Though his purpose was to forsake political life, in order to 
devote himself exclusively to his profession, he was induced, in 
1822, to accept a nomination to Congress from Boston, and was, 
of course, elected. In 1827, he was elected by the Massachusetts 
legislature to the Senate of the United States, to which he was 
re-elected every six years, until 1841, when, on the accession of 
his party to power, he was appointed by President Harrison 
Secretary of State. This office he held about two years, and, 
on resigning it, was again elected to the Senate. In 1850, he 
received the appointment of Secretary of State in the adminis- 
tration of President Fillmore—an office which he held up to the 
time of his death. 

During the greater part of this whole period, Mr. Webster 
held a high position among American statesmen, and his name 
is connected with almost every important measure of the Govern- 
ment. ‘Those of his countrymen who most vehemently opposed 
his opinions still felt an artistical interest in him as their fore- 
most man of genius, and were ever willing to give him their 
respect and admiration, while they withheld their love and their 
votes. There was also a general feeling in the United States 
that the man was infinitely greater than his works—a belief in a 
reserved power in his character which circumstances left unde- 
veloped, or which no adequate emergency had called forth. He 
was so uniformly victorious over every eminent man with whom 
he came into collision in debate, and achieved his triumphs with 
such a seeming absence of strain and effort, calmly putting forth 
just strength enough to insure his success, and affording here 
and there vanishing glimpses of idle reserves of argument and 
passion, which he did not deem necessary to bring into action, 
that the impression he universally made was that of a man great 
by original constitution, with an incalculable personal force 
behind his manifested mental power, and therefore one whose 
deeds were not the measure of his capacity. 

This disproportion between the impression produced by the 
personality of some men and their actual achievements has been 
finely illustrated by Emerson, in his “ Essay on Character.” He 
says— 

“T have read, that those who listened to Lord Chatham felt that there 
was something finer in the man than anything which he said. It has 
been complained of our brilliant English historian of the French Re- 
volution, that when he has told us all his facts about Mirabeau, they do 
not justify his estimate of his genius. The Gracchi, Agis, Cleomenes, 
and others of Plutarch’s heroes, do not, in the record of facts, equal 
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their own fame. Sir Philip Sidney, the Earl of Essex, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, are men of great figure and of few deeds. We cannot find the 
smallest part of the personal weight of Washington in the narrative of 
his exploits. The authority of the name of Schiller is too great for 
his works. This inequality of the reputation to the works or the 
anecdotes, is not accounted for by saying that the reverberation is 
longer than the thunder-clap ; but somewhat resided in these men 
which begot an expectation that outran all their performance.” 


Webster had little, very little, of that sensitiveness of feeling 
and flexibility of imagination by which a man is sometimes hur- 
ried beyond his nature ; deceiving. for the moment, both himself 
and others as to his real capacity and average strength. He dis- 
dained all parade of rhetoric, or logic, or learning, or eloquence ; 
would not affect excitement when he was not excited; and was 
probably the only great orator too proud to please an expectant 
audience by any exaggeration of the subject on which he spoke. 
Objects lay in his mind as they lie in nature ; and their natural 
order was never disturbed in his speech from any appetite for 
applause. Always equal to the occasion, he despised all lifting 
of the occasion to the height of his own reputation. But, when 
thoroughly aroused by a great and kindling passion, his words 
came from him like bolts—swift, gleaming, smiting—evincing, 
in their instantaneous effects, the prodigious force with which 
they were hurled. 

No other American statesman approaches Mr. Webster in the 
massiveness and austere simplicity of his intellect, or exhibits 
equal amplitude of comprehension with equal strength of nature. 
It is difficult, indeed, to detect in his writings any of those 
minor peculiarities and petulances of character which, in the 
case of other men, slide adroitly into their conceptions, and give 
a twist to their reasoning. Two speeches alone, that at Boston, 
in 1842, and that at Marshfield, in 1848, contain records of poli- 
tical antipathies, revealing glimpses of personal dislikes, and 
dotted with bits of shrewish sarcasm. But commonly, his intel- 
lect, though penetrated with will, is free from wilfulness. 
Always self-moved, it was very rare that he was morbidly self- 
conscious; and while he was not an economist in the use of the 
personal pronoun, he purged the “ I” from all idiosyncracies. It 
was the understanding of the man that spoke so imperiously, 
not his prejudice or egotism. Pride of intellect was, in him, 
identical with pride of character; and he would have felt the 
same shame in being detected in a sophism or falsehood. Mis- 
representation is, in his view, as deadly an intellectual as moral 
sin. Accordingly, he seems to reason under a sense of personal 
responsibility, and his statements sound like depositions taken 
under oath. His perceptions of things and their relations were 
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so clear, calm, and comprehensive, that his countrymen always 
held him morally accountable for mental error, and judged his 
logic in the spirit in which they would judge another man’s 
motives. As he never received, so he never appeared to expect 
any toleration for mistakes; he was ready to stand or fall 
by the plain reason of his case; and, while his facts and argu- 
ments were unanswered or unanswerable, he rarely honoured an 
insinuation levelled at his motives by an outbreak of rage, but 
treated it with a toss of imperious contempt or a flash of wither- 
ing scorn. He could not, had he been in Burke’s place, have 
condescended to write the “ Letter to a Noble Lord.” Thus, 
when a library of vituperation was written against him for re- 
maining in the cabinet of Mr. Tyler, after the other Whig 
members had resigned, he remarked, in the course of a speech 
tosome of his friends in Massachusetts,—‘“* No man of sense can 
suppose that, without strong motives, I should wish to differ in 
conduct from those with whom I had long acted; and as for 
those persons whose charity leads them to seek for such motive 
in the hope of personal advantage, neither their candour nor 
their sagacity deserves anything but contempt.” The look which 
accompanied this, and the tone in which “ candour” and “ saga- 
city” were uttered, had a vitriolic intensity of meaning more 
effective than volumes of ordinary invective. This mode of 
meeting accusation is certainly not without a certain spice of 
aristocratic insolence, but it saves time. \n the United States a 
man is too busy to spend one half of his life in explaining the 
other half. 

As a lawyer, Mr, Webster’s power of purifying reason from 
personal peculiarity, while he impregnated it with personal force, 
early made him potential before a jury, who, when he appeared 
before them, soon found themselves not merely listening to a 
clear exposition of facts and principles, but in burning contact 
with a superior nature. His comprehensive and systematizing 
mind,—seeing all sides of a subject at once, evolving simplicity 
out of seemingly hopeless complication, and rapidly grouping 
the significant facts around appropriate principles,—resolved the 
essential points to be pressed into statements which contained 
the very essence of the law and evidence, and then drove them 
into the minds of the jury with ponderous vigour. 

From a certain instinct of truth in his own intellect, which 
established magnetic relations with the same instinct in jurors, 
Mr. Webster was not, we believe, considered so good an advo- 
cate in a bad cause: as many lawyers of less grasp but more 
flexibility of mind. He made the worse appear the better reason, 
only “ by compulsion and laborious flight.” But in desperate 
cases, with the truth on his side, he won great triumphs. No 
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lying witness could then escape his terrible cross-examination, 
He held his very soul “ with his glittering eye,” and forced the 
truth out of his faltering lips with inquisitorial power. ‘The de- 
fence of the Kennistons, given in the fifth volume of his works, 
and the argument against the Knapps, in the sixth, are cele- 
brated instances of his transcendent ability on the side of justice. 
In the first case, he rescued his clients from the coils of one of 
the most ingenious conspiracies on record ; and, in the last, with 
little more than slender threads of circumstantial evidence bear- 
ing on the main point to be proved, he compelled a reluctant 
jury, who could not resist the mingled moral and mental power 
he brought to bear upon them, to convict a criminal whose guilt 
was undoubted, though its legal evidence was made up of subtile 
details, which left a rather wide margin for “a reasonable 
doubt.” 

It was, however, as a constitr‘ional lawyer that Mr. Webster 
found the largest legal scope for the exercise of his power in 
seizing, wielding, and applying principles. In the United States, 
the supreme court is the final judge of the validity, not only of 
the enactments of State legislature, but of the laws of Congress 
itself. As the authorized interpreter of the constitution, it can 
pronounce any unconstitutional act of the State governments, or 
general government, void, and release citizens from obedience to 
it, provided the act can be made to assume the shape of a case in 
law or equity. All power in the United States is restrained by 
written constitutions, and the moment it plainly oversteps its 
delegated authority, it is, in theory at least, not only entitled to 
no obedience, but it is the duty of a good citizen to disobey it, 
and raise the constitutional issue. In most of the important 
historical cases which have come before the supreme court, in its 
appellate jurisdiction, during the last thirty or forty years, Mr. 
Webster appeared as counsel; and, in this court, the qualities 
calculated to make a first-class statesman are almost identical 
with those which make a first-class lawyer. An important deci- 
sion with which Mr. Webster was connected may be mentioned 
as illustrative of the system. We refer to the one in the case of 
Gibbons and Ogden, by which the act of the great State of New 
York, granting to the assignees of Fulton the exclusive right to 
navigate by steam all its rivers, harbours, and bays, was annulled. 
Mr. Webster, in his argument, successfully contended that this 
master monopoly was an encroachment on the power given to 
the general government to regulate commerce. 

The solidity and grasp of intellect and the force of character 
which distinguished the forensic efforts of Mr. Webster were 
equally his peculiarities as a statesman. These qualities gave to 
his political speeches and addresses a prevailing tone of modera- 
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tion, which rendered him a fair representative of the principles 
which lie at the foundation, and regulate the action, of the 
American political system. A scrutiny of these principles, as 
they appear in his exposition, may dissipate some current pre- 
judices in regard to the United States, and convey an accurate 
impression of the real nature of American liberty. This liberty, 
far from being an unrestrained democracy, is a complicated 
system of checks and balances, equally removed from the simpli- 
city either of despotism or of anarchy. It is a concrete system, 
with a history, with institutions, with traditions, prejudices, 
inconsistencies,—an organic product, indeed, expressing the 
national life of the people, and obeying interior laws rather than 
conforming to exterior maxims. A case, in which Mr. Webster 
was engaged as counsel, and which came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in January, 1848, brought pro- 
minently out some of the essential features of the above system. 
A party in the State of Rhode Island, assuming to be a majority 
of the people, proceeded, in conformity with abstract democratic 
principles, to call meetings of the people, and to organize a 
governinent, without any regard to the existing authorities of the 
State. The legal government refused to abdicate, stigmatized 
the movement as rebellion, and put it down by force. Six years 
afterwards, the case to which we have referred came before the 
Supreme Court. It involved the question as to which of these 
governments was entitled to the obedience of the people. Mr. 
Webster, in his argument, justified the constituted authorities, 
and referred to the pretensions of their opponents with marked 
contempt. “ Men,” he said, “cannot get together and count 
themselves, say there are so many hundreds and so many thou- 
sands, and judge of their own qualifications, and call themselves 
agovernment. Another set of men, forty miles off, in the same 
State, might, on the same principle, do the same. What is this,” 
he asked, “but anarchy? What liberty is there here but a 
tumultuous, tempestuous, violent, stormy liberty—a sort of South 
American liberty, without power, except in its spasms; a liberty 
supported by arms to-day, crushed by arms to-morrow? Is that 
our liberty ?” 

Mr. Webster answers this question by stating the facts and 
principles on which American liberty rests; and he proves 
that, judged by the ideas and the practice of American 
republicanism, the Rhode Island movement was a rebellion. 
We condense his argument, but present it, as far as possible, in 
his own language. He starts with the proposition, universally 
admitted in the United States, that the people are sovereign ; 
that is, the aggregated community, the collective will of the 
people, is sovereign; but this, he proceeds to say, is not the 
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sovereignty which acts in the daily exercise of sovereign power. 
The people cannot act daily as the people. They must esta- 
blish a government, and invest it with so much of the sovereign 
power as the case requires; and this sovereign power being 
delegated, the government which it creates becomes what is pro- 
perly called the State. The State then is an organized govern- 
ment, representing the collective will of the people, so far as 
they see fit to invest that government with power. As the 
exercise of power directly by the people is impracticable, it must 
be exercised by their representatives; and American govern- 
ments are distinguished beyond all others in ancient or modern 
times by the marvellous felicity of their representative system. 
This system in England had its origin, not in the rights of the 
people, but in the necessities and commands of the crown. In 
America, on the contrary, it was strictly popular both in its origin 
and development. 

Now, the basis of this representation, is suffrage. The right 
to choose representatives is every man’s part in the exercise of 
sovereign power. ‘This is the mode in which power emanates 
from its source, and gets into the hands of conventions, legis- 
latures, courts of law, and the executive chair. It begins in 
suffrage. Suffrage is the delegation of the power of an individual 
to some agent. 

This being so, then follow two other great principles of the 
American system, essentially conservative in their character. 
The first is, that the right of suffrage shall be guarded, protected, 
and secured against force and fraud ; the second, that its exercise 
shall be prescribed by previous law ; its qualifications, the time, 
place, and manner of its exercise, and the rule by which its 
results may be certified to the central power, shall be prescribed 
by previous law. 

The American people thus not only limit their State govern- 
ments, and their gencral governments, but they limit themselves, 
set bounds to their own power, and provide for the security of 
their institutions against the impulses of mere majorities. ‘They 
limit themselves in regard to alterations or amendments of the 
fundamental law, according to which their general government 
is organized. 

By the fifth article of the Constitution of the United States, 
Congress, two-thirds of both houses concurring, may propose 
amendments of the constitution; or, on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the States, may call a convention; 
and amendments proposed, in either of these forms, must be 
ratified by the legislatures or conventions of three-fourths of the 
States. ‘The people also limit themselves in regard to the quali- 
fications of electors and candidates for election. They have not 
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only said, “ We will elect no man who has not such and such 
qualifications,” but, “ We will not vote ourselves unless we have 
such and such qualifications.” The will of the people is never 
to be taken “from public meetings, nor from tumultuous assem- 
blages, by which the timid are terrified, the prudent are alarmed, 
and by which society is disturbed;” but from its expression 
through legal forms which prescribe the mode of its exercise. 

The mingled energy and temperance of national character, 
implied in this orderly liberty, has perhaps, in Mr. Webster, its 
grandest individual expression. Most of his own political life 
was passed in opposition, and opposition in many cases to inno- 
vations he deemed foolish and ruinous; but he ever exhibited 
that solid temper which bears temporary defeat with fortitude, 
which doggedly persists in the hope of future victory, and which 
scorns to resist constituted authority by the demagogue’s wea- 
pons of faction or anarchy. Te knew, as well as the most fiery 
and impatient radical, that such a course is not the most attractive 
to the imagination and passions, and not always to the impulses, 
of the moral nature. “It is no pleasant employment,” he says, 
in reference to his own long opposition to General Jackson’s 
administration,—* it is no holiday business, to maintain opposition 
against power and against majorities, and to contend for stern 
and sturdy principle against personal popularity,—against a 
rushing and overwhelming confidence that, by wave upon wave, 
and cataract after cataract, seems to be bearing away and 
destroying whatsover would withstand it.” 

Mr. Webster had the watchfulness, sagacity, and courage, as 
well as the stubborn patience, proper to an American consti- 
tutional statesman. The substance of political liberty, as em- 
bodied in fundamental laws, he would never sacrifice to generous 
passions or abstract maxims. ‘The liberty that he loved is an 
organizing genius, not a declaimer of noble sentiments;—a 
liberty which fortifies itself in forms, and intrenches itself in 
establishments; and as the people have limited themselves by 
constitutions, so he demanded that the authorities thus con- 
stituted should limit themselves by constitutional restraints. 
The very essence of free political constitutions, he remarks, 
consists in their being subject to rule and regulation. 

“The spirit of liberty is, indeed, a bold and fearless spirit ; but it is 
also a sharp-sighted spirit; it is a cautious, sagacious, discriminating, 
far-seeing intelligence; it is jealous of encroachment, jealous of power, 
jealous of man. It demands checks; it secks for guards; it insists on 
securities; it intrenches itself behind strong defences, and fortifies 
itself with all possible care against the assaults of ambition and passion. 
It does not trust the amiable weaknesses of human nature, and there- 
fore it will not permit power to overstep its prescribed limits, though 
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benevolence, good intent, and patriotic purpose, come along with it. 
Neither does it satisfy itself with flashy and temporary resistance to 
legal authority,—far otherwise. It seeks for duration and permanence. 
It looks before and after; and, building on the experience of ages 
which are past, it labours diligently for the benefit of ages to come. 
This is the nature of constitutional liberty; this is our liberty, if we 
will rightly understand and preserve it.” 


Again, in referring to the duty of a representative of the 
people to hold constituted power within the limitations of con- 
stitutional restraints, he represents him as a sentinel on the 
watch-tower of liberty. 


“Ts he to be blind when visible danger approaches? Is he to be 
deaf, though sounds of peril fill the air? Is he to be dumb, while a 
thousand duties impel him to raise the cry of alarm? Is he not, 
rather, to catch the lowest whisper which breathes intention or purpose 
of encroachment on the public liberties, and to give his voice breath 
and utterance at the first appearance of danger? Is not his eye to 
traverse the whole horizon with the clear and eager vision of an 
unhooded hawk, detecting, through all disguises, every enemy advancing 
in any form towards the citadel which he guards ?” 


This extreme jealousy of power, this steadfast adherence to 
established maxims, and resistance to the slightest usurpations 
of authority, are characteristics of Mr. Webster, in common with 
all the thoughtful portion of his countrymen. His teaching is, 
to meet encroachment at the first step; and he loves to illustrate 
it by references to the history of the country. 


“Our fathers,” he says, “accomplished the Revolution on a strict 
question of principle. ‘The Parliament of Great Britain asserted a right 
to tax the colonies in all cases whatsoever. The amount of taxation 
was trifling, but the claim itself was inconsistent with liberty; and that 
was, in their eyes, enough. . . . They went to war against a preamble. 
They fought seven years against a declaration. ... They saw in the 
claim of the British Parliament a seminal principle of mischief, the 
germ of unjust power ; they detected it, dragged it forth from under- 
neath its plausible disguises, struck at it; nor did it elude either their 
steady eye, or their well-directed blow, till they had extirpated it to the 
smallest fibre. On this question of principle, while actual suffering was 
yet afar off, they raised their flag against a power, to which, for 
purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome, in the height of 
her glory, is not to be compared—a power which has dotted over the 
surface of the whole globe with her possessions and military posts, 
whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England.” 


Such being the nature of American liberty, the question 
immediately arises,—what are the principles which seem likely 
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to ensure its permanence? The first is the localization of power, 
and comparative absence of centralization. The American 
system proceeds on the idea of “local governments for local 
purposes, and a general government for general purposes.” The 
people are avaricious of their power, and delegate it with a 
grudging hand. ‘They have given no authority to the general 
government which can be as wisely and usefully exercised by 
the State, and none to the State which they can exercise as well 
in the township, and none to the town which the individual 
can properly exercise in person. As a consequence of this sub- 
division of power, there is a multiplicity of trusts; and few 
American citizens, of ordinary education and character, pass 
through life without at some time holding an office. The 
people in such a system are not only important in the mass, but 
they are important as individuals; and universal education at 
the public expense, if need be, is a natural result. But perhaps 
the principle of permanence in the American system most 
worthy of note is one on which Mr. Webster laid peculiar 
emphasis—namely, the laws which regulate the descent and 
transmission of property, and the policy which makes the creation 
of wealth a matter secondary to its distribution. In 1820, in 
speaking of the popular foundation of all American governments, 
he took the broad ground, that government is founded on pro- 
perty; that in the absence of military force, political power 
naturally and necessarily goes into the hands which hold the 
property. And, in accordance with this principle, he predicted, 
in reference to the French law of succession, that if the French 
Government did not change the law in half a century, the law 
would change the government. “ Our ancestors,” he adds, “began 
their system of government here under a condition of compa- 
rative equality as to wealth, and their early laws were of a 
nature to favour and continue this equality. . . . . Their situ- 
ation demanded a parcelling out and division of the lands; and 
it may be fairly said, that this necessary act fixed the future 
frame and form of the government. .... A great revolution 
with regard to property must take place before our governments 
can be moved from their republican basis, unless they be violently 
struck off by military power.” The preservation of this equality 
in a country where suffrage almost universal exists is, he con- 
tends, necessary to the safety of American institutions. It 
ensures popular intelligence, popular education, popular morality ; 
it gives sobriety of character and the hardy civic virtues; it 
makes the great body of the people directly interested in the 
stability of the government. 

On the question of Free Trade, Mr. Webster rose to no higher 
point of view than the majority of American politicians. His 
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opinions on this subject, at first adverse to protection, and sub- 
sequently in favour of it, were determined not by general prin- 
ciples, but by a consideration of immediate sectional interests, 
The following passage from Mr. Everett’s “ Memoir,” will throw 
light at once on Webster’s change of view, and on the mode in 
which the position of the Northern and Southern States, in rela- 
tion to the above question, has been reversed :— 


“Tt will excite some surprise at the present day, in consideration of 
the political history of the last thirty years, to find how little difference, 
as to leading measures, existed in 1816 between these distinguished 
statesmen [Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Lowndes, and Cheves]. No line 
of general party difference separated the members of the first Congress 
after the peace. The great measures brought forward were a National 
Bank, Internal Improvement, and a Protective Tariff. On these 
various subjects members divided, not in accordance with any party 
organization, but from individual convictions, supposed sectional inte- 
rests, and general public grounds. On the two first-named subjects, no 
systematic difference of views disclosed itself between the great 
northern and southern leaders; on the third alone there was diversity 
of opinion. In the Northern States considerable advances had been 
made in manufacturing industry, in different places, especially at Wal- 
tham (Massachusetts); but a great manufacturing interest had not yet 
grown up. The strength of this interest as yet lay mainly in Penn- 
sylvania. Navigation and foreign trade were the leading pursuits of 
the North; and these interests, it was feared, would suffer from the 
attempt to build up manufactures by a protective tariff. It is accord- 
ingly a well-known fact,—which may teach all to entertain opinions, on 
public questions, with some distrust of their own judgment,—that the 
tariff of 1816, containing the minimum duty on coarse cotton fabrics, 
the corner-stone of the protective system, was supported by Mr. Cal- 
houn, and a few other southern members, and carried by their influence 
against the opposition of the New England members, including Mr. 
Webster. It has been stated, that, during the pendency of this law 
before Congress, he denied the constitutionality of a tariff for protec- 
tion. This statement is inaccurate; although, had it been true, it 
would have placed him only in the same relation to the question with 
Mr. Calhoun and the other southern members, who, at that time, ad- 
mitted the principle of protection, but lived to reject it as the grossest 
and most pernicious constitutional heresy It is not true, that 
Mr. Webster, in 1816, denied the constitutionality of a tariff for pro- 
tection. In 1820, in discussing the subject in Faneuil Hall, he argued 
that, if the right of laying duties for protection were derived from the 
revenue power, it was of necessity incidental; and on that assumption, 
as the incident cannot go beyond that to which it is incidental, duties 
avowedly for protection, and not having any reference to revenue, 
could not be constitutionally laid. The hypothetical form of the state- 
ment shows a degree of indecision; while the proposition itself is not 
to be gainsaid. Ata later period, and after it had been confidently 
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stated and satisfactorily shown by Mr. Madison, that the Federal Con- 
vention intended, under the provision for regulating commerce, to 
clothe Congress with the power of laying duties for the protection 
of manufactures; and after Congress had, by repeated laws, passed 
against the wishes of the navigating and strictly commercial interests, 
practically settled this constitutional question, and turned a vast 
amount of the country into the channel of manufactures; Mr. Webster 
considered a moderate degree of protection (such as would keep the 
home market steady under the occasional gluts in the foreign market, 
and shield the domestic manufacturer from the wholesale frauds ot 
foreign importations), as the established policy of the United States; 
and he accordingly supported it.” 


Two of Webster’s most celebrated speeches, his reply to 
Hayne, and his reply to Calhoun, relate to this matter, though 
their chief importance is due to their powerful influence in set- 
tling a disputed question of constitutional law. So far as they 
relate to this question, the speeches are worthy of their fame; 
but they are at the same time a record of what to us is the 
strange anomaly,—that a mind of such rare breadth and pene- 
tration as Webster’s should have enlisted itself in the cause of 
Protection, on the ground of a confessedly sectional interest. 

While the Northern States had, through the change of cir- 
cumstances indicated by Mr. Everett, become converts to the 
tariff system, the Southern States were discovering its tendency 
to enrich northern manufacturers on the plunder of southern 
planters. The plan of party tactics in the United States is to 
denounce all legislation which is considered impolitic, unjust, or 
oppressive, as unconstitutional; if it be not immediately aban- 
doned, then it becomes “dangerously unconstitutional ;” and if 
presevered in, after it is thus stigmatized, it becomes “ palpably 
unconstitutional.” But the majorities in Congress in favour even 
of the tariff of 1828, called the “ Bill of Abominations,” were so 
decided as to afford little hope that the policy would be aban- 
doned by the general government. The southern opponents of the 
system then fell back on the position of State rights, and broadly 
asserted the right, under the Constitution, of each State to nul- 
lify within its own limits a law of Congress which it deemed un- 
constitutional. This theory, though hardly pushed so far, had 
always been viewed with some favour by minorities in the party 
dissensions of the United Sates. ‘The Democrats, much to the 
horror of the Federalists, had asserted it in their opposition to 
the administration of John Adams; the Federalists, much to the 
horror of the Democrats, had asserted it in their opposition to 
the administration of Madison; and the healthy hatred of the 
~— to centralization gave to any principle which emphasized 
ocal rights a peculiar fascination. Now the natural right of 
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revolution for an adequate cause was admitted by all parties; it was 
also universally conceded that unconstitutional laws were void; 
but the nullifiers claimed that, without revolution, and by a clear 
constitutional right, a State could resist a law of the United 
States pronounced to be void by its own interpretation of the 
Constitution. The discussion, therefore, related to the very 
nature of the general government and the bond of union; and 
the pertinent interrogation was put—Who is finally to construe 
the Constitution of the United States? 

In the first year of President Jackson’s administration, this 
question was brought prominently forward, and became the 
occasion of what, in America, is called “the Great Debate.” 
General Jackson had been elected by a combination of parties, 
who agreed in little but in their opposition to John Quincy 
Adams. The party of state-rights, however, had supported 
him; Mr. Calhoun, their most distinguished statesman, was 
Vice-President, and it was at first supposed that they would 
control the administration, destroy the tariff, and identify the 
principles of nullification with those of constitutional law. The 
leaders of the party were the clearest thinkers of the new Jack- 
son connexion: they had a positive theory of the nature of the 
federal government, and at least had cleared their minds of all 
those loose notions of the relations between the States and the 
general government, which characterized the views of President 
Jackson, and many of his northern and western supporters. Mr. 
Hayne, of South Carolina, their leader in the senate, was a bril- 
liant and accomplished orator and politician, abundantly con- 
fident in opinion, popular in manners, and plausible in speech. 
The debate commenced on the 18th of January, 1830, on a 
resolution, moved on the 29th of December previous, by Mr. 
Foot, of Connecticut, in relation to the public lands; and it 
dragged on for months. Half of the whole body of senators 
spoke, and some speeches occupied two or three days. Very 
early in the debate, a concerted plan was revealed on the part 
of members from the south and west, to fix upon New England 
the odious charge of a narrow policy in regard to the settlement 
of the western domain. Mr. Hayne, —T though repre- 
senting a State known as the bulwark of slave institutions, 
assailed New England as hostile to western emigration, because, 
adhering to her accursed policy of the tariff, she required multi- 
tudes of dependent labourers—a population, in fact, of paupers— 
to build up her interests at home. Mr. Webster answered this 
charge in what is termed his “First speech on Foot’s resolu- 
tion”—a masterpiece of condensed statement and argument, 
though not characterized by much animation or elegance. Mr. 
Hayne replied, in a speech of considerable ability, but over- 
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flowing with arrogant assertion and epigrammatic impertinence, 
in the course of which he indulged in a series of sparkling libels 
on New England, made a direct personal attack on Mr. Webster, 
and developed the South Carolina theory of nullification. As 
the high ground taken in this theory respecting the sovereignty 
of the States might, by a little extension of logic, be used as 
an argument for the sovereign States of the West to convert the 
public domain within their respective borders to their own use, 
the seeming concurrence’ of southern and western statesmen 
wore an ominous appearance; and, as Mr. Webster had been 
the most distinguished supporter of Mr. Adams's administration, 
—which the whole Jackson combination especially hated,—the 
attack on him was considered as the first movement of a con- 
certed plan to overwhelm him by the united force of the party 
in power. He had thus to defend himself, the institutions and 
character of his section of the country, and the constitution of 
the United States. On the 26th of January, accordingly, the 
day after Mr. Hayne had concluded, he rose to reply; and he 
replied in such a way as to prevent any senator from ever after- 
wards giving him an opportunity to repel a personal attack. His 
speech on the occasion is commonly considered the greatest and 
most influential ever made in Congress, in pointed felicity of 
retort, in withering sarcasm, in clearness of statement, in vigour 
and reach of reasoning, in knowledge of the history and prin- 
ciples of parties, in comprehension of the constitutional law, and 
in the irresistible eloquence of its patriotic appeals. 

The fame of this speech was great, and its circulation im- 
mense. It had the effect, not only of checking the progress of 
nullification doctrines among the great body of the people, but 
of imprinting on their understandings the true principles of con- 
stitutional law. It obtained for him the honourable title of “ the 
defender of the constitution.” But Mr. Calhoun, the ablest 
expounder of the theory of State right, contended that the 
victory was rhetorical rather than real; that Mr. Hayne had not 
been sufficiently trained and disciplined to give logical exactness 
to the theory; and hinted that, in his own hands, the result 
would have been different. Three years afterwards, the ques- 
tion came up in a more serious form: he appeared in the senate 
as the champion of his State, which, under his lead, pushed 
nullification to its practical consequences; and he had the op- 
portunity he desired to debate the question in person. The 
passage of the ‘'ariff Act of 1832, by a vote of both houses of 
Congress, of two to one, exasperated South Carolina beyond 
endurance. The legislature called a convention of the people. 
This convention passed an ordinance, which declared the revenue 
laws of 1828 and 1832 to be null and void within that State ; 
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provided against any appeal being made to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to test the validity of the ordinance, or the 
laws passed to give it effect, and prohibited the State authorities, 
or those of the United States, from enforcing the payment of any 
duties within the State after the Ist of February, 1833. The con- 
vention met on November 19, 1832; and immediately on its ad- 
journment, on November 27th, the legislature again assembled, 
and passed the laws directed by the ordinance. 

Mr. Calhoun, previous to this action of his State, had quarrelled 
with President Jackson; and whatever apparent agreement be- 
tween them on the subject of State rights there may have been, 
the energy of Jackson’s hatred was sufficient to dissolve it. The 
President's strength lay in volition rather than in logic, and 
there was some appositeness in the comparison that Mr. Clay 
instituted between him and Oliver Cromwell, in the conduct of the 
latter towards a Catholic town, which stipulated, in surrendering, 
for the toleration of its religion. “ Oh, yes, certainly;” said Crom- 
well, as he ran his eye over the conditions, “granted, granted ; 
but,” he added, “if any one of them shall dare to be found 
attending mass, he shall instantly be hanged.” Jackson, in the 
same way, seemed originally willing to assent to the fundamental 
position of the nullifiers, that the constitution was a compact 
between sovereign States; but he did not hesitate to declare them 
conspirators and traitors when they acted in conformity with 
principles deducible from it. Onthe 11th of December, accord- 
ingly, he fulminated against the South Carolinians his famous 
proclamation, in which the principles of Webster were arrayed 
in the rhetoric of Livingston, and penetrated by the will of 
Jackson. It expressed a fixed determination to execute the 
laws at any hazard, and those who knew the President felt that 
he was not the man to flinch or recede. 

On the 21st of January, the celebrated “Force Bill” was in- 
troduced into the senate, conferring extraordinary powers upon 
the President to meet the emergency. Mr. Calhoun, who had 
resigned his office of Vice President, and had been elected a 
member of the senate from South Carolina, called it ** A Bill to 
repeal the -Constitution of the United States, and vest in the 
President despotic powers.” The administration, although it 
was sure of large majorities in favour of the bill, felt that it had 
no debater who was a match for Mr. Calhoun, and the aid of 
Mr. Webster was solicited. Although he had every party and 


personal motive to wish for the discomfiture of the administra- 


tion, he promised it his support on this question, for the simple 
reason that he thought it in the right. After the discussion had 
eon to a great length, Mr. Calhoun, on the 15th of 

ebruary, commenced his celebrated speech against the bill. It 
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occupied a large portion of two days, and is generally considered 
the greatest effort of his ingenious and audacious mind. It was 
devoted not only to a statement of the constitutional question, 
but abounded in illustrations of the vicious effects of centraliza- 
tion, from the time of Solomon down to that of Andrew Jackson. 
In subtlety, depth, and vigour, and in profound acquaintance 
with philosophy of government, it was superior to any speech 
previously made by his opponents, and fully sustained his reputa- 
tion as a statesman and debater; but with all its remarkable 
felicity in deductive reasoning, it lacked that broad common 
sense grasp of premises which characterizes Mr. Webster’s argu- 
mentation. As it contains the whole argument for nullification, 
as many of our readers may desire to know the course of reason- 
ing by which this theory of legal insurrection is justified, we have 
prepared a condensation of it. 

The Constitution, according to Mr. Calhoun, is a compact 
between sovereign States. In virtue of this compact, certain 
powers are delegated to the general government, as the agent of 
the States, with an express stipulation that all powers not dele- 
gated are reserved to the States or the people. ‘The government 
thus created is a federal, not a consolidated, government; the 
parts are not fractions of an unit, but integers of a multiple. 
The sovereignty resides in the States, and is not divided: for 
sovereignty is incapable of division. It is a gross error to con- 
found the exercise of sovereign powers with sovereignty itself, 
or the delegation of such powers with the surrender of them. 
Sovereigns may delegate their powers to one or many agents ; 
but to surrender any portion of their sovereignty would be to 
destroy the whole. The whole sovereignty being thus in the 
States, the sovereign powers alone are divided. 

Now, in a division of power, it is plainly the right of each to 
judge of the share allotted to each, for if either party had the 
right to judge, not only of its own share, but of that allotted to the 
other, the division would be annulled,and the whole power would 
be conferred on the party vested with such right. If it be con- 
tended that the Supreme Court has the right to judge finally in 
a case of contested power, the answer is, that the powers reserved 
to the States are reserved equally against all departments of the 
general government, the judicial no less than the legislative and 
executive. The sovereign States have not, indeed, conferred on 
their agent, in any department of his delegated powers, the right 
to judge of the reserved powers; for that would be to annul 
the acknowledged division of powers, to destroy the sovereignty 
of the States, exalt the agent above the principals, and end in 
changing the government into a consolidated democracy, in 
which an absolute majority might violate all the constitutional 
rights of the States as separate communities, 
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This being demonstrated, it follows that the duty of the gene- 
ral government, in case its laws are held unconstitutional by any 
State, is to confine itself strictly to the civil process, and to use no 
force ; and, in that event, the State, by its inherent sovereignty, 
and standing on its reserved powers, must triumph over the 
general government, sustained only by its delegated and limited 
authority. This right of State interposition to nullify any uncon- 
stitutional law is the great conservative element in the govern- 
ment. If generally admitted, it would rarely need to be exercised, 
as the fear of it would be a check on unconstitutional legislation ; 
for the general government would hardly usurp undelegated 
authority, if it knew that each State held the power to nullify its 
encroachments ; and the consequence would be, that the disposi- 
tion in the stronger section of the confederacy to impose burdens 
on the capital and industry of the weaker, not for the purpose of 
revenue, but to benefit itself, would be abandoned. It is true 
that, in theory, the general government is restrained by the 
ane terms of a written constitution; but, in fact, it will never 
1eed these restraints if it be itself the judge of the constitution. 
A majority will rule in defiance of justice ; whereas the resistance 
of a State compels it to do one of three things,—to recede, to 
compromise, or to obtain a new grant of power by an amendment 
of the constitution. This amendment would require two-thirds 
of the States to propose, and three-fourths of the States to ratify. 
Such an amendment being made, the nullifying State would 
be properly compelled to recede from its opposition. But to 
attempt to enforce the revenue laws as they are, would be to 
enforce robbery by murder; for unconstitutional laws being null 
and void, all property taken from the people under their enact- 
ments is robbery, and all attempts to enforce them, when resisted, 
are murder. “In the case of South Carolina,” exclaimed Mr. 
Calhoun, “it is a question of self-preservation; and I proclaim 
that, should this bill pass, and an attempt be made to enforce it, 
it will be resisted at every hazard—even that of death itself. 
Death is not the greatest calamity; there are others still more 
terrible to the free and the brave, and among them may be placed 
the loss of liberty and honour.” 

With a perfect knowledge of the strength and weakness of 
Mr. Calhoun’s position, Mr. Webster, in his reply, struck imme- 
diately at the proposition, from which all of Mr. Calhoun’s 
opinions are deduced,—that the constitution is a compact between 
sovereign States. In assailing this definition of the constitution, 
Mr. Webster proved that where sovereign communities are 
parties, there is no difference between a compact, a confederacy, 
and a league. But a league or confederacy is nothing but a 
continuing and subsisting treaty. Now, what does the consti- 
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tution say of itself? Does it call itselfa compact? Certainly not. 
It uses the word but once, and that is when it declares that the 
States shall enter intono compact. Does it declare itselfa league, 
a confederation, a subsisting treaty between the States? Certainly 
not. It declares itself a constitution. What is a constitution? It 
isa fundamental law—that fundamental regulation which deter- 
mines the manner in which the public authority is to be exercised. 
The idea of a constitution is familiar, definite, well settled, in the 
minds of the American people. Nobody pretends to misunder- 
stand what is meant by the constitution of one of the States; 
and the constitution of the United States speaks of itself as an 
instrument of the same nature. It says this constitution shall 
be the law of the land, anything in any State Constitution to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The old confederation, which 
the constitution supplanted, and the evils of which it was 
designed to avoid, was expressly called a league, and into this 
league it was declared that the states, as states, severally entered. 
But the constitution speaks of itself in plain contradistinction 
from a confederation ; for it says that all debts contracted, and 
all engagements entered into by the United States shall be as 
valid under this constitution as under the confederation. Why 
was not similar language used in the constitution, if a similar 
intention existed ? 

Again, the constitution speaks of the political system it esta- 
blished, as the Government of the United States. Can a league 
between sovereign powers be called a government? The broad 
and clear distinction between a government and a league is, that 
a government is a body politic, with a will of its own, and pos- 
sessing powers to execute its own purposes. Every compact 
looks to some power to enforce its stipulations; if a compact 
between sovereign communities, this power is the force of one 
party against the force of the other—the power of war. But a 
government executes its decisions by its own supreme authority. 
Its use of force in compelling obedience to its enactments is not 
war. A constitution of government, and a compact between 
sovereign powers, are things essentially unlike in their very 
natures, and incapable of ever being the same. 

If by compact be meant, not a league or confederacy, but the 
consent of people—termed by some European writers, the social 
compact,—even then the constitution is not a compact, but the 
result of one. Founded on consent, it is a government. The 
people have agreed to make a constitution; but, when made, it 
becomes what its name imports. The United States laws have 
their foundation in the agreement of the two houses of Congress ; 
but the result of the agreement in each case is not a compact, but 
a law. So, when a government has been actually erected, the fruit 
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of the agreement exists, but the agreement itself is merged in its 
own accomplishment; for there can be no longer a subsisting agree- 
ment or compact to form a constitution or government, after that 
government has been actually formed. 

No discrimination can be made between the State governments 
and the general government, on the ground that the latter rests 
on delegated powers, because the powers enjoyed by both are 
equally delegated by the people. The sovereignty of govern- 
ment is an idea unknown in America. The sovereignty is in 
the people. The State constitutions were established by the 
people of the States. The constitution was established by the 
people of all the States ; in one case the powers delegated are 
delegated by the people of the several States, in the other by 
the people of the States as united. The constitution was ratified 
by State Conventions; but its preamble commences—“ We, the 
people of the United States.” It proceeds to delegate sovereign 
powers to the government it establishes, and these powers create 
direct relations between itself and individuals which no State 
authority can dissolve, which nothing can dissolve but revolu- 
tion. In everything, therefore, relating to the general govern- 
ment, the sovereignty is in the people of the United States. 

Mr. Webster then proceeded, at much length, to prove by the 
history of the country, by analogies from the nature of govern- 
ment, and by an examination of the Constitution, “ that there is 
a supreme law, consisting of the Constitution, acts of Congress 
passed in pursuance of it, and treaties; and that, in cases not 
capable of assuming the character in a suit in law or equity, 
Congress must judge of, and finally interpret, this supreme law, so 
often as it has occasion to pass acts of legislation; and, in cases 
capable of assuming, and actually assuming, the character of a suit, 
the Supreme Court of the United States is the final interpreter :” 
and “that an attempt by a State to abrogate, annul, or nullify, 
an act of Congress, or to arrest its operation within her limits, 
on the ground that, in her opinion, such law is unconstitutional, 
is a direct usurpation on the just powers of the general Govern- 
ment, and on the equal rights of other States; a plain violation 
of the Constitution, and a proceeding essentially revolutionary in 
its character.” After arguing that the law complained of was con- 
stitutional, he closed in a strain of solemn and commanding elo- 
qnence, expressing his readiness to meet any scenes of commotion 
and contest which the ‘Passage of the “ Force Bill” might produce; 
and warning the friends of nullification that, in the event they suc- 
ceeded, they would but prove themselves “the ‘ most skilful archi- 
tects of ruin,’ the most effectual extinguishers of high-raised ex- 
pectations, the greatest blasters of human hopes, that any age had 
produced. Amidst,” he said, “the incantations and the orgies 
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of nullification, secession, disunion, and revolution, would be 
cclebrated the funeral rites of constitutional and republican 
liberty.” 

After the delivery of Mr. Webster’s argument, there was 
little doubt on which side was the reason of the question, as 
before its delivery, with General Jackson in the executive chair, 
there was little doubt on which side was the power. Mr. Cal- 
houn replied to Mr. Webster in a speech, the real irritation of 
which was but ill-concealed by a tone of assumed triumph, and 
which, with all its presumptuous pity for his opponent’s logic, 
did not really invalidate one of Mr. Webster’s positions. The 
“Force Bill” was passed, and any evils which might have 
resulted from it were prevented by Mr. Clay’s Compromise 
Bill, which so modified the Revenue laws as to provide for a 
gradual reduction of duties. South Carolina, glad of an oppor- 
tunity to recede from its altitude of resistance without loss of 
honour, accepted the measure as one yielded to her demands. 
Mr. Webster opposed it as a seeming concession to ‘ unconsti- 
tutional menace.” 

In the autumn of 1840, the ascendancy of the Democratic 
party was completely overturned, and General Harrison elected 
President. To this event, Mr. Webster had greatly contributed, 
and on the formation of the Whig administration in March, 
1841, he was induced to accept the office of Secretary of State. 
As a negotiator and executive officer, his intellect found a new 
and appropriate field for its exercise. His mind was deeply 
imbued with the principles of international law, and he was a 
complete master of the foreign relations of the Republic. The 
state of affairs was such as to demand instant attention. A few 
days after he had accepted office, he was in possession of intel- 
ligence regarding the feeling of the British Government, in the 
affair of the Caroline, which would, had he divulged it, have 
depressed the value of all the interests connected with the 
commerce of the United States, “one-half in six hours.” ‘The 
vexed question of the North-eastern Boundary, and other irri- 
tating subjects of dispute with Great Britain, were likewise 
clamorous for settlement, either by negotiation or war. Mr. 
Webster, in relation to all these matters, might have played the 
game either of finesse or of audacity. If acuteness had been the 
quality which wisdom would have chosen to meet the emer- 
gency; the author of the speech on “The Appointing and 
temoving Power,” and the advocate in the case of “ Ogden and 
Saunders,” had certainly no lack of ability to give prominence 
to distinctions almost microscopic, and to conduct a contest of 
dialectics, which would have resulted in bequeathing the ques- 
tions to his successors in office, as his predecessors had left them 
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to him. Audacity would probably have produced war; and 
war, in Mr. Webster’s opinion, could, in this age, be rightly 
undertaken on grounds which would justify the nation, not only 
in its own opinion, but in the general judgment of mankind. 
“ With the right on our side,” he had said, “ we are a match for 
England; and with the right on her side, she is a match for 
us, or for anybody.” The course which he did take resulted in 
an honourable settlement of the subjects in dispute; a settle- 
ment vindicated by reason at the time, justified by events since, 
and which nobody would now disturb. Mr. Everett has devoted 
an able chapter of his biography to a clear exposition of Mr. 
Webster’s whole policy and action as Secretary of State; and 
this, taken in connexion with the State papers it elucidates, fur- 
nishes satisfactory evidence of Mr. Webster’s eminent practical 
wisdom. 

The most striking of Mr. Webster’s papers, during his official 
connexion with President Fillmore’s administration, is his letter 
to Chevalier Hiilsemann, the Austrian Chargé d’Affaires, who 
had protested, in rather peremptory terms, against the employ- 
ment, by President Taylor, of a confidential agent to observe 
the revolutionary movements of Hungary, with a view to the 
recognition of her independence by the United States. Mr. 
Webster, in this document, sustains the course of his predecessor 
in office, and treads, with a bold and free step, the dizzy edges 
which separate influence from intervention. He distinctly in- 
forms the Austrian Chargé, that the people of the United States 
feel a direct sympathy with every nation struggling for insti- 
tutions similar to their own; that this sympathy is not neces- 
sarily hostile to “any of the parties to these great national 
struggles, but is quite consistent with amicable relations with 
them all;” and it is broadly hinted that the present condition of 
the Republic is such as to render it independent in the expres- 
sion of its own opinions, and the pursuit of its own purposes, in 
its own way, it “ being spread over a region, one of the richest 
and most fertile in the globe, and of an extent in comparison 
with which the possessions of the House of Hapsburg are but as 
a patch on the earth’s surface,” and its population, already 
twenty-five millions, being likely “ to exceed that of the Austrian 
empire within the period during which it may be hoped that 
M. Hiilsemann may yet remain in the honourable discharge of his 
duties to his government.” In order to be fully appreciated, 
this document should be read in connexion with Mr, Webster’s 
speech on the Greek Revolution, delivered in 1822, as it is 
an official expression of opinions and sentiments respecting the 
duties of constitutional governments, which he has entertained 
from his entrance into public life, and to which, in that speech, 
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he gave dignified and noble expression. The despotic ideas 
which the sovereigns, assembled at Laybach, attempted to inter- 
polate into the code of international law, he assailed with his 
whole heart and whole strength. Representing their plan to be the 
preservation of the peace of the world, “ by bringing the power of 
all governments to bear on all subjects,” and alluding to the decla- 
ration of these crowned philosophers, that henceforth all national 
policies should be merged in a government policy, he remarks: 
“ If it be true, that there is hereafter to be neither a Russian 
policy, nor a Prussian policy, nor an Austrian policy, nor a 
French policy, nor even, which yet I will not believe, an English 
policy, there will be, I trust in God, an American policy. If 
the authority of all these governments be hereafter to be mixed 
and blended, and to flow, in one augmented current of prero- 
gative, over the face of Europe, sweeping away all resistance to 
its course, it will yet remain for us to secure our own happiness 
by the preservation of our own principles; which I hope we 
shall have the manliness to express on all proper occasions, and 
the spirit to defend in every extremity.” Human liberty, he 
soon after adds, “ may yet, perhaps, be obliged to repose its 
principal hopes on the intelligence and vigour of the Saxon 
race ;” and, as far as regards the United States, he trusts that 
they will always be found on the side of freedom. As the pre- 
tensions put forward by the doctors of Laybach, of a right of 
forcible intervention in the affairs of other nations, was in vio- 
lation of the public law of the world, and as nations have the 
same interest in international law which individuals have in 
social laws, he thinks it the duty of every free State to make its 
emphatic protest against such principles, and do its part in 
forming that public opinion of the civilized world, which is 
“the most formidable obstruction to the progress of injustice 
and oppression.” 

Nothing in the course of Webster’s public life drew on him a 
greater amount of hostility and vituperation than his defence of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and his advocacy of the other measures 
of compromise with regard to Slavery, in his speech on ‘“ The 
Constitution and the Union,” delivered March 7th, 1850. There 
are persons who do not hesitate to pronounce that his conduct 
in relation to the above questions was in direct opposition to his 
convictions, and was a mere canvassing of the south for the 
Presidency. But to be determined on a momentous point 
simply by the vulgar egotism of a desire for office belongs only 
to minds of a far inferior calibre to Webster’s; though it is pos- 
sible that personal ambition in this case, as well as in others, 
may have subtilly blended itself with the other influences which 
helped to mould his opinion. The central point of Webster's 
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views, as a statesman, was the maintenance of the Union; hence 
he was very liable to exaggerate any dangers which threatened 
it; and we have very little doubt that, in advocating the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and the other compromise measures, he honestly 
believed himself to be submitting to a minor evil as the only 
means of avoiding one incalculably greater; although we are 
strongly convinced that fuller philosophical enlightenment, and 
deeper moral insight, would have brought him to a different 
conclusion. 

In passing from Webster the lawyer, statesman, and executive 
officer, to Webster the orator and writer, we have no additional 
characteristics to record. The same muscular strength of in- 
tellect, the same disdain of the artifices of manner and pretences 
of emotion, the same closeness to things, the same proud and 
somewhat sullen content with his own limitations, are recognised 
in the rhetorician as in the man of affairs. The clear and wide 
perception which calmly includes facts; the understanding 
which detects their relations; the reason which grasps their 
principles, are all penetrated by that force of individual manhood 
which stamps every weighty paragraph with “ Daniel Webster, 
his mark.” He rarely took a position on any political question 
which did not draw down upon him a battalion of adversaries, 
with infinite noise of declamation and ingenious array of argu- 
ments; but after the smoke and dust of the conflict are blown 
over, the speech looms up a permanent thing in history or 
literature. 

Mr. Webster’s power of giving well-defined form to the 
products of his intellect is not usually accompanied by a cor- 
responding strength of imagination to fuse the various materials 
of his speech into a symmetrical whole, in which the unity of the 
impression answers to the prodigious force of the various parts. 
His imagination seems to have been a faculty roused by the 
action of his nature after it had reached a certain pitch of 
excitement; and it then partakes cf the general grandeur and 
largeness of his mind; but it does not preside over his work from 
the commencement. The succession of his ideas is dependent 
on their relations, as seen by his understanding, to the almost 
entire exclusion of other sources of association. He has sepa- 
rated conceptions of great vividness, and occasionally of electric 
force ; but the power of artistic combination seems to be wanting. 
His thought tramps from sentence to sentence, but rarely glides 
or runs. So deficient are some of his minor performances in 
imaginative congruity, that some of the propositions and argu- 
guments look as though they had been heaved to the surface of 
his mind by throes of internal energy, which subsided with the 
effort, while the rest of the work is made up of such common 
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material as happened to be readily at hand. Such is often the 
impression produced on the reader of Mr. Webster’s printed 
speeches; but, great as many of these are as compositions, they 
lose much of their essential spirit in being reported, from the 
absence of the subtile, elastic, life-communicating energy, which 
streamed from the majestic presence, and kindled in the inspiring 
voice of the orator himself. A form of imposing manhood—a 
head and brow which had no parallel among twenty-five millions 
of people for massiveness—a swarthy face, dark, glittering, 
flexible to all emotions—eyes flashing with intelligence—a voice 
of great strength and compass, capable of being heard by ten 
thousand people in the open air, and of unapproachable power 
in its upper piercing tones—and all enforced by action which 
seemed the very instrument of will;—to be in the presence of 
these on some occasion worthy of their exercise, was, for the 
time, to have no thoughts, sentiments, or passions but those 
which were gleaming in the eyes, and heaving in the breast, and 
quivering in the uplifted arm of the self-enkindled orator before 
you. The unity of the speech was then felt in the vitality of 
the man. : 

“He was,” says an eloquent countryman of his, by no means one of 
his indiscriminating panegyrists,* “a great advocate; a great orator; 
it is said, the greatest in the land, and I do not doubt that this is true. 
Surely, he was immensely great; yet he has left no perfect specimen of 
agreat orator. He had not the instinctive genius which creates a 
whole by nature, as a mother bears a son; nor the wide knowledge or 
deep philosophy, nor the plastic industry, which creates a beautiful 
whole by art, as the sculptor chisels the marble boy. So his greatest 
and most deliberate efforts of oratory will not bear comparison with 
the great eloquence of nature that is born, nor the great eloquence of 
art that is made. Compared therewith, his mighty works are as 
Hercules compared with Apollo. It is an old world, and excellence in 
oratory is difficult; yet he has sentences and paragraphs that I think 
unsurpassed and unequalled, and I do not see how they can ever fade. 
. . . . His style was simple, the business style of a strong man. Now 
and then it swelled into beauty. . . . He always addressed the under- 
standing, not the imagination. In his speech there was little wit, little 
beauty, little poetry. He laid siege to the understanding. Here lay 
his strength—he could make a statement better than any man in 
America; had immense power of argumentation, making a causeway 
from his will to the hearer’s mind. .. . Commonly, Webster was 
honest in his oratory; open, English, and not Yankee. He had no 
masked batteries, no Quaker guns. He wheeled his forces into 
line, column after column, with the quickness of Hannibal and the 
masterly arrangement of Cesar ; and, like Napoleon, broke the centre 
of his opponent’s line by the superior weight of his own column, and 
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the sudden heaviness of his fire. Thus he laid siege to the under- 
standing, and carried it by dint of cannonade. This was his strategy— 
in the Court-house, in the Senate, and the public hall. There were no 
ambuscades, no pitfalls, or treacherous Indian subtlety. It was the 
tactics of a great and honest-minded man.” 

“ As a scholar,” says the same critic, “he passed for learned in the 
Senate, where scholars are few; for an universal man with editors of 
political and commercial prints. But his learning was narrow in its 
range, and not very nice in its accuracy. His reach in history and 
literature was very small for a great man seventy years of age, always 
associating with able men. To science he seems to have paid scarce 
any attention at all. It is a short radius that measures the arc of his 
historic realm. A few Latin authors, whom he loved to quote, made up 
his meagre classic store. He was not a scholar, and it is idle to claim 
great scholarship for him.” 


It is difficult to extract from such an orator any specimens 
adequate to explain his influence befcre a popular assembly. 
His direct object is never to rouse the passions of his audience, 
but to kindle and brighten their reason, and their sense of duty 
through their reason, and to overbear the resistance of their 
prejudices and wills. This is effected as much by his condensed 
statements as by his sublimest outbursts of enthusiasm. He 
persists in believing that man is a reasonable and moral creature, 
and in the height of political passion rarely exaggerates or 
inveighs. The lack of personal invective in his speeches is 
doubtless to be referred to the fact, that his sympathies, though 
deep, were not quick: he did not hate the ordinary run of 
politicians to whom he was opposed; but, for the same reason, 
he did not love those with whom he was connected; and this 
indifference to individuals, this absence of facile manners and 
superficial feeling, this want of the polite cordiality, ludicrously 
misnamed “heart,” was the real obstruction in his path to the 
Presidency of the Republic. There is more profound and 
genuine feeling in any one of his great speeches than in all of 
Mr. Clay’s; yet Mr. Clay was universally popular for his warm 
heart, and fostered the most selfish politicians to his interest by 
the grace and geniality of his address. He was capable of loving 
and hating intensely from the slightest cause; had the spirit of 
the head of a clan as well as the shrewdness of the leader of a 
party; was vehement in faction as well as ardent in patriotism ; 
and the result was, that his immediate followers were fanatics in 
their enthusiasm for him; and one of them, labouring for words 
to express his love, is reported to have been delivered of this 
sentiment, that he would vote for Clay as long as Clay lived, 
and for his executor afterwards. Yet Mr. Webster’s frequent 
postponement of his superior claims to the pretensions of his 
rival, evinced a magnanimity and depth of feeling altogether 
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beyond Mr. Clay, and therefore never thoroughly appreciated 
by him. With all the abatements to be made to the merit of 
Mr. Webster’s forbearance in invective, it is still no little praise 
“to have agiant’s strength,” yet hesitate “to use it like a giant.” 
But while his sarcasm commonly spared persons, it was sufti- 
ciently remorseless to ineasures he disapproved and principles 
he disliked. In detecting and ridiculing the false maxims on 
which a course of policy proceeded, he exhibited a fine com- 
bination of sense and satire. 

Patriotism, with Mr. Webster, was a sentiment as well as a 
principle; and the value of the union of the States he ever 
refuses to make a matter of calculation. ‘I have not accus- 
tomed myself,” he says, “to hang over the precipice of disunion, 
to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of 
the abyss below;” and none who heard can ever forget the 
solemn and thrilling pathos with which, in his reply to Hayne, 
he hoped that death would come to him before disunion to his 
country. ‘ When these eyes,” he exclaimed, “shall be turned 
for the last time to behold the sun in heaven, may they not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonoured fragments of a once 
glorious union: on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on 
a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 


blood!” This patriotism runs through his writings, a constant 
inspirer of great thought and imaginations. At the close of his 
speech at Bunker Hill, he says: 


“ Let the sacred obligations which have devolved on this generation 
and on us, sink deep into our hearts. Those who established our 
liberty and our government are daily dropping from among us. The 
great trust now descends to new hands. Let us apply ourselves to 
that which is presented to us as our appropriate object. We can win 
no laurels in a war for independence. Earlier and worthier hands have 
gathered them all. Nor are there places for us by the side of Solon, 
and Alfred, and other founders of states. Our fathers have filled them. 
But there remains to us a great duty of defence and preservation ; and 
there is opened to us, also, a noble pursuit, to which the spirit of the 
times strongly invites us. Our proper business is improvement. Let 
our age be the age of improvement. In a day of peace let us advance 
the arts of peace and the works of neace. Let us develop the resources 
of our land, call forth its powers, build up its institutions, promote all 
its great interests, and see whether we also, in our day and generation, 
may not perform something to be remembered. Let us cultivate a 
true spirit of union and harmony. In pursuing the great objects which 
our condition points out to us, let us act under a settled conviction 
and an habitual feeling, that these twenty-four states are one country. 
Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of our duties. Let us 
extend our ideas over the whole of the vast field in which we are called 
to act. Let our object be, ouR COUNTRY, OUR WHOLE COUNTRY, AND 
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NOTHING BUT OUR couNTRY. And, by the blessing of God, may that 
country itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression 
and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which the 
world may gaze with admiration for ever !” 


In closing this survey of Daniel Webster's intellectual cha- 
racter and public career, we cannot add to the list of -his rare 
qualities that which gives the highest value to moderation and 
the intensest vision to wisdom: we mean, moral audacity in a 
wide field of action—a faithful adherence to principle under the 
pressure of immediate practical difficulties. Yet he provokingly 
raised the expectation of this quality by occasional flourishes of 
moral enthusiasm, and by the intellectual hardihood with which 
he maintained his purposes. His sentiments, though not up to 
the level of his powers, were yet great enough to inspire, on 
some occasions, the noblest expression of moral truths. At such 
times no retired philosopher had a more vivid conception of those 
inexorable moral laws whose silent, certain, and awful operation 
neither individual men nor nations can safely disregard or 
ultimately elude. He seemed not only to see them as facts, but 
to feel them as duties; and, by his grasp of practical details, he 
could connect them with the every-day events with which, as 
a statesman, he had to deal. It was natural, therefore, that his 
countrymen should try him by severer tests than those which 
they applied to other statesmen; and perhaps the denunciations 
he received from eager reformers, when he acted from the 
ordinary motives, and met crises of affairs with the common 
expedients of politicians, was the best tribute ever made to the 
loftiest elements of his character. All that class of men in 
America whose interest in politics is confined to the moral 
questions occasionally connected with political action, looked to 
him as their natural leader, in virtue of his possessing both know- 
ledge of affairs and the inspiration of ideas; and they had little 
mercy or charity for his conduct when he crossed their designs 
and disappointed their expectations. The complaint, as far as 
we can glean it from various sources, seems to resolve itself into 
this,—that in those great emergencies which require a statesman 
of the stamp of Chatham, or a reformer of the stamp of Luther, 
Mr. Webster’s worldly wisdom and moral insight appeared in 
juxta-position rather than in combination. ‘The vision faded, 
and faith in ideas departed, as practical difficulties thickened ; 
the wide-glancing understanding of the man, perplexed with the 
view of the thousand uncertainties and dangers which hung 
ominously round the position it still wished to take, declared 
despairingly, at last, for moderation and compromise—a noble 
opportunity to make an historical event was cast aside; and 
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instead of a decisive blow, which would have thrilled a whole 
continent, we had a lawyer’s astute argument, which all prudent 
people praised. Doubtless, there are occasions when audacity is 
the highest prudence, and the bright object of statesmanship is 
to be reached only by a bold plunge through intervening impe- 
diments; but it requires a very great man to detect their presence, 
and a very resolute one to act on their inspiration. It is not for 
us to decide, in regard to involved questions relating almost 
exclusively to American politics, whether Mr. Webster’s course 
in such perilous emergencies was the wisest that his intelligence 
could have selected, or the safest that his patriotism could have 
found; and it is perhaps well to receive with caution, in the 
absence of complete information, the strictures made by un- 
compromising spirits on the part he took in complicated affairs, 
the difficulties of which could be seen most fully by his own 
comprehensive mind. 





Art. [X.—Contemrorary LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


[Under the conviction that brief and incidental literary notices, such 
as have been hitherto appended to the more important portion of the 
“ Westminster Review,” are of little value in a quarterly periodical, tt 
has been determined to substitute for them a connected survey of the 
chief additions made to our literature during the preceding quarter. 
The foreign department of the Review, which, since the ineorpora- 
tion of the “ Foreign Quarterly” with the “ Westminster,” has been 
confined to notices of a few foreign publications, will also, in future, 
be conducted on a new plan. American, French, and German literature 
will be treated in separate articles of a like comprehensive character with 
the one on English literature. It may happen that, for various reasons, 
the works noticed in each article, especially in the department of foreign 
literature, will not fall strictly within the limits of the previous quarter ; 
but it is intended that the entire series shill give as complete a retrospect 
of the course of literary production during the year as the prescribed 
space will allow. | 


Theology. HE literature of the season makes an auspicious 
. commencement with the learned and ingenious 
work of the Chevalier Bunsen on * Hippolytus and his Age,” 
which, as treating chiefly of matters theological, seems to 
fall under this head more fitly than under History. About a 
year ago, a Patristic curiosity was published at Oxford, supposed 
to be one of the lost books of Origen, but which, in Bunsen’s 
opinion, ought to be ascribed to St. Hippolytus,* “an illustrious 
and influential member of the Church of Rome.” «And what 
difference does this make? It makes the difference of four 
volumes full of Theologico-historical deductions, which are be- 
lieved to be very important, but which, at best, depend for 
their validity upon the frail foundation of critical conjecture. 
Among other things, this work is regarded as having esta- 
blished a new landmark in the wilderness of Christian Evidence. 
The reader may be aware that, in the chain of historical testi- 





elie: ey and his Age; or, the Doctrine and Practice of the Church of 
Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severus: and Ancient and Modern 
Christianity compared.” By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. Four volumes. London: 
Longmans. 1852. 

* *Opryévos SrAocopovpeva i kara mavay aipécewv édeyxos. Origenis Philo- 
sophumena sive Omnium Heresium refutatio. _E codice Parisius nunc primum 
ed. Emmanuel Miller. Oxonii e Typographeo Academico, 1851. 

The title proposed by Bunsen is this: Tod dyiou ‘ImoAvrov "Emurxomov kat 
Maprupos xara travav aipécewy €deyxos’ tev dexa BiBriwv ra cwfdpeva. Sancti 
Hippolyti Episcopi et Martyris Omnium Heresium Refutatio : Librorum decem 
qu supersunt. 
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mony by which the advocates of Gospel Succession endeavour 
to trace back the pedigree of the Four Gospels to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, some important links are wanting, in 
consequence of which many have been led to question the exist- 
ence of those records anterior to the time when they are first 
mentioned in patristic literature: at least they think it most pro- 
bable that they existed only at first as traditional fragments, 
undergoing peculiar modification, according to the recognised 
laws of mythical development, and finally, under editorial super- 
intendence, assuming more individuated forms of the same 
number, and with the same names as still distinguish them. And 
for this gradual biblical formation, they hold that there was suffi- 
cient time in the century and a half which elapsed between the 
death of Christ and the first clear and positive identification of 
the Four Gospels. This is a wide gulf of interrupted evidences, 
and it has hitherto been found impossible to bridge it over. The 
earliest quotation, expressly stated to be fram any gospel, is from 
St. John, and is found in Theophilus of Antioch, about a.p. 172. 
Itappears, however, that, in this newly-discovered work, Basilides 
is represented as quoting from the same gospels, and the date of 
the quotation is supposed by Bunsen to be somewhere “ between 
120 and 130.” ‘This furnishes “a conclusive answer to the 
unfortunate hypothesis of Strauss, and the whole school of 
Tubingen, that the fourth gospel was written about the year 
165 or 170.” But its conclusiveness has this drawback, that if 
Basilides, about a.p. 130, quoted from St. John, we have not 
the work itself in evidence, but only a quotation from it by 
Hippolytus, in a.p. 225. 

For more purely historical purposes something is gained by 
the transference of authorship from Origen to Hippolytus :— 

“For Hippolytus, as a disciple of Irenzeus, and being about twenty 
years older than Origen, must have enjoyed, on many important points, 
still more than he, the living tradition of the Apostolic age: his name 
and character are not involved in any reproach or suspicion of heresy, 
as those of the great Alexandrian doctor unfortunately are, and fur- 
ther, as a member of the Roman presbytery, he could speak with the 
highest authority on the affairs of the Church of Rome. Through his 
master, Irenzeus, the Apostle of the Gauls, and disciple of Polycarp of 
Ephesus, who had caught the words of the Apostle of Love from St. 
John’s own lips, Hippolytus received the traditions and doctrine of the 
Apostolic age from an unsuspected source, while, as a Roman, he recol- 
lects, and describes from his personal knowledge, the secret history of the 
Church of Rome under Commodus. In his riper years, he had witnessed 
successively the important administration of two Roman bishops: the 
one, Zephyrinus, who ‘succeeded Victor, cotemporary of Irenzus : the 
other, Calistus, who occupied the see of Rome during a great crisis 
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of that church in doctrine and discipline, and whose life and character 
are here for the first time disclosed.” 

Besides treating of Hippolytus and his work, these volumes 
treat of his Age. ‘The first applies the principles of historical 
criticism to the questions of the authenticity, the authorship, 
and the contents of the work, the second treats of a higher 
subject—* the philosophical history of the Christian Church.” 
In the third and fourth volumes are given the texts of the Creed, 
Liturgy, and Ordinances; in short, the Book of Common Prayer 
and Ecclesiastical Code of the third century, or Ante- Nicene 
Church. 

The book will, no doubt, find its way into the hands 
of every Christian scholar. The distinguished reputation of the 
author for varied learning and critical acumen is amply sus- 
tained, and we are glad to find him announce that a “ Synop- 
tical ‘Text of the Four Gospels,” and a “ Critical Reconstruction 
of the Chronological order of the Evangelical Accounts,” are 
ready for the press, and will be followed by a “ Life of Jesus.” 
“This is the work,” he says, “which, for twenty years, I have 
considered as the final object of my thoughts and researches, if 
I should be found worthy to realize the idea which I have con- 
ceived of this sublime problem.” ‘This is, no doubt, intended 
to furnish a reply to Strauss, which, notwithstanding the many 
attempts that have been made, is still felt to be a desideratum. 
We notice Hippolytus and his age thus briefly now, as we hope 
ere long to devote an article to the work. 

That England is not deficient in critical learning, so much as 
in a scientific method, is illustrated in another work which is 
entitled to notice here; and which, like the preceding, may be 
designated a theological biography: this is no other than “ The 
Life and Epistles ot St. Paul,”* so far secularized by the adoption 
of a superfine literary garb, that, thongh an old friend, we had 
nearly mistaken him for a rew acquaintance. ‘The letters, re- 
translated, are inserted in chronological order, in the course of 
the Life. “The object to be sought is, that they may really 
represent in English what they were to their Greek readers when 
first written.” This design is carried out with remarkable 
ability. Doctrinal comment is omitted; but whatever light can 
be thrown upon the Apostle’s opinions, labours, and position, by 
history, geography, archeology, &c., is worked into the narra- 
tive. ‘lhe general object aimed at is a restoration of St. Paul’s 
writings, and a reconstruction of his life; but the editors have 
not been governed in their labours by what scientific men call a 





2 “The Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” By Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 
and Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1852. 
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method: they have merely followed an ingenious plan, and exhi- 
bited a fresh style. At the same time, with the above merits, 
and the attraction of beautiful pictorial illustrations, it is a praise- 
worthy effort towards presenting the records of the Christian 
faith, in a shape commensurate with the esteem in which they are 
held by the community. The plan should embrace all the Bibli- 
cal writers, who, instead of having their individuality recognised 
like the writers of Greece and Rome, seem to constitute a species 
of sacred chain-gang, never to be trusted but when in each 
other’s company. If, on the contrary, they could be sent out, 
each on his own account, to present his own credentials, and 
make his own individual impression, it would be a wonderful 
means of disabusing the public mind of some “ popular errors” 
on the literary history of the Bible. 

The real value of old books, sacred or secular, is 
now becoming a topic of ex cathedraé discourse in the 
universities. Professor Blackie, who has been recently elected 
to the Greek chair at Edinburgh, in his Inaugural Discourse,* 
delivered in presence of the clergy and Senatus Academicus, 
has had the boldness to “read them atecture” on Bibliolatry! 
This is progress, to have Rabbinism attacked in Scotland—to 
have the idols assailed in their own temples—and amidst the 
applause of their very worshippers! It is done, however, with 
rather more discretion than our representation would indicate. 
He first of all tells his audience that they have greater skill in 
swelling the “babblement of an ecclesiastical assembly than in 
editing a Greek play or in dissecting a Greek Gospel.” But, 
though magnifying his office, he recognises the great facts of an 
English literature, a German literature, and other literatures, 
competing with those of Greece and Rome. The general public 
may have its choice; but for the Christian divine there is still 
nothing like Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, inasmuch as “ Christian 
Theology” is based upon “ historical tradition,” (which is, being 
interpreted, “ the Holy Bible.”) He then seems to turn in another 
direction, and points to the geologist who explores for himself 
in the quarries and mines, and the botanist who learns his science 
in “ the green fields and flushing crags.” They go to Nature— 
not to ‘T'radition—to the living volume, which presents living 
facts, in preference to the artificial volume, which merely repre- 
sents them. So it is in Natural Science: how should it be in 
Religious Science? Here the student may, in like manner, 
generalize from the facts presented in his own religious con- 


Education. 





_* “Classical Literature in its Relation to the Nineteenth Century and Scot- 
tish University Education: an Inaugural Lecture delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh, Nov. 2, 1852.” By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek. 
Edinburgh; Sutherland aud Knox. 1852. 
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sciousness, and from the facts re-presented in the history of the 
religious consciousness of humanity, either in the whole or in 
parts. But, we must explain: this is our prosecution of the 
analogy between the science of geology and the science of reli- 
gion—not that of our Professor, who advances to the edge of the 
precipice, trembles. and retreats! In the crisis of his discourse 
he breaks down, and instead of sending the theologian to follow 
the geologist, turns round, forgets his analogy altogether, and 
forbids him to go “ anywhere else than to the New Testament.” 
Presently he relaxes this restriction, and bethinks him that for 
“a comprehensive and truly catholic theology” he must com- 
mend them to—* 7'he Fathers.” Surely Rabbinism has now felt 
itself avenged for the insult it received at the outset. The Pro- 
fessor evidently had it in his heart to say something more liberal, 
but he was injudicious in descending to particulars. In the 
upper region of general principles, he might have let the light- 
ning of Nature flash against the dark cloud of tradition without 
danger. He recovers himself before he concludes, and atones 
for his previous stammering, by letting such sentences as the 


following ring in the ears of the preachers and pedagogues of 
** Auld Reekie :”— 


“We live in an age that is justly proud of its physical science, and 
will not allow the mere wielders of an old grammar and dictionary to 
assume an oracular tone, or dictate a monopolizing tuition to the men 
who have had their eyes opened to the great mundane mysteries written 
in the stars and in the rocks, through the teaching of a Lyell anda 
Herschell, a Faraday and a Brewster. Do you, on the contrary, 
always know and feel, that the profoundest study of the dead past never 
can be anything more than, as Richter beautifully says, the ‘ unswath- 
ing of a bandaged mummy,’ except in so far as the student brings along 
with him the heart that beats and the eye that speculates from the 
living fulness of the present. Mere learning, as Falstaff says, ‘is a 
hoard of gold kept by a devil, or we may add, an ass. Beware, there- 
fore, above all things, ye who teach from ancient books, of this lean 
worship of the dead letter Seek, therefore, for the inspiration of 
your school exercises in the living depths of your own soul ; seek for it 
in the green trees and in the golden stars; seek for it before God on 
your knees, and before men, in whatever work your hand shall find to 
do, vigorously ; but seek it not in the grey book merely, or in the pale 
parchment. Like is the father of like in this world, not among the 
doves only and the eagles, as Horace says, but everywhere. Mere paper 
never yet begot muscle. If you wish to be strong men in the world, 
and workers of strong work, remember that.” 


These are wise words, and if their significance was recognised, 
must have had a novel sound in a Scotch university. Honour 
to the man who uttered them, and who has thereby inaugurated 
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a new educational era in that stronghold of parchment, piety, 
and sectarian intolerance ! 

Professor Blackie will find it a difficult task to reform the 
teaching of theology; but he has determined, at all events, to 
reform the teaching of Greek. He has kicked out the grammar, 
to begin with—a measure which should have been adopted long 
ago—and he is teaching his students to pronounce Greek as they 
do in Greece, insisting that it is not a dead but a living language 
—as anyone may see by looking at a Greek newspaper. In the 
work* which he has published in defence of his opinion and 
practice, he gives an extract from a newspaper printed last year 
at Athens, giving an account of Kossuth’s visit to America; 
“from which the fact will be abundantly evident that the 
language of Homer is not dead, but lives, and that in a state of 
purity to which, considering the extraordinary duration of its 
literary existence—2500 years at least—there is no parallel 
perhaps on the face of the globe—in Europe, certainly not.” 
After noticing a few trifling modifications which distinguish 
modern from ancient Greek, he states, as a fact, that “in three 
columns of a Greek newspaper of the year 1852, there do not 
certainly occur three words that are not pure native Greek,” so 
very slightly has it been corrupted from foreign sources. In 
addition to the authority of a living tradition, he adduces many 
other grounds for his conclusions as to the original pronunciation 
of the language. The work is both able and interesting. It 
indicates a rare faculty for clear exposition, which is one of the 
prime qualifications of a successful teacher. Clear thought and 
consistent utterance are Mr. Blackic’s natural characteristics; 
and if, on any particular occasion, we have to complain of their 
absence, it only shows that genius cannot compensate for the 
lack of mental freedom. 

On the other hand, freedom sometimes compensates for the 
lack of genius. ‘The accomplished scholar glances at the rela- 
tion of Religion, Theology, and Education, only to add per- 
plexity to the problem. ‘The intelligent working man under- 
stands the problem clearly, and expounds his thonghts on 
“Religion and Education in relation to the People,”*® with that 
charm of unaffected simplicity which truth never fails to lend to 
all who are truth-seekers. The plan which Mr. Langford pursues 
in this little work is “to see in what religion and education con- 





* «The Pronunciation of Greek; Accent and Quantity: a Philologieal In- 
quiry.” By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
urgh. S8vo. 

* “ Religion and Education in relation to the People.” By John Alfred Lang- 
ford, author of “ Religious Scepticism,” &c. London: John Chapman. 1852. 
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sist, what necessary connexion there is between them, and how 
far they are independent of each other; to look into the causes 
which have prevented a clear understanding of their relative 
powers and places, and why it is that so little progress has been 
made in settling their respective claims, so as to have produced 
a joint and harmonious, or a free and unrestricted, working out 
of the great mission which belongs to them ; and finally, to offer 
some suggestions which may aid in removing some of the diffi- 
culties, and softening some of the prejudices, which now overload 
the questions with contention and strife.” It is a work sin- 
gularly adapted by its precision of thought, aptness of illustra- 
tion, and gentleness of tone, to promote the purpose which its 
author has aimed at. ‘That purpose is not to effect a compro- 
mise between conflicting parties, but to show them where the 
truth lies, and to invite co-operation upon that basis. It does 
not say, let us agree to sink our differences upon the relations of 
religion, theology, and education; it asks, what are our dif- 
ferences? What is religioh? What is theology? What is edu- 
cation? May we not be mere united in our principles than we 
suppose? May we not Jecome sufficiently so for all social pur- 
poses? It is in this way that it deals with the question. The 
author, therefore, instead of withholding his sentiments, on the 
distinction between religion and theology as irrelevant in a case 
which demands universal toleration, frankly states them ; because, 
if thereby he may convince his neighbour he establishes a positive 
basis of sympathy and action between them, instead of a merely 
negative one. And it is easy to see that these questions are 
necessarily raised by the educational controversy, and must be 
discussed before a common educational system can be agreed 
upon. All our controversies are of a complex character, and 
indirectly settle more questions than come to the surface. The 
cholera gave birth to the sanitary movement; sanitary investi- 
gations raised the cry for national education; the educational 
struggle will teach the act of defining and distinguishing things 
that differ to men who were accustomed to take a very concrete 
and conventional view of matters before. Mr. Langford has 
done well, consequently, in penetrating to the root of the matter, 
and in candidly showing the religious protectionists what they 
have to make up their minds to abandon, and what to embrace. 
Like their political friends of the same school, they will perhaps 
be compelled by the force of circumstances to come round prac- 
tically before they will concede the demand theoretically ; but 
both stages will be reached, and without any long interval 
between them. 

Almost every child capable of thinking, after it has entered 
on its school career and experienced the difficulties of acquiring 
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knowledge, the tedium of confinement, and the irksomeness of 
discipline, is impelled to ask—“ What is the use of all this 
toil and suffering? What good will it do me? Why should I 
submit to it?” In the little work named at the bottom of the 
page,* the author of “ Outlines of Social Economy,” &c. has 
furnished plain, yet instructive answers to these questions. By 
a simple exposition of familiar truths, he informs the pupil 
“ What he is,” namely, a digesting, breathing, locomotive, emo- 
tional, intellectual, and social being; and points out what course 
of instruction such a creature requires. He tells him, “ Where 
he is,”—on a planet revolving round the sun, and composed of 
matter having various qualities, under some conditions and com- 
binations of which health, strength, and enjoyment are the 
results; under others—disease, weakness, and suffering; and he 
gives illustrations quite within the child’s comprehension. He 
shows him “ What he ought to do,”—namely, that to obtain 
food, clothing, and shelter, and to be loved, he must work skil- 
fully, honestly, and industriously, act courteously, benevolently, 
gratefully, generously, and practise economy. He proves to 
him that, in order “ to become qualified and disposed to do what 
he ought,” the pupil must have the opportunity afforded him of 
acquiring knowledge; and this can be supplied only by those 
who have learned it by instruction and experience. ‘The answer 
to the concluding question, “ Why should children go to school” 
evolves itself in the clearest manner from the considerations that 
precede it. ‘The object and advantages of school-instruction 
cannot remain a mystery to any average child, after the elucida- 
tion here given of his own nature, position, interests, and duties. 
One characteristic of the work is, that the information supplied 
is drawn from objects, occurrences, feelings, and thoughts, which 
may fairly be held to be within the sphere of the child’s ob- 
servation and experience. 

In the preface, the author grapples with the question, whether 
religion should be taught in the secular school ? 

“ My reasons for omitting it,” he says, “are numerous. In the first 
place, the consideration of man as a religious being is so mighty, so 
serious a task, that to shrink from the responsibility of engaging in it, 
on behalf of others, ought scarcely to incur censure, although to shrink 
from it as regards oneself is a sad dereliction of duty. I may be in 
error; but to my mind religious teaching ought not be undertaken 
by those who mistrust their own competency. Some works had better 
be undone than ill-done. In the second place, had I felt confidence in 
my own ability, what success could I have looked for educationally? 





* “ What am 1? Where am 1? What ought I to do? How am I to become 
qualified and disposed to do what I ought?” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1852. 12mo. Pp. 66. 
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Had I pleased the members of the Church Establishment, how should 
I have fared with Catholics and Dissenters? Besides, could I have 
hoped to give universal satisfaction to all who communicate with the 
Church? Are there no educational feuds within her bosom—feuds of 

Nor are these the whole of my difficulties. 
I should regret to be banished by my Jewish fellow-citizens: my per- 
sonal intercourse with them has shown me that they are at least ona 
par with the age in the zeal and intelligence with which they are 
pushing the education of their poorer co-religionists. If they are quite 
prepared to receive the secular knowledge which I present to them, 
why should I defile it in their eyes, or make it unpalatable to their 
tongues? To those who contend that to separate the secular from the 
religious is to repudiate the latter, I would observe that it is much 
easier to make a charge than to substantiate it. So long as the secular 
and religious are apart, religion is sheltered from contamination, 
at all events, from secular perverseness, ignorance, and triviality. 
These, when condemned, suffer by themselves, endangering nothing 
that is holy. . . . . The gain to religion itself has never been fairly 
considered by those who are so free in casting imputations upon others 
who cannot agree with them. It will, I think, be admitted on all hands 
that secular conduct and secular doctrine ought never to be screened 
from the most fearless scrutiny. But are they not screened when, 
without regard to the goodness and truth that are in them, they are 
sanctified by religion, or, more properly, by the ministers of religion !” 

American slavery is adduced, as an example of an institution 
which Christian clergymen, in the United States of North 
America, defend on the authority of the Bible; and the recent 
political revolutions in France, with all their broken oaths and 
perjured infraction of solemn covenants, are alluded to, as sanc- 
tioned by the ministers of religion. The argument is main- 
tained with great vigour and telling illustration throughout, but 
we cannot further pursue it. We recommend the work to the 
practical schoolmaster, to parents, and to all interested in educa- 
tion, who are disposed to teach religion undesecrated by school 
tasks and penal inflictions. It will enable them to supply a 
want which they must ail have felt. 

Sir Archibald Alison’s new work,’ like the large one, 
of which it is the continuation, comes very oppol- 
tunely; and to this circumstance, more than to its intrinsic 
merits, will its reputation be attributable. Moreover, it states 
so many topics of discussion of an interesting and important 
nature, that it cannot fail to command attention. Its author 
may not display great historical genius, but he exhibits tact in 


History. 





7 “History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon, in 1852.” By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. Vol. I. Udin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 1852. 
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book-making. He writes what will serve his own party and the 
public convenience at the same time. He hits upon a work 
that is specially wanted: he executes it in a style that is at least 
readable; and, though ostensibly dealing with the history of the 
past, he gives it immediate interest by lngging in the party- 
politics of the present, and by making it a medium of propagan- 
dian attack, as if he were writing an article in ‘ Blackwood.” 
It is, in fact, a hash of his essays in that magazine, solidified 
with the old bones of Parliamentary Debates, cut down, 
from “Hansard” and the Moniteur. It required an extra 
quantity of rhetorical pepper to render such a dish palatable, 
and it will give extra work to the digestive powers to turn it 
into nutriment. 

Sir Archibald is not a philosophical historian, but merely an 
opinionative one. He has many crude “notions,” which, with 
prophetic complacency, he believes to be in advance of the age, 
and he is always obtruding them. He has no perception of the 
vital forces at work in society, affecting alike growth and decay; 
but all the good and ill in the history of humanity are traced 
respectively to the adoption or rejection of what he considers 
sound views of commerce and the currency! ‘This piece of 
quackery may give an air of profound sagacity to his specula~ 
tions in the eyes of the unreflecting, and his incessant repetition 
of his nostrums, in the loose, declamatory style of the platform, 
is well adapted to produce a popular impression, but it will never 
constitute him a philosophical historian, if it even leave him title 
to the rank of historian at all. ; 

The leap from Modern Europe to Ancient Egypt need hardly 
be apologized for as a violent transition in these days of electric 
telegraphs. Mr. A. C. Harris, of Alexandria, weli known to 
our Egyptian travellers, lately published some Fragments of 
Greek Orations against Demosthenes, concerning the memory 
of Harpalus. He has since printed a small volume, called 
“ Hieroglyphical Standards,” in which he gives the result of an 
interesting discovery in Egyptian history. He finds sculptured 
on some of the temples a series of figures—some men, some 
women—following the king, and, like him, each presenting an 
offering to the god of that temple. On the head of each is a 
standard, which is symbolical of the person; and Mr. Harris has 
most ingeniously proved that they are the figures of so many 
Egyptian cities walking in procession after their monarch. 
They are arranged geographically down the Nile, from Ethiopia 
to the Delta; and they were sculptured on the temple by the 
priests, in grateful acknowledgment of the help in money which 
those several cities sent to them when they were building their 

[Vol. LIX. No. CXV.]—New Sezntzs, Vol. IIT. No, ]. T 
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temple. They are, in fact, the subscription lists of the places 
that sent their contributions and pious donations towards the 
undertaking. 

On the Temple of Dendera, built under Tiberias, are forty 
cities presenting their voluntary offerings. On the temple of 
Kalabshe, in Nubia, also built in Roman times, are twenty-six 
such contributing cities. On the temple of Edfou, built a few 
centuries earlier, under the Ptolemies, are one hundred and 
seventy-six cities and villages bringing their gifts. Thus this 
discovery by Mr. Harris explains the manner in which the 
earnest zeal of this eminently religious nation exerted itself in 
raising its massive temples. It is also of some little geographical 
use to us, as we can in some cases determine the name of a city 
from its place in the series. 

Mr. Gilfillan has been essaying a history of the Covenanters,' 
chiefly, it would appear, for a polemical purpose. That purpose 
is to show the blessings of “voluntaryism,” and the evils of an 
ecclesiastical establishment, which he considers “ the great ques- 
tion of the present day.” It is difficult to see what countenance 
the Covenanters can lend to such an object, when, so far from 
being the advocates of anti-State-Churchism, they contend for a 
thorough identification of Church and State, after the model of 
the Hebrew Theocracy. ‘Their position is but dimly recognised 
from the point of view, either of Erastianism or modern dissent; 
and it is ridiculous for Mr. Gilfillan to append to his history a 
“ practical improvement” divided in due homiletic order into 
twelve “ heads,” showing “ the evils of Erastianism,” “ the power 
of the voluntary principle,” and such like. “ It was that prin- 
ciple which, like the ravens of Elijah, fed the ministers in the 
desert. It was it which, in that full development of its power, 
‘turned the stones into bread.’” Certainly, if the voluntary 
principle can accomplish this, it is infinitely preferable to any 
endowment whatever. 

A history of the Covenanters is a fine subject for an artistic 
historian capable of apprehending the real significance of that 
movement. But, perhaps Scotland is the last place in which to 
look for such a man. A prophet is said to have no honour in 
his own country ; and, paradoxical as it may appear, it may be 
said with truth of the Covenanters, that they have been little 
understood in Scotland, and least of all in the orthodox churches. 
There is no lack of traditional veneration for them as martyrs 
and national heroes. They are called par excellence, the *« Scottish 
Worthies.” The truth is, however, that though the Covenant 
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had at one time found acceptance with the dominant party in 
the State, it never was accepted by more than a fraction of the 
people. It was originally a political manifesto, not a social one. 
And when, afterwards, the Covenanters became what would now 
be called the Opposition, and took to agitation, they dwindled 
into a sect, which would have been speedily extinguished, had 
not the theocratic idea, on which the movement was based, 
burst out into a flame, accompanied with “signs and wonders.” 
Their position thenceforth became one of antagonism to all 
existing institutions, and necessarily isolated them from the 
mass of society, which never sympathizes with anything violently 
deviating from the beaten track, and has always a mortal horror 
of epidemics, spiritual as well as physical. From being non- 
conformists, they became essentially heretics. Deeply rooted as 
they were in the soil of the past, they took leave to grow up in 
the free atmosphere of the present. If they did not discard the 
Bible, they believed, without figure of speech, that the Word of 
the Lord came from the living lips of their own preachers, as 
well as through the dry channel of the ancient Scriptures. They 
knew nothing of the theological restriction of inspiration to a 
bygone age and a particular nation. They were “all taught of 
God.”* They had the power to prophesy, and to work mira- 
cles. They had authority to “ bind and loose.” As the “ chosen 
vessels” of the Most High, they were superior to all earthly 
principalities and powers, and authorized to sit in judgment 
upon them, though themselves privileged to be “judged of no 
. man.” And it was in this capacity of God’s vicegerent that 
Cargill proceeded to “deliver unto Satan” King Charles and all 
his counsellors. This, of course, was imputed to fanaticism ; but 
he had only followed Scripture precedent, even had he not been 
“moved by the Holy Ghost” himself. God had verily “ visited 
and redeemed his people;” and the theocracy which had dis- 
appeared from Palestine had dawned upon the hills and valleys 
of Scotland. This they believed, and no historian can do them 
justice who has not penetrated to the ground of this belief, and 
who does not in some measure sympathize with it. The his- 
torians of the period, at least on the covenanting side, believed 
in it as a “time of visitation’;” but that day has gone by. The 
Age of Faith has been succeeded in Scotland by the Age of 
Sober Orthodoxy, which repairs the sepulchres of the prophets, 
but ridicules their pretensions. Young Scotland spoke through 
“Qld Mortality,” and made mirth of its own martyrs. The 
reaction was complete, and the credulity of Woodrow hides its 





* Some of them “ gave up Christianity, burned their Bibles, and became a 
species of Mormonites.” . 
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face before the “ Niebuhr criticism” of Gilfillan. The original 
records of the Covenant weave together warriors and miracles 
into as compact a specimen of theological solidarity as can be 
found in the original records of Christianity; but what is that 
to our historian, who, in language unknown to his forefathers, 
says of the “majority” of these miracles, that they appear to 
his “logical understanding, PALPABLE FALSEHOODS.” (Be it 
remembered, that the sceptical side on this question is the 
orthodox one.) And with regard to the exceptional cases, he 
simply resolves “ prophecy” into “ presentiment,” and “ miracle” 
into “ wonder,”—a most felicitous translation, which only requires 
to be sanctioned (as it ought to be) by the dictionary, and by 
general usage, to settle the whole controversy about super- 
naturalism. But Mr. Gilfillan’s “logical understanding” does 
not betray him into heresy; and these etymological equivalents 
are used by him with the discrimination of a divine. 

Mr. Gilfillan does not seem to be actuated in his literary 
labours by a lofty purpose, and is consequently satisfied with 
showing off his rare gift of mixing up whatever he has in hand 
with bits of criticism and clerical gossip in a pedantic plum- 
pudding style, stamped with vulgarity in every line. There is 
no topic of the day which is not introduced into this volume, 
which concludes with a “presentiment” of the approaching 
advent (bodily!) of the Lord Jesus Christ, and with a penul- 
timate malediction on Emerson and Carlyle, who are accused of 
doing away with Christ! Carlyle is doubly damned, being, in 
addition to his other torments, consigned to the bottomless pit 
of literary ruin!—Carlyle, the only man capable of doing well 
the very work which this book does exceedingly ill. 

We should have applied the same remark to the life 
Biography. of Robert Burns, had not this work been undertaken, 
and, at length, worthily completed, by Robert Chambers,’ who 
had earned a certain right, as he had collected full materials, and 
possessed no mean qualification, to become ¢he biographer of 
Burns. No preceding attempt is either so copious in informa- 
tion, or accurate in its facts and figures,—qualities in which it 
cannot be excelled by any future effort, however the picture may 
be improved in brilliancy of colouring, and in that delicate radi- 
ance of ideality, which throws an indescribable charm over the 
work of an accomplished artist. The plan of the present work 
is peculiar, though by no means novel. There are only very 
few cases—and this is one of them—in which it could be adopted 
with advantage, or with propriety. When poems are so circum- 
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stantial in their original, and lyrical in character, as those of 
Burns, they may be said, with truth, to be part of the poet’s life. 
And with such truth, as cannot be said of a contemplative poet 
like Wordsworth, whose love for Nature was entirely different 
from Burns’s attachment to Locality. What scenes were to the 
one, places were to the other. We are familiar with the “ Land 
of Burns,” but we never hear of the “ Land of Wordsworth.” 
Hence Burns requires more circumstantial explanation. In this 
respect, he is like a Greek or Roman classic; and you can never 
understand him so well, as by reading his life, letters, and poems 
together. Never did anything, in the shape of literature, more 
fitly deserve the title of “ Remains ;:” it is only in keeping with 
their character, therefore, to have them arranged in a form ap- 
parently miscellaneous, but well adapted to serve the purpose 
of mutual illustration. Such was the object contemplated by the 
editor. In the preface, he remarks :— 


“Tt occurred to me—and I find that the same idea had latterly 
occurred to Allan Cunningham—that if the various compositions were 
strung in strict chronological order upon the memoir, they might be 
made to render up the whole light which they are qualified to throw 
upon the history of the life and mental progress of Burns, at the same 
time that a new significancy was given to them by their being read in 
connexion with the current of events and emotions which led to their 
production. Such is the plan here adopted, and the result is not merely 
a great amount of new biographical detail, but a new sense, efficacy, and 
feeling in what many would perhaps describe as hackneyed, the writings 
of the poet himself.” 


The great textual accuracy attained, is the result of the editor’s 
long experience in textual criticism, combined with a degree of 
labour “which seems surprising in regard to a poet who 
flourished only sixty years ago.” The tone of moral criticism 
adopted, meets with our hearty sympathy. The editor views 
the subject in the following light :— 


“As to the tone adopted regarding the morale of Burns, my wish 
has been, in a word, to write the truth with tenderness. To say that 
Burns was a man, is to say that he was not without infirmities. On 
this subject, there has been much error on both sides, and the very pro- 
minence given to the subject has involved an injustice. I feel, for my 
own part, no hesitation in showing Burns as the being of impulse and 
passion, subject, like other men, to occasional aberrations, which he 
actually was, but this in due subordination to the many admirable traits 
of character which shone in his life and writings. Regarding one whose 
brief career was one long hardship, relieved by little besides an ungain- 
ful excitement—who, during this singularly hapless career, did, on the 
whole, well maintain the grand battle of Will against Circumstance— 
who, strange to say, in the midst of his own poverty, conferred an 
inestimable and imperishable gift upon mankind—an Undying Voice 
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for their finest sympathies—stamping at the same time more deeply the 
divine doctrine of the fundamental equality of consideration due to all 
men—regarding such a one, justice might perhaps be contented with less, 
but it could not well demand more.” 

Next to Robert Burns, the most popular character in Scot- 
land is Mary Queen of Scots. The peasant and the princess 
possessed the common characteristic of rendering themselves 
obnoxious to the bigotry and conventionalism of their country, 
only to secure a reaction in their favour of deep and wide-spread 
sympathy from a people who were proud of the genius of the 
one and the beauty of the other, and who, in spite of their repu- 
tation for dogmatic piety, manifested such an intense interest in 
the distinctive virtues and vices of both, as could only proceed 
from kindred qualities, rendering unconscious homage to the 
genuine representatives of the national character. To this ill- 
fated queen, Miss Strickland devotes the new volume of the 
Royal Biographies.” It would have been well had the same 
moral tone been adopted in this work as in the preceding “ Life 
of Burns,” and it would have been sufficient for every honest 
purpose which the work can serve; but the author’s admiration 
of the “beauteous majesty” of Scotland is incompatible with a 
qualified milk-and-water sympathy. It is a religion with her— 
a sentiment of pure and undefiled Mariolatry. 


Genius _—" by such a sentiment cannot fail to produce 


a striking work. We exceedingly admire Miss Strickland’s tact. 
There is no digressive argumentation addressed to the judgment 
of her readers, but she gives throughout such a shape and colour 
to the narrative as will infallibly secure their sympathy. She 
promises to make her vindication clear and conclusive: she calls 
for an absolute acquittal, and will hear of no compromise. She 
gives vent to her womanly indignation against those writers who, 
believing in Mary’s guilt, find an excuse for her in “ the errors 
ofa French education, the levity of youth, the misfortune of 
being linked to an ill-conditioned boy-husband, the frailty of 
human nature, and the infatuation of a resistless passion for a 
bad man.” Confident that she has the verdict now in her own 
power, she presses it to an extreme. In all her actions it is 
“Innocent or guilty”—saint or sinner—angel or devil! On 
such finely edged principles it is impossible to write history, 
especially the Seen of Mary Stuart. An old Puritan de- 
fined a Christian to be a person who had in him a little 
of Christ, and a great deal of the devil. We suspect that 
this is the key to many an ambiguous character—the Queen 
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of Scots included, and that the rejected apology is more 
appropriate than the attempted vindication on the special 
question. It will ever be a sad and sorrowful tale, this destiny 
of a young, inexperienced gentlewoman, to struggle with the 
angry passions, bitter feuds, and dark intrigues, which had de- 
scended to her as a legacy from a former generation. Her 
traitorous nobles conspiring to sell her to her enemies, and 
fanatical sectaries cursing her by their gods,—she was but the 
moakery of a queen, as she felt when she asked “ Maister” John 
Knox whether he or she were sovereign of Scotland. The 
author is not particularly partial to that cankered old gospeller, 
and introduces with great effect the interviews which he had 
with Mary. There was little to choose between Pope and Pres- 
byter, so long as “ Maister John” stood sentry at the palace, and 
dealt out damnation in the pulpit. He had an unprincipled 
aristocracy to sustain him, and it served their purposes to let 
him bark so loudly. As in England, so in Scotland, church 
—- was the most substantial motive for church reform, and 

e example set by the crown in the one kingdom, was followed 
by the Lord James and his colleagues in the other. The ordi- 
nary historians of the Reformation have generally been ecclesi- 
astics, who could hardly be expected to give a view of the subject 
unfavourable to their own order and to the interests of religion. 
But the old varnish is wearing off, and the original pictures, 
when cleaned and retouched by such skilful artists as Miss 
Strickland, will present things in a new aspect. 

It is a work which (according to the John Cassell style of 
advertisement in which it is announced) “ may be placed without 
hesitation in the hands of readers of all ages.” ‘It contains,” 
according to the same authority, “a body of hitherto inedited 
facts, the most curious, as well as the most important, that have 
ever been condensed into a biographical narrative.” Miss 
Strickland’s popularity is too well established to require any 
puffing from her publishers. This is not the best book that ever 
was written, nor can its author take the first rank as an historian; 
but she has the art of collecting what is most picturesque in the 
old chroniclers, and of working up her “ notes and extracts” in a 
very graceful manner into a fresh and lively narrative, in a style 
plain and unaffected. 

In the volume just dismissed, there is an awkward attempt 
made to exhibit Queen Mary as a philanthropist and social 
reformer, because she introduced into Scotland a new branch of 
industry, which furnished support for some poor families. This 
was a peculiar kind of straw-plaiting which she had observed in 
France ; and Mary, with her poor straw-plaiters, becomes a pro- 
totype of Mr. Sidney Herbert and his “distressed needle~ 
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women.” Miss Strickland makes sadly too much of this interest- 
ing circumstance. When philanthropy is connected with a 
crown or a coronet, it is soon recognised; but when it appears in 
a homely, every-day form, in the services of a lady like Mrs. 
Chisholm, destitute alike of the wealth or the poverty which 
might associate those services with chivalry or religion, it is 
hardly romantic enough to be consecrated by Literature, at least 
till Time has lent “ enchantment to the view.” It gives us the 

reater pleasure, therefore, to call attention to the “ Memoirs of 

{rs. Chisholm,” and to commend the work to every friend of 
progress and every lover of humanity. Seldom, within the same 
space, have we met with so many facts throwing light upon 
human character, political ethics, and social and criminal reform. 
We have small respect for professional philanthropists in gene- 
ral, or for ladies of Mrs. Jellaby’s type in particular, but we 
should lay down no absolute rule upon the subject. There are 
circumstances which warrant a deviation from one’s usual and 
legitimate path, and the best justification of a well-meant but 
hazardous enterprise is its ultimate success. The perusal of 
this little book will show that Mrs. Chisholm has done more for 
the moral regeneration of the Australian colonies than all their 
clergy, with their four or five bishops to boot. She did, moreover, 
what they could not do—what you feel no one could have done 
but herself. Like other moral heroines, she seemed born just 
for that work which she did, and which waited for her to do it. 
Like others, too, whose work grew upon their hands, the begin- 
ning of her career was “a day of small things.” It may be said, 
indeed, to have begun early, for she played at colonization when 
a child, and she established a school of industry when in India 
—not for the blacks, but for the barracks—but this was only a 
preliminary training for her career in the colonies. The pursuit 
of health led her husband, who was an officer in the Indian 
army, to Sydney; and an incident in the life of an “ unpro- 
tected female” ere long opened her eyes to the frightful state of 
colonial society, and to the still more appalling condition of the 
poor immigrants, especially the females. It was estimated that, 
at the time Mrs. Chisholm commenced her labours in Sydney, 
there were in thatcity siz hundred females wandering about va 
tected and unprovided for! This, along with the evils which it 
involved, and the mismanagement which it revealed, she deter- 
mined to remedy—a state of things which no other person deemed 
it possible, or expedient to try to remedy. She proposed a 
“Female Emigrant’s Home,” or, rather, she established it, and 
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struggled with it, unaided, and under the most desponding cir- 
cumstances. The clergy doubted, the press hesitated, and the 
Governor regarded her as a “lady labouring under amiable 
delusions.” But she persevered, overcame all obstacles, and won 
universal respect. ‘Tle work she so earnestly coveted she got 
all to do. It devolved upon her to “ well govern, well feed, and 
well place,” thousands of immigrants. She became matrimonial 
agent for the entire colony. She undertook journeys of hun- 
dreds of miles into the interior, with the families under her 
charge. And such was the hospitality everywhere shown to 
her, that her personal expences, during seven years’ service in 
this kind of work, amounted to only li. 18s. 6d. Since her 
return to England, she has devoted herself to the promotion of 
Family Colonization in a manner which has commanded the 
confidence of all parties, while it has developed her extraordi- 
nary faculties for organization and government. A true, queenly 
woman, and by divine right, too! 

Biography is never so truce to its noble function as when thus 
employed in portraying the heroism of humble life, and in ele- 
vating the aristocracy of Nature into permanent power and 
enduring influence over mankind. An author whose sympathies 
move in this direction may be always sure of producing an in- 
teresting and useful work, when he selects for his subject the 
man of struggling genius and moral worth. Such a man was 
“Palissy the Potter,”"* whom Mr. Morley, in the true spirit of 
hero-worship, has introduced to the familiar acquaintance of the 
English reader. The work belongs to what may be termed the 
New School of pictorial composition. The style is lively, 
but diffuse. Too much attention is paid to contemporary 
characters and circumstances. Palissy’s writings are quoted 
too copiously. It is only Palissy the man—not Palissy the 
author —that is of any consequence to us now. It was an 
error, also, to eke out the deficiency of information about his 
early life, by mingling fiction with fact through several entire 
chapters ! Sear Palissy may have more fathered upon him than 
he was ever accountable for. Fictitious biography is not objec- 
tionable in itself, but it should always be in the shape of a bond 
Jide romance. The fictionist has a right of trespass upon the 
domain of the historian, but the law does not permit the latter 
to return the compliment. The privilege is as one-sided as the 
law of Yankee copyright. A violation of the rule may be 
allowable, in a slight degree, in the case of a Representative 
man, whose life is the reflection of his age; but Palissy was not 


” «The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes.” By Henry Morley. London: 
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such a man: he was remarkable rather for his individuality. 
Besides, a full-length portrait is not necessary to the complete- 
ness and harmony of art; and this picture of Palissy would 
have gained, rather than lost in effect, had he been represented 
emerging from the shade of obscurity in which his youth was 
spent, to the full lustre of that heroic struggle with adversity 
which glorified his manhood and immortalized his life. But 
the picture is an excellent one, nevertheless. For a first effort 
in this line, it indicates surprising maturity, and gives promise 
of greater achievements in this favourite branch of literature. 
There is a quiet modesty and quaint thoughtfulness of expres- 
sion about Mr. Morley’s writing which gains upon the reader. 
His remarks never swell into sermons, but fall like dewdrops, in 
fit season, and with fine effect. He does not make a text of his 
hero, and preach himself into a perspiration over it, like some 
of his contemporaries. Let him aim at greater compression, and 
his other good qualities will appear to more decided advantage. 
Were it of any use, we should tender the same advice to Mr. 
Jerdan, whose lazy, lumbering loquacity has filled up the mea- 
sure of his infirmities to the third volume.” Compression of 
one kind is resolved upon: either he or his readers have tired 
of the work, for instead of the promised six volumes, we are now 
to have only four. He has turned Turk at his reception by the 
Press, and takes refuge in the self-complacent belief, that the 
Literary Gazette, while in his hands, reached the perfection of 
journalism, and cannot be equalled by anything of the kind now! 
It ought to have been something good with such a brilliant band 
of contributors as are here said to have been attached to it. It 
is all the more surprising that this autobiography has so little to 
show for advantages so precious. Either Mr. Jerdan’s memory 
has failed him, or his friendships were not of a nature to yield 
pleasant and profitable reminiscences. A courteous flatterer 
may secure extensive recognition even from great and gifted 
individuals ; but the record of such connexions cannot be other- 
wise than heartless and insipid, lacking every element which can 
render it vitally interesting and morally impressive. 
ieteitead The gold-mania, and the interest excited in Aus- 
Topography. tralian emigration, besides giving birth to numerous 
guide-books, have occasioned the appearance of some 
large and important works. Such is Mr. Lancelott’s new work," 
which, like most other works on Australia, containing a topical 
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digest of information rather than diurnal memoranda, commences 
with a brief glance at the country generally, and at the progress 
of discovery round the coast, and within the interior of the great 
island-continent. Without much regard to order, there follow 
chapters on the aborigines, the zoology, the botany, the climate, 
agriculture, horticulture, vine-culture, topography, geology, and 
mineralogy of the three principal colonies. The diggings occup 
a prominent place in its pages; and, in addition to muc 
scientific information, the reader will be able to gather a very 
clear idea of social life among the colonists, in the towns as well 
as in the bush, and at the mines. 

Suffering from bad health himself, the author carefully inves- 
tigated the subject of climate; and, after comparing notes with 
the principal medical men in the country, he has arrived at the 
following results:—Immigrants arriving in the heyday of life 
may expect to die ten years sooner than they would in England. 
Persons, on the other hand, who have passed the meridian of 
life, will, in all probability, add ten or twenty years to their 
existence. The young arrive at maturity earlier than in 
England, especially the females. ‘The climate cures dyspepsia, 
checks a tendency to consumption, increases nervous debility, 
and apparently developes the latent seeds of insanity. On 
diseases of the kidneys it exercises a curative effect, renders 
those of the skin more virulent than in Britain, occasionally 
induces derangement of the liver, is baneful to the scrofulous, 
and beneficial to the gouty. During summer, ophthalmia, sore 
lips and mouths, and bilious and intermittent fevers occur. ‘The 
frequent and sudden changes of temperature often induce 
diarrhoea and dysentery. Considering their exposed life, the 
colonists are not much troubled with coughs or colds. With the 
exception of influenza, no cases of pestilential epidemic have 
occurred. A few cases of coup de soleil, or sun-stroke, occur every 
year during the hot weather; and sometimes a person dies from 
the bite m poisonous serpent. Of the climate generally he 
remarks :— 


“Many settlers, on first arriving in Australia, find the clearness of 
the air, the dazzling brightness of daylight, and the daily round of 
unceasing sunshine, monotonous and disagreeable, while the heat pro- 
duces more or less lassitude. These impressions and feelings are usually 
of short duration ; the eye adapts itself to the clear bright air, and, 
after the lapse of a few months, the body becomes inured to the high 
temperature, and henceforth suffers more from cold than heat. It 
is, however, by no means advisable for those who enjoy buoyant health 
in the cold, moist winter and spring of England, and suffer lassitude in 
the height of summer, to settle in Australia; for the climate, although 
highly salubrious in a general sense, is an extreme one—great dryness 
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and heat being its characteristics; and as the hot winds turn green 
leaves yellow, so they shrivel up those individuals whose physical confor- 
mation only fits them to dwell in more temperate climes. Persons who 
are not scrofulous, who suffer from cold and moisture, and are most 
healthful in hot weather, have nothing to fear from the climate of 
Australia. I know instances of such individuals, after a few years’ 
residence in the colonies, becoming quite robust and much invi- 
gorated.” 


Colonial life is diversified occasionally with bits of romance : 


“ Many, at holiday times, form pic-nic parties. They leave the city 
early in the morning, in a cart or chaise, retire to some mountain gully, 
perhaps twenty miles from Melbourne ; and there, by the side of a 
rippling creek, where the laughing jacquar wakes the wilderness with 
his wild ha, ha! and the glistening plumage of chattering, many- 
coloured parrots, sparkles in the sun like precious stones, take their 
homely but relished repast. They sit among these mountain wilds 
without fear of harm from man or beast, and surrounded by all the 
grandeur, the awful sublimity of uncultivated Nature, to breathe the 
pure invigorating air, that has never been contaminated by plague, 
cholera, or pestilence ; and listen to the thousand wild harmonies, from 
the wild screech of the cockatoo to the loud flump, flump ! of the hidden 
frog, or the numerous strange sounds emitted by the many curiously- 
formed, richly-dyed insects, flitting by ; all so new, so wild, so curious, 
that you fancy yourself in a land of sprites and fairies ! 

“And then the journey home by moonlight, among those mountain 
gullies, is most imposing, awakening, as it does, all the feelings of awe 
and devotion experienced on visiting a cathedral, or the ruins of an old 
castle ; the bright moon lighting up the perpendicular rocky mass on 
one side, gives it the appearance of a mighty battlement touching the 
sky, all in ruins ; while the mountains on the opposite side resemble 
wild, scowling entrances to unearthly caverns; and it requires no 
stretch of the imagination to convert the shadows around into monsters 
and fiends from another world.” 


But Sidney’s “ Three Colonies of Australia,” is the book of 
books for the emigrant, and for all who feel interested in Anti- 
podal affairs. We have read many—we may say, nearly all the 
books that have been published, from first to last, on that country 
—but for a clear, comprehensive, succinct narrative of its poli- 
tical progress—for fulness of information about its various 
products and resources—and for graphic sketches of social life, 
we know of no work equal to this. Mr. Sidney has made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the minutest details of its 
physical and industrial history, and seems ignorant of nothing 
which could render his book useful to the emigrant, or instructive 

* “The Three Colonies of Australia.” By Samuel Sidney. With numerous 
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tothe general reader. It is divided into three parts: the His- 
torical, the Descriptive, and the Practical—relating respectively 
to the past, the present, and the future. The first part is the 
most important, and the most carefully executed. It is not 
a mere chronological retrospect, but what we may call a sociolo- 
gical review, informed with a philosophical grasp of thought 
which strings together its vast body of facts in such a way as to 
constitute it, what it claims to be, “areview of the Art of 
Colonization.” 

Throughout this survey, he loses no opportunity of “ showing 
up” Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield and his theories. The 
truest description, indeed, of Mr. Sidney’s own views would be 
summed up in the term anti-Wakefieldism. His opposition is, 
in the main, just; but it leads him not only to ignore many 
excellencies in that gentleman’s plans, but to depreciate his 
genius, and, we may add, his services in the great cause with 
which his name is indelibly associated. Mr. Sydney allows his 
prejudice to depreciate in the same way “the notorious Dr. 
Lang,” who must be admitted (we know nothing of his private 
character or motives) to deserve well of his adopted country, for 
his strenuous advocacy of its rights, and for his zealous endea- 
vours to further its industrial development. And, should 
Australia become—as there is every likelihood of its becoming 
—a land of cotton, as well as of wool and of gold, it Will be his 
destiny to rank with Mr. M‘Arthur and Mrs. Chisholm, as one 
of the greatest benefactors of the colony. ‘To the individuals 
just named ample justice is done; but the principle of “ honour 
to whom honour is due,” should have been applied with more 
impartiality. 

Apropos of emigration, there is a very amusing description of 
the state of feeling in Germany on this subject, in an interesting 
little work on the historical topography of Franconia.” Not 
remembering to have seen any similar allusion to the subject by 
continental travellers, we quote it :— 


“ Halting to partake of a noon-day meal at Gefrees, a caricature 
sheet was brought to us, ‘The Village Barber, a paper published in 
Saxony, in imitation of ‘Punch’ and the ‘Charivari.’ The jests were 
coarse and irreverent, two characteristics of German free-thinking; but 
one of them may be retailed as a good specimen of German wit, and 
but too true in its signification. A peasant comes into the presence of 
a government official, with his hat under his arm, and a book in his 
hand. ‘So,’ says the official, ‘ he will forsake his fatherland, and be off 
to America; what has induced him to think of such a thing? ‘A 





16 « A Historical Tour in Franconia, in. the Summer of 1852.” By Charles 
Tylor. Brighton: Folthorp. 1852. 
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book, Mr. Steward,’ replies the husbandman. ‘A book,’ cries the 
steward; ‘what book? ‘One that has cost me a great deal of money,’ 
answers the farmer. ‘ Let me see it,’ is the reply; and the husbandman 
hands up to the officer the Tax Book!” 


The tour described in this volume was made through a part 

of Germany anciently called Francenia, but now composing 
art of the kingdom of Bavaria. As it includes such places as 

Wirzburg and Nuremberg, “it contains relics of early German 
characters and events of singular interest, which have been 
hitherto somewhat neglected by travellers and topographers.” 

However desirous we may be of making our biblio- 
graphical survey as comprehensive as possible, we 
cannot pretend to universality in the department of Fiction, and 
as, with the exception of Thackeray’s “ Esmond,” which we 
reserve for notice in a future number, there is no instance of 
pre-eminent merit among the new novels of the quarter, we 
could hardly make a selection on any fair ground of discrimi- 
nation. Hence we prefer the alternative of total omission, and 
await the harvest of the coming months, in which we are pro- 
mised a new work by the authoress of “ Jane Eyre.” 

The “ Poet’s Corner” has always occupied a place 
in our private programme of the quarter’s literature, 
but the difficulty is to find poets to fill it. The poets of sorrow, 
however, have lately been giving musical utterance to the 
national mourning for the late Duke of Wellington, and foremost 
among them is the Poet Laureate with his beautiful Ode.” 
Critics differ in their opinion upon this production, and there is 
some difficulty in dealing with it on objective principles of cri- 
ticism. It may be a fancy on our part, but it seems to us that 
its construction and movement are strikingly in unison with a 
funereal pageant. Line after line seems to correspond to the 
successive steps in the procession—now regular, then irregular; 
now a pause, then an advance. Others, again, re-echo the toll- 
ing bell, and “the roll of muffled drums.” The difference 
between this dirge and “In Memoriam” is noticeable. The 
quiet monotony of the latter, such as befits individual grief, is 
changed here into the loud polytony (to coin a corresponding 
term), which symbolizes the “pomp and circumstance” of a 
public funeral, and the tumultuous outburst of a national lamen- 
tation. Its tone is eminently national and noble. Nelson’s 
apostrophe is very striking. It is a Biblical imitation (see Isaiah, 
xiv. 12, and Ixiii. 1.), but it is a very happy one, and appro- 


Fiction. 


Poetry. 





7 “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington.” By Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. London: Moxon, 1852. 
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priately introduces “ the greatest soldier” to his last resting-place 
beside “ the greatest sailor,” in England or the world. 

A little volume of Poems by Miss B. R. Parkes,’* contains 
some genuine poetry. The pieces are of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, but they are characterized by a spiritual vein of senti- 
ment, which seeks to penetrate the symbolisms of nature, and to 
interpret its living voice, in language graceful and melodious, 
She belongs to the contemplative school, and in some of her 
pieces reminds us of Emerson. 





42084, 
TOUS 


Art. X.—ConTemMporARY LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


MONG recent importations there are are only two 

works that can with propriety find a place under 
this head, viz., “ Brownson’s Essays,”' and the third volume of 
the “ Great Harmonia;”* representing the two extremes of theo- 
logical opinion in America, Brownsorr being the great champion 
of Rome, and Davis the leading “medium” of Nature’s new 
“ Revelation.” 

Brownson is better known to us as the author of “ Charles 
Elwood; or, the Infidel Converted ;” a little work written while 
its author was a disciple or professor of New England Trans- 
cendentalism, but characterised rather by that logical dogmatism 
which leads a man to become indifferently an atheist or a papist, 
than by that intuitive sagacity and calm reflection which con- 
stitutes him a votary of truth. Referring to his past history, he 
informs us that he was born in a Protestant community, of Pro- 
testant parents, and was brought up a Presbyterian. He then 
became successively a Universalist and a Unitarian, circum- 
navigating the go Bess world, and finally, casting anchor 
within the haven of the Catholic Church. He expresses him- 
self satisfied with his present position, and has “no desire to 
change it.” “Conviction,” he says, “not desperation, led me 
into the Church, and I have found a thousand times more than 
I expected.” But, whatever he may have found in the Church, 
the reader will hardly experience the same agreeable disappoint- 
ment as to what he will find in these “ Essays.” And of this he 
is duly warned. “From first to last I think and write as a man 


Theology. 





8 « Poems.” By B: R. Parkes. London: John Chapman. 1852. 

1 “Essays and Reviews, chiefly on Theology, Politics, and Socialism.” By 
O. A. Brownson, LL.D. 1852. 

2 «The Great Harmonia.” Vol. L{I. The Seer. 1852. 
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many centuries behind his age.” We admire the zaiveté of this 
confession as well as the submissive humility which prompts a 
man who “asserts his liberty in his practice,” to submit his 
articles before being printed in his Review to the censorship of 
the priesthood, and who will be “most happy to correct any 
error of any sort they may contain the moment it is brought 
authoritatively to his notice.” ‘It is not my province to teach; 
all that I am free to do is to reproduce with scrupulous fidelity 
what I am taught.” Such thorough abdication of manhood 
must be flattering to Catholic authority, but it is only possible 
where there is an absence of manly qualities, and can only be 
true in the author’s case, as a literary man, in proportion to his 
lack of genius. For it is a necessity with every one endowed 
with this divine gift, to be “a law unto himself,” or (to use 
another Biblical expression) to be “ under the law” to Nature. 
Men of literary genius are often welcomed as the defenders, but 
they generally prove the ruin, of any system of an arbitrary or 
artificial nature. Gioberti and Lammenais were no friends of 
the papacy. Father Newman, though apparently more docile, 
is not in reality less swayed by his own individuality. Autho- 
rity, when speaking through him, speaks philosophically: in 
other words, he accepts it on his own terms. Disraeli stands in 
the same relation to Conservatism. Such men are nothing if not 
original. In their hands Romanism becomes rational, and 
Conservatism a synonym for progress. Professing to obey their 
respective parties, they in fact appropriate them, and, by staking 
their existence upon a theory, surrender them to public opinion. 
The parties under such leadership may retain their former 
names, but they have changed their former character. ‘The 
literary leader of the American Catholics, Dr. Brownson, 
has not equal ability to the men we have named, and this alone 
ee him from doing equal damage to his own cause. ‘This 
iterary championship of superannuated systems is one of the 
signs of the times—very cheering to the lover of progress. To 
defend old opinions by new methods is in itself a mighty inno- 
vation, and to reconcile the dogmas of authority to the dictates 
of reason is equivalent to making them change places; tradi- 
tionalism is shifting its position, and virtually giving up the 
contest. This will appear in good time. Dr. Newman’s 
“Theory of Development” aimed a mortal blow at Catholicism, 
and “ Butler’s Analogy” will yet prove the weakness of ortho- 
doxy. In an evil hour, the one appealed to the law of progress, 
and the other to the analogy of nature. On such fertile fields 
it was easy to have a choice of flowers, but there are plenty left 
for others to pluck. 

The “Great Harmonia” is an instance at hand. The ana- 
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logy of nature is the source whence its teachings are derived, 
= | the foundation on which they rest. And the more closely 
it harmonizes with nature, the more powerfully it testifies against 
tradition. Identifying the natural and the human with the 
divine, it resolves the super-natural into the anti-natural, and 
soon makes an end of both. It is not a work which is likely to 
find unqualified acceptance in any quarter, for the author’s 
analogical faculty is so fertile, and preponderates so greatly, that 
you must take the crop as it grows—the chaff with the wheat— 
and let your understanding winnow it for yourself. Its peculiar 
principles were explained in a previous number of this “ Review,”* 
to which we beg to refer the reader who may be curious on the 
subject, and it is for such only that the work is intended. Like 
all works of a similar character, it contains much that will 
excite a smile or even a sneer; but no person whose mind 
is at once curious and cautious, speculative and reverent, can fail 
toread it with benefit. ‘Standing in the vestibule of creation,” 
says the author, “ we are capable of comprehending but a small 
amount of the truths connected with our present and future 
existence. But it is truly believed,-that the volume here pre- 
sented will extend the reader’s survey of life, and add many 
rainbow tints to those familiar thoughts which every age has 
done something toward developing.” 

The present volume is intended to throw light on “ the entire 
phenomena of Psychology, Clairvoyance, and Inspiration.” It 
is in the form of lectures, and is less oracular in tone, and more 
logical in its general texture than its predecessors. The author 
is making marked progress as a thinker and as a teacher. He is 
throwing off much of his former obscurity and affectation, and 
speaks more in the every-day language of the world, and gives 
evidence of a widening experience of its affairs. There is, con- 
sequently, a greater degree of self-consciousness about him, 
exercising a subduing influence over all his utterances. In his 
Lecture on “The Authority of the Harmonial Philosophy,” he 
endeavours to define his position. It is “ peculiar,” but “ mainly 
misinterpreted.” Authority rests only in Truth, and Truth is to 
be found only in Nature, and Nature is to be interpreted only 
by Reason. “God lives in Nature; therefore, when we study 
Nature, we study God; therefore, too, in proportion as we com- 
agree Nature, in the same proportion we comprehend God. 

he terms Revelation and Development are synonymous. 
Hence, when we examine the Developments of Nature, we examine 
the Revelations of Nature.” In another Lecture on a cognate 
topic, he defines and illustrates the various standards of autho- 
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rity in different ages. In the Savage Age, the authorities are 
Desire and Fear. In the Barbarian Age, they become Strength 
and Mystery. In the Patriarchal Age, they are Position and 
Title. In the Present Age, which is the age of Civilism, Au- 
thority springs from Doctrine and Wealth. In the Coming 
Age, there will be no Authority but Nature and Reason—Nature 
the great exponent of God, and Reason the great exponent of 
Nature—these will constitute the supreme authority upon all 
things which pertain to man and his maker. 
Ethics) 1! hough America is not deficient in theological authors, 
and can boast of at least one metaphysical genius in 
Jonathan Edwards, she has not as yet produced any distinguished 
writer in ethical philosophy. Dr. Wayland and Dr. Lieber are 
the only names that occur to us in this department, but, though 
both are eminently qualified for this kind of work, the former 
has merely attempted an improved edition of Paley, and the 
latter has restricted himself to a particular branch of the subject 
—viz., that of Political Ethics. A posthumous little work by 
Dr. Alexander, of Princeton,’ has recently been added to this 
meagre list, which, though not aspiring to the dignity of a trea- 
tise, forms a most compact and convenient text-book. It is 
similar in origin and design, though inferior in analytical and 
expository ability to Dr. Wayland’s “ Elements.” It is, however, 
more elementary in its character, confining itself to the elucida- 
tion of fundamental principles, without entering into the discus- 
sion of practical duties. It is also more strictly scientific in its 
form. ‘The author has had a clear perception of the limits of 
his subject, and has not aimed at making it a manual of “the 
whole duty of man.” Regarding it, moreover, as a science, he 
does not po out the conclusions of reason by the “ light of reve- 
lation!” It is a calm, clear stream of abstract reasoning, flowing 
from a thoughtful, well-instructed mind, without any parade of 
logic, but with an intuitive simplicity and directness which gives 
an almost axiomatic force. From this characteristic we could 
almost have conjectured what is stated in the Preface, that the 
study of Ethical Philosophy was the author’s favourite pursuit 
for at least threescore years, and that for forty years it formed a 
branch of academic instruction in connexion with his theological 
course. As the work is didactic, and not polemical, there is 
seldom any reference to the opinions of others, though there is 
no affected avoidance of controversy, and, on the other hand, 
nothing but fairness towards an opponent. “ Amidst a life of 


perpetual reading, of which he held the spoils in his memory 





3 “Outlines of Moral Science.” By Archibald Alexander, D.D., Late Pro- 
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with singular exactness and tenacity, he persevered in secking 
and presenting truth with the minimum of quoted aid. This 
quality of his thinking will be all the rather obvious in a treatise 
like the present, which, as an epitome of extended results, neces- 
sarily leaves out a thousand particulars of the process and all the 
lighter play of illustration.” 
History, , ‘4n elaborate history of the revolutionary movement 
“in the Austrian dominions in 1848, characterized by the 
fulness and accuracy of its information, as well as by the impar- 
tiality of its judgment, from the pen of an American citizen,* 
whose official position at Vienna, during that eventful period, gave 
him unequalled opportunities both for observation and research, 
commends itself at once as a work of some interest and import- 
ance. Mr. Stiles has turned his advantages to good account, 
and shows himself in every way qualified for such an undertaking. 
Careful and conscientious in his statements, he writes with the 
sober solemnity of a witness upon oath. He does not betray the 
slightest prejudice against monarchy; nor, on the other hand, 
can it be said that he is hostile to republicanism. ‘This may appear 
strange language to employ in reference to one who is himself a re- 
publican; but itisthe only language that can appropriately describe 
the attitude, not of personal indifference, but of official neutrality, 
which is assumed and maintained throughout the work. Mr. Stiles, 
at the solicitation of Kossuth, offered to mediate between Hungary 
and Austria; and the attitude of courtesy of the Prince, and of 
condescension to his protegé, assumed on that occasion in the 
presence of Schwarzenberg, seems to have been stereotyped on 
the spot, and to have stamped its impression upon the history 
before us. For its impartiality often degenerates into a tone of 
cold, dignified diplomacy, which takes the spirit out of the nar- 
rative. In order to secure accuracy, a historian is not called 
upon to suppress his personal sympathy. 

He recognises three distinct parties in the revolutionary 
struggle, viz., “the government party, or monarchists; the 
radicals, or reckless agitators; and the intelligent or moderate 
reformers.” As to the sentiments and designs entertained by 
the “ radicals,” one of the “most talented” of their leaders in 
Vienna said to the author, “we wish no such republic as you 
have in the United States; we wish something original; we 
wish a government where there shall not only be an equality of 
rights and of rank, but an equality of property and an equality 
of everything.” Another leading radical, “one of the cele- 


* « Austria in 1848-49: being a —— of the late Political Movements in 


Vienna, Milan, Venice, and Prague ; with details of the Campaigns of Lombardy 
and Novara; a Full Account of the Revolution in Hungary, &e.” By William H. 
Stiles, late Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States at Vienna. 2 vols. 1852. 
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brated council of Fifty-two, to whom for a season was committed 
all the affairs of the German Confederation,” remarked to him: 
** Sir, the only course left to us is to raise the guillotine, and to 
keep it in constant and active operation; our — watchword 
should be, ‘ Blood, blood, blood and the more blood that flows, 
the sooner shall we attain our liberties!” The great lesson, he 
thinks, which the Revolution has taught Europe is, “ that con- 
stitutional freedom must be gained by degrees, not by one 
desperate and sudden effort.” This is cold comfort to our 
democratic heroes, and a strange conclusion for one to come to 
whose own country gained its freedom only by “a desperate 
effort,” but, nevertheless, it is probably the wisest lesson for the 
people to learn, if they would only learn it. With nations as 
with individuals, physical development is the basis of mental 
growth, and material prosperity is the pathway to independence. 
In other words, social progress must precede political reform; 
national regeneration is the only safe and legitimate means of 
accomplishing a national revolution. No class in society ever 
acquired influence by the soundness of its abstract principles 
until it claimed consideration by the weight of its material 
interests. Every additional mill in Lancashire has increased its 
political power in England. And from first to last, the growth 
of English liberty has kept pace with the growth of certain 
interests, which no government could dare to trifle with. 
Absolutism can exist only in an impoverished country. In a 
great commercial country like our own, or like America, the 
government must be the servant, and not the master, of its com- 
mercial interests. Nicholas himself could only govern England 
by conforming to the necessities of his position, overcome by 
the mightier magnetism of the contending mass. The inven- 
tions of Watt and Arkwright have secured us against despotism 
or conquest more effectually than the victories of Nelson or 
Wellington. And Count Széchényi was doing more to revolu- 
tionize and emancipate Hungary by making roads, building 
bridges, and introducing manufactures, than Kossuth, by making 
speeches, organizing armies, and winning battles. ‘This har- 
monizes with that process of “ levelling upwards” which should 
henceforth be the watchword of all wise and earnest reformers. 
Mr. Stiles reviews, with high appreciation, the conduct and 
“Herculean labours” of Kossuth during the struggle with 
Austria, but blames him severely for the closing act of his 
administration. ‘“ What explanation,” he asks, “can be given 
of the act, by which, at this essential climax of his country’s 
fortunes, he abandoned his post, and without any guarantee 
whatever, intrusted a power which was not his to bestow, to @ 
soldier whom he had repeatedly declared unworthy of confi- 
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dence, and then sought his personal safety among the hereditary 
enemies of his country? i there any new light to be thrown 
on this wretched termination; or is it to be inferred that the 
orator, the statesman, the man of genius, was unequal to the 
fierce conflict of arms; and that, overawed, subdued and stunned 
by the storm he had himself aroused, he shrunk from the blast, 
and was as unable to protect his own fame as to defend the 
fortunes of his country?” The case is here presented in its 
most unfavourable aspect. If Kossuth acted illegally in con- 
ferring supreme power upon Gorgey, there are emergencies 
which enthrone moral right above legal sanction, and which call 
= a man to act simply because it so happens that he can act. 
ossuth may on that occasion have looked upon himself as 
placed in such an emergency. If, as we cannot however 
suppose, he foresaw that Gdérgey would betray his country, 
it was perhaps the best policy to permit what he felt it 
impossible to prevent; and if it was an unfortunate termina- 
tion of the struggle for Hungary, it was an ignoble one for 
Austria. To the share of the invaders and traitors com- 
bined there would fall only the execration of mankind, while 
the betrayed would be saved the discouragement of defeat, 
and be regarded with sympathy if not with admiration. But it 
is more probable that Kossuth gave way to Gérgey, and retired 
from the scene in the full hope (and not an ungrounded one 
either), that, as Gérgey was bent on achieving undivided glory, 
he would now, when every competitor was removed, even if he 
had already meditated treachery, change his purpose, and do of his 
own will and pleasure, and for his own glory, what he would 
never have done in obedience to authority, or under the impulse 
of patriotism. This appeal to Gérgey’s vanity failed, probably 
because too late, and not because he was proof against its power. 
The circumstances admit of such an explanation; and, at all 
events, the problem cannot be solved by imputing absolute 
cowardice to Kossuth, on the one hand, or absolute villany to 
Gérgey, on the other. 
Regraphy. ; The recent death of the venerable Professor Pop- 
kin, of Harvard University, has been followed by 
“A Memorial,”* containing selections from his Academic 
Lectures and Pulpit discourses, with a Biographical sketch by 
his successor in office, Professor Felton. Dr. Popkin, or “ Old 
Pop,” as he was familiarly called, was a character. He belonged 
to the “old school” of teachers, now an extinct species in 





5 « A Memorial of the Rev. John Snelling Popkin, D.D., late Elist Professor 
of Greek Literature in Harvard University.” Edited by C. C. Felton, his 
Successor in Office. 1852. 
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America, as they nearly are in Britain. In his youth he had an 
old-fashioned education himself. We smile at the recollection 
of our own initiation into classical studies, as we read of him 
“committing to memory Cheever’s Accidence, with the list of 
irregular verbs at the end; a nomenclator in Latin and English; 
then the Syntax of Ward’s Grammar in Latin.” ‘ These were 
dry morsels,” he remarks, “but haply wholesome and nutritive.” 
His father, seeing him to be “a lad of parts,” sent him to 
Harvard to study for the ministry. There he distinguished him- 
self by his diligence in study, and radicalism‘in politics. On 
becoming a clergyman, he continued to drill himself in Greek 
—frightening his landlord by his habit of walking his chamber, 
and reading aloud, or repeating ore rotundo, long passages 
from his beloved Homer. His zeal for the classics at length 
procured him the appointment to the Greek chair at Har- 
vard, which suited him better than the pulpit. He filled 
this office from 1815 to 1833, spending his declining years in 
retirement, till his death in January last, at the advanced age of 
eighty. 

As one of the old school, Dr. Popkin was a thorough peda- 
gogue—a grammar and dictionary man, in whose eyes a good 
memory was of more importance than a strong understanding 
or warm imagination. He was more memorable for his eccen- 
tricities than for his endowments as a teacher. He was shy in 
his manner, curt in his speech, and methodical in his actions. 
He was a capital subject for caricature, and, at the same time, 
an object of universal respect. He was a man of keen humour 
himself; though his temperament was also tinged with melan- 
choly, owing to his nervous excitability and solitary life. He 
was never married. There was a tradition that, while a student, 
there was one to whose attractions he was not insensible. “ Half 
a century afterwards, on the death of an estimable and venerable 
lady, Dr. Popkin, contrary to the long fixed habits of his life, 
attended her funeral, and followed her, im his carriage, to the 
grave. Perhaps some lingering memory of an early dream of 
romance, untold at the time, but unforgotten afterwards, may 
still have dwelt in that lonely heart.” As happens with regard 
to all similar characters, the law of mythical development was 
at work in giving circulation to abundance of anecdotes, some of 
which are here related, though admitted to be apocryphal. As 
we wish to extract one good anecdote of him, we select the 
following, as both good and true, resting upon the authority of 
his biographer :— 

“T was in the habit of calling to see him in his study, and never 
without receiving amusement, delight, and instruction ; and I now 
regret that I made no effort to preserve a record of the rare peculiarities 
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of his genial conversation. I will mention, however, one incident of 
the olden time, that occurred in a visit of mine to the doctor, which 
will be understood and relished by those who knew him. Some friend had 
sent me a few bottles of Greek wine, labelled, ‘EXAnvexde oivoc. Thinking 
the doctor might be pleased to see and taste the long-descended offspring 
of the grape of Anacreon, I took one of them with me, and called at his 
house, telling him what I had brought. He examined the label curi- 
ously, repeated the Greek words several times, walking a!l the while 
rapidly round the room, as if he almost fancied himself transported 
back to the Heroic Age ; then went to a closet, and brought out a rusty 
cork-screw, with two old-fashioned wine-glasses. Having drawn the 
cork, with considerable difficulty, he filled the glasses, handed one to 
me across the table, on which lay an open volume of the Iliad, and, 
standing at his full height, gravely proposed, ‘The memory of Homer.’ 
The toast to the old Ionian was drunk standing, with a hearty good-will 
in the presence of his portrait, and many editions of his works— 
perhaps the only time such a ceremony has ever taken place this side 
the classical ages.” 

Hawthorne’s “ Life of General Pierce,”* belongs to that 
mongrel species of literature called “ political biography.” It 
does its author no credit. We should not deem it worthy of 
notice did we not wish to give emphatic expression to our 
regret that Hawthorne should have written it. Not that we 
object to him using his pen in political discussion, for he is an 
American citizen as well as an author. He is, moreover, one of 
the General’s former fellow-students at college, and might have 
been prompted by a noble and magnanimous desire to do justice 
to an old friend, whose sudden celebrity exposed him to the 
risk of crucifixion between hostile abuse and partisan praise. 
But we discover nothing noble in the work itself—nothing to 
indicate that it is not the production of a partisan who has been 
paid for the job. The writer is clearly out of his element; his 
genius forsakes him; and his usual thoughtfulness is replaced by 
declamatory panegyric. Franklin Pierce may deserve all the 
compliments here paid to him; but what excites our surprise is, 
that a writer so discriminating as Hawthorne usually is, should 
deal in compliments at all. 

“We wish to know what time she got up in the morning, and 
what sort of stockings she wore,”—so Carlyle is reported to have 
said in reference to Margaret Fuller to one of that lady’s friends ; 
and in that wish Carlyle was only expressing what nearly every 
one feels respecting celebrated characters with whom they have 
no personal acquaintance. Catering to this latent curiosity, Mr. 
Putnam has produced (instead of another volume of “ Home 
Beauties”) a handsomely illustrated work on the “ Homes of 
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American Authors.”” The idea has apparently been suggested 
by William Howitt’s “ Homes and Haunts of the British Poets:” 
at any rate, it forms a beautiful counterpart to that work. Be- 
sides the engravings of the Authors’ Homes, there are fac-similes 
of their handwriting, with anecdotes touching their manner of 
life. The authors he has housed, autographed, and anecdoted, in 
this volume, are—Audubon, Paulding, Irving, Bryant, Bancroft, 
Dana, Prescott, Miss Sedgwick, Cooper, Edward Everett, Emer- 
son, Simms, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Webster, Kennedy, and 
Lowell. The anecdoters are Curtis (The Howadji), Tucker- 
man, Bryant, Griswold, and others. 

The first impression made by glancing through this work is, 
tat American authors are a very prosperous race, and that 
literature, like everything else, must be a thriving business in the 
New World. These homes, though some of them are constructed 
of wood, have a substantial and picturesque appearance, gene- 
rally ‘“‘embowered amid elms and oaks” in the quiet country, or 
pleasant suburb. Washington Irving lives on the banks of his 
favourite Hudson, on a spot which his own pen had rendered 
classic ground. His house commands a fine panoramic view of 
the noble river and surrounding country. Bryant, on the other 
hand, has chosen a residence more strictly rural, embosomed 
among trees, and standing on a gentle elevation, at the foot of 
which there is a miniature lake, with a basket-work bridge over 
the strait, and boats here and there rippling its calm surface. 
Dana, again, prefers the open sea, with the ocean spray of the 
Atlantic dashing upon his windows. Prescott’s summer retreat 
is similarly situated on the furthest headland on the coast. “It 
is the coldest spot,” he says, “ in New England,” and has a most 
dismal aspect, but he has two other houses besides to pick and 
choose from. Emerson and Hawthorne, as is well known, live 
at Concord, near Boston. It is a quiet New England town, 
with a few white houses, and two or three spires shooting up 
amid the trees. Emerson has himself described the character of 
the scenery in his Essay on “ Nature.” His house is a plain, 
square, white building, on the road-side. To this was attached 
a small estate of two acres—now increased to nine. The land, 
originally bare, is now shaded with trees ; but the poet, it seems, 
is no farmer, notwithstanding the agricultural enthusiasm which 
characterized the Boston literati a few years ago. Mr. Emer- 
son’s library is “a simple square room, not walled with books 
like the den of a literary grub, nor merely elegant like the orna- 
mental retreat of a dilettante. The books are arranged upon 








7 “Homes of American Authors: comprising Anecdotal, Personal, and 
Descriptive Sketches.” By Various Writers. 1853. 
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plain shelves, not in architectural book-cases, and the room is 
hung with a few choice engravings of the greatest men.” 

Emerson has many visitors, and “there have even been 
attempts at something more formal and club-like than the chance 
conversations of occasional guests, one of which will certainly be 
recorded nowhere but upon these pages.” It was a complete 
failure, and the writer’s account of it is very amusing :— 


“T went, the first Monday evening, very much as Ixion may have 
gone to his banquet. The philosophers sat dignified and erect. There 
was a constrained, but very amiable silence, which had the impertinence 
of a tacit inquiry, seeming to ask, ‘ Who will now proceed to say the 
finest thing that has ever been said? It was quite involuntary and 
unavoidable, for the members lacked that fluent social genius without 
which a club is impossible. It was a congress of oracles on the one 
hand, and of curious listeners upon the other. I vaguely remember that 
the Orphic Alcott invaded the Sahara of silence with a solemn ‘saying,’ 
to which, after due pause, the honourable member for blackberry pas- 
times responded by some keen and graphic observation, while the 
Olympian host, anxious that so much good material should be spun into 
something, beamed smiling encouragement upon all parties. But the 
conversation became more and more staccato. Miles Coverdale, a 
statue of night and silence, sat, a little removed, under a portrait of 
Dante, gazing imperturbably upon the group; and as he sat in the 
shadow, his dark hair, and eyes, and suit of sables, made him, in that 
society, the black thread of mystery which he weaves into his stories, 
while the shifting presence of the Brook Farmer played like heat- 
lightning around the room. I recal little else but a grave eating of 
russet apples by the erect philosophers, and a solemn disappearance 
into night. The club struggled through three Monday evenings.” 


Miles Coverdale’s home, for three years, was the “ Old 
Manse,” though it seems to be a disputed point in Concord 
whether, during those years, it was inhabited at all. He was 
never seen in the village, but bent his course direct to the river, 
where he was sure of solitude. In this river, it was his favourite 
habit to bathe every evening, after night-fall. His love of soli- 
tude and silence would befit an Indian Yogi. The writer says 
that the first time he met him (at a tea-party at Emerson's) 
not a word passed his lips during the whole evening! He has 
been with him for hours on the river, enjoying his silence as 
something “ most social.” He knows of only one “ call” in which 
Hawthorne was involved, and that was from Emerson and a 
friend. “It was a vague ghost of the Monday evening club.” 
The two visitors sat upright in their chairs—each like “a Roman 
Senator.” The host is compared to “a Dacian king,” and “ sat 
perfectly still,” while “the call went on!” 

Hawthorne was absent for six years from Concord (having 
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been appointed Collector of Customs at Salem during the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Polk) but has now returned—not to the old Manse, 
but to a romantic-looking house, formerly occupied by Alcott. 
He calls it “ the Wayside ;” and already it has secured for itself a 
name among the high places of the earth, by being the house in 
which he wrote the “ Blithedale Romance.” 

A second volume to complete this American Valhalla is pro- 
mised next year. 

It may be proper to notice here a work on “ Anglo- 
American Literature and Manners,”* written by a 
Frenchman, and translated and published in America. It does 
for the literary and social characteristics of America what the 
elaborate work of M. De Tocqueville did for its political insti- 
tutions. He does not appear to have visited America himself, 
but he is familiar with their “two or three thousand men of 
genius in prose and verse,” and seems to know the names at 
least of their “three hundred best poets.” He has also read the 
‘sixty odd volumes” of Dickens, Marryatt, and other travellers 
(English and European) in the States, by means of which “one 
can see America without going there.” ‘“ How,” he adds, “can 
any phase of North America escape you, helped as you are by a 
German doctor, a Swedish diplomatist, an American novelist, a 
priest, a historian, a writer of statistics, not to mention a lady 
novelist, a sailor, a cavalry captain, a writer on manners, and a 
playwright?” There is, certainly, no lack of materials; and it 
is due to our author to say, that he has thoroughly mastered 
them. He understands his subject—-feels raya inte- 
rested in it—and dashes along in a light and lively style, scin- 
tillating wit and wisdom on the wide range of topics passed 
in review. 

Fiction Slave tales continue to be the literary staple among 

' the products of the American press. Uncle-Tomism 
has had its day; and now comes anti-Uncle-Tomism. There 
are two sides te every story: and most assuredly, in fiction, at 
least, there are two sides to slavery. No wonder the ladies of 
England are so interested in “those dear blacks,”—they are 
indeed interesting creatures, living im “peace and affection,” 
precisely as Mr. Hawthorne describes them. It was exceedingly 
naughty of Mrs. Stowe to represent them differently. It never 
was her privilege to live at the South, and how could she know? 
If she had seen “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it is,”® she would have 


Criticism. 


8 “ Anglo-American Literature and Manners.” From the French of Philarete 
Chasles, Professor in the College of France. 1852. 

® “Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it is; or, Life at the South: being Narratives, 
Scenes, and Incidents, in the Real ‘ Life of the Lowly.’*” By W. L. G. Smith. 
1852. 
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seen the “ Real life of the Lowly,” and neither betrayed her 
ignorance nor her uncharitableness. The real Uncle Tom, 
though deceived by the Abolitionists, and induced to make his 
escape, finds, after suffering many hardships at the North, that 
there is no place like home, and is glad to come “ back to Old 
Virginia.” If you are not satisfied with this, you may accom- 
pany Mrs. Eastman to “ Aunt Phillis’s Cabin,”” where you will 
also see “Southern Life as it is.” Philanthropists will weep 
over the picture here presented. Not over the slaves, for they 
are happy and comfortable, but over the miseries of their 
masters. ‘The poor planters, in addition to their own sorrows, 
have to bear the vicarious burden of the whole sufferings and 
sorrows of the South. It is a great affliction, but it is the Lord’s 
doing, and marvellous in their eyes. Mrs. Eastman, besides 
being a writer of some reputation, is a lady of shining piety, 
and would have nothing to do with slavery were it not a divine 
institution. ‘ However inexplicable may be the fact that God 
would appoint the curse of continual servitude on a portion of 
his creatures, will any one dare, with the Bible open in his 
hands, to say the fact does not exist?” She ean find nothing 
against slavery in the Bible, but everything in favour of it. The 
Abolitionists would unchristianize slaveholders, but how was it 
of old? ‘The Lord has called himself the God of Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob. These holy men were slaveholders!” 
Again: “ Christ alludes to slavery, but does not forbid it.” As 
to St. Paul, “he was not a fanatic, and, therefore, could not be 
an Abolitionist.” Paul “knew that God had made Onesimus 
a slave,” and, therefore, required him to return to his master. 
Clearly, Paul would have voted for the Fugitive Slave Bill. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is this: “Slavery, authorized by 
God, permitted by Jesus Christ, sanctioned by the Apostles, 
maintained by good men of all ages, is still existing in a portion 
of our beloved country. How long it will continue, or whether 
it will ever cease, the Almighty Ruler of the universe can alone 
determine.” Slavery stands well, by this account of it, while 
“ Abolition” is denounced as “turning aside the institutions and 
commands of God, treading under foot the love of country, despis- 
ing the laws of nature,” &c. She is getting upon wrong ground 
here: she should stick to the Scriptures, and Mrs. Stowe should 
meet her there—if she can! 

* Uncle Tom” is not the universal cognomen for negroes; for 
in the “ Cabin and Parlour,”" we have one christened “ Uncle 





0 « Aunt Phillis’s Cabin; or, Southern Life as it is.’ By Mrs. Mary H. 
Eastman. 1852. 

4 «The Cabin and Parlour; or, Slaves and Masters.” By J. Thornton Ran- 
dolph. 1852. 
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Peter.” As the Pope has only nephews, the little niggers have 
only uncles and aunts. So many of them, and all so exemplary 
—they begin to be stale. Some second-cousins should be intro- 
duced by way of variety. “The Cabin and Parlour,” how- 
ever, is a good tale, and worth reading. The Courtenays are a 
noble Virginian family, reduced to ruin, on the death of their 
father, by the dishonesty of a Yankee house at the North. Isa- 
bella, the eldest daughter, opens a school, and Horace becomes 
an errand-boy in the store of a pious Abolitionist called Sharpe, 
in one of the free States. The little fellow sinks under the 
hard work imposed upon him by his avaricious master, and his 
Irish landlady is reciting his sufferings one day at Mr. Sharpe’s 
door, when overheard by Mr. Walworth, a Southern planter, 
whose compassion is so touched that he visits Horace in his 
humble abode, and makes an unavailing effort to restore him to 
health. Having learnt his history, and heard him talk about his 
lovely sister, he feels so much interest in her that he pays her a 
visit, and ultimately marries her. The “old place” is re-pur- 
chased, together with the old slaves, and Uncle Peter is once 
more the happiest man in Virginia. On this thread of fiction, 
the author strings his views on the main question involved in it. 
Slavery, in its practical working, appears to great advantage 
when contrasted with the misery endured by the free blacks and 
poor whites in the Northern cities, while its abstract merits are 
discussed by Walworth in a debate with Mr. Brawler, an English 
anti-slavery lecturer, over whom he gains a triumphant victory. 
Besides these, we have ‘ Northwood,”” and “The White 
Slave,” both re-publications of works of older date. * North- 
wood” was the first literary effort of Mrs. Hale, in her early 
widowhood, five-and-twenty years ago. “It was written,” she 
says, “literally with my baby in my arms—‘ the youngling of the 
flock,’ whose eyes did not open on the world till his father’s 
were closed in death!” It was favourably received, and procured 
her the editorship (which she still retains) of the “ Ladies Ma- 
gazine,” which was then about to be started in Boston, and which 
was “the first literary work, exclusively devoted to women, ever 
published in America.” Mrs. Hale’s planters are philanthro- 
pists of the Shaftesbury school. Sidney Romilly has a family 
of 149 slaves left him by his godly father, whose dying advice 
to his son was, “ Be sure, when you marry, that your wife is a 
real believer in the Word of God.” And Sidney finds such a 
wife—one who “shakes hands with all her negroes, old and 


young,” who has week-day schools and Sunday-schools, with 





12 « Northwood; or, Life North and South: showing the true character of 
both.” By Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 1852. 
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teachers and chaplains to Christianize their black skins. It 
would have been a sanctifying sight to see them “ali together, 
form a congregation, and kneel in worship of that holy God who 
is Lord over bond and free,” and to hear the “servant of Christ 
announce to both, on equal terms, the Great Salvation.” The 
Christian slave “should bless God for the privileges that Ame- 
rican slavery has conferred on himself and on his race.” This 
is sickening stuff; but Mrs. Hale admits that slavery “ injures 
the white race more than it benefits the coloured,” and she gives 
an illustration: —“ The negro is imitative and capable of speak- 
ing the English language correctly ; as a slave, he will never be 
taught to do so, but allowed to go on in his own idiomatic jargon. 
This he communicates to the children of his master, and thus 
our noble tongue is vulgarized, and rendered disgusting to the 
scholar and people of refined taste. I have met Southern ladies, 
elegant-looking women, whose manner of speech and intonation 
were so ‘ niggerish,’ that it required a knowledge of this peculiar 
dialect fully to understand them.” 

“The White Slave”* written by Mr. Hildreth, the his- 
torian, uncompromisingly advocates abolition. As a practical 
protest against slavery, it is more pointed and forcible than 
Mrs, _Stowe’s far-famed romance, though much inferior in 
breadth, humour, and artistic finish. ‘“* Wild Tom,” however, is 
truer to human nature, and better fitted for a novel than “ Uncle 
Tom.” Altogether, it is a work of decided merit, though not 
likely to acquire extensive popularity. 

If industrial science does not keep pace with in- 
dustrial progress in the United States, it is not from 
any want of interest in the subject, or from want of 
data on which to build conclusions. The American economists 
are diligent collectors of facts, as works like De Bow’s “ Indus- 
trial Resources of the Southern and Western States” amply 
testify. The multifarious information contained in this work 
“has been collected during many years of active researches in 
the editorial conduct of one of the most widely-circulated journals 
in the Union.” The articles are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and some of them, such as those on Cotton and Slavery, are 
very copious, and furnish materials not elsewhere to be met with 
for a full view of the subjects discussed. To the American 
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33 «The White Slave.” (By Richard Hildreth.) 1852. 

4 «The Industrial Resources, &c., of the Southern and Western States : 
embracing a View of their Commerce, Agriculture, Internal Improvements ; 
Slave and Free Labour, Slavery Institutions, Products, &c., of the South ; 
together with Historical and Statistical Sketches of the different States and 
Cities of the Union, &c. &c.” By J.D. B. De Bow, Professor of Political 
Economy, &c., in the University of Louisiana. 3 vols. 1852. 
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planter, manufacturer, and merchant, such an industrial cyclo- 
peedia must be invaluable; nor, looking at it as a contribution to 
comparative statistology, is it less important to the economists, 
statesmen, and merchants of other countries. Political Economy 
is best studied in the history of trade and commerce, and the 
future progress of industry will throw light on many problems in 
the science which now perplex the inquirer. Guided by this 
conviction, Mr. Seaman, in his “ Essays on the Progress of 
Nations,” has endeavoured to present the principles of political 
economy in a historical and statistical shape. The work com- 
prises, says the Preface, “the leading principles of political 
economy and social philosophy, and the facts from which they 
are deduced, united in a systematic series of essays, logically 
arranged, showing the connexion of the whole, and the bearing 
of each upon the development of the faculties of man, upon 
productive industry, civilization, and the progress of nations.” 

Mr. Seaman, however, does not perform so well as he promises. 
His reading has been limited, his manner is old-fashioned, and, 
though he takes a wide survey, his views are superficial. He 
closely follows Mr. Carey in his opinions on native industry and 
commercial legislation. 


a 


Art. XI.—Contemporary LitTERATURE oF GERMAXY.* 


HE change which has recently taken place in 

Study of G oad Pe : “ 
yay Ant ermany with respect to the classical literature of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, is one of the most 

striking characteristics of the present time. Germany came 
late into the field as a worshipper of classical antiquity, the 
great scholars of Holland, whose works now rather encumber 
than adorn our shelves, having finished their labours before hers 
had begun; but her love though late appeared lasting, and in no 
other country has there been such a direct influence of ancient 
upon modern literature. In other lands, the study of the classics, 
even where carried to great perfection, has stood more or less 
apart from the work of production in the vernacular. We find, 
indeed, a result of the “ revival of letters,” as it is called, not 
only in the literature of such professedly classical periods as 
those of Queen Anne in England, and of Louis XIV. in France, 





%® “Essays on the Progress of Nations in Civilization, Productive Industry, 
Wealth, and Population.” By Ezra C. Seaman. 1852. 

* The works named in this article have been furnished by Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate and Mr. David Nutt. 
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but also in the romantic poems that preceded them. But this 
indirect influence of the classics, which made Pope satirize 
after the manner of Horace, and Racine dramatize as he thought 
after the manner of the Greeks, is so widely different in degree 
from that zealous worship of the ancients which marked the 
writers of the German “golden age,” that the difference in fact, 
became also a difference in kind. To whatever sources they 
turn, Pope remains a man of fashion of the last century, and 
Racine the court poet of a modern king. In Goethe and Schiller, 
on the other hand, we find, at a certain epoch in their lives, an 
actual tendency to become Greeks themselves, and not merely 
to regard the ancient mythology as a source whence the poet 
without much expenditure of invention, and without any great 
amount of sympathy, may draw an abundant store of elegant 
images. We should in vain search the poets who flourished in 
England and France, during the so-called classic period, for 
poems which showed such a deep veneration for antiquity, 
as Schiller's “ Gods of Greece,’ and Goethe’s second part of 
“ Faust,” in point of feeling, and Goethe’s “ Elegies,” in point 
of both feeling and form. ; 

Nevertheless the interest in the ancients who, eighty years 
ago, when the labours of Winckelmann in expounding antique 
art, gave a sudden impulse to the cultivation of antique litera- 
ture, were regarded as almost the sole sources of beauty and of 
wisdom, has now sensibly declined;—and the decline is not only 
shown by the decreased influence of the Greek and Roman 
poets upon the vernacular literature; but also in the doubts 
which are felt in Germany, as well as in other nations, respecting 
the propriety of allowing the study of the ancient languages to 
occupy that prominent position in general education which it 
has hitherto held without dispute. ‘There is an utilitarian party, 
which discovers that proficiency in classical learning is but a 
slight qualification for the practical business of life; a national 
party which finds out that the Greeks and Romans were not 
Germans, and a religious party which is shocked to perceive 
that they were not Christians, reminding us of the pious horror 
which was inspired in Dean Swift, by Horace’s ignorance of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Altogether, these several classes make up 
a formidable body, and though the classical scholar may eye 
them with contempt, he is nevertheless compelled to acknow- 
ledge their existence. 

Under these circumstances, the dissertation of Dr. W. Herbst,' 
on the position of classical literature, in the present day, will be 





1 “Das Classische Alterthum in der Gegenwart.” Von D. W. Herbst. Leipzig. 
1852. 
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highly acceptable to the higher literary public. Dr. Herbst is 
on the classical side, but he is a very moderate man, and does 
every justice to his adversaries, while he aims to secure victory 
for his own cause. In fact, he rather steps in as a mediator, with 
a leaning, than as a decided partisan, and while he laments—not 
very pathetically—the growing indifference of the public to the 
objects of his sober predilections, he is willing to admit that 
the classical professors themselves have of late done all in their 
power to strengthen the case of their antagonists. The fact is, 
that since the time of Niebuhr, the classical literati of Germany, 
isolating themselves from the world, have confined their atten- 
tion to the investigation of archeological and philological details, 
which are of no interest to the general public, instead of pro- 
ducing comprehensive works, bearing upon them the stamp of 
universal importance. The antiquities of the Dorians, and the 
formalities of the Olympian games, though delightful to the 
special student, will not attach the sympathy of a people en- 
gaged in all the political and material interests of the middle of 
the nineteenth century; and the classical renovator if he would 
make an impression worthy of comparison with that made by 
Winckelmann, Wolf, and Niebuhr, must, according to Dr. 
Herbst, treat his subject in an historico-political manner. Poetry 
will no longer be the link connecting the ancient and modern 
worlds, as in the last century; but the political lessons of ancient 
Greece are not exhausted, and are possibly still applicable to the 
movements of the present day. 

To confirm this opinion, Dr. Herbst ingeniously draws a 
parallel between the present state of Germany and the condition 
of Greece, at the time of the Peloponnesian war, putting Austria 
in the place of Sparta, as the representative of conservatism, and 
Prussia in the place of Athens as the representative of move- 
ment. ‘That his admonitions may have a practical end, he 
recommends, in conformity with this parallel, a new history of 
the Peloponnesian War—as a work that would have claims to 
the general appreciation of the public. The immortal eight books 
of Thucydides are, of course, to lie at the foundation of this 
undertaking, but the “coming man” is to introduce what the 
ancient historian left out, and the mass of details which his 
predecessors have accumulated in books hitherto consulted by the 
classical scholar alone, will serve as materials towards an edifice 
of essentially human interest. , 

Those who will not accept the theory of Dr. Herbst may still 
read him with profit as an historian. His account of the changes 
which German literature has undergone through the successive 
influences of classicism, romanticism, and modern politics, is 
succinct and comprehensive ; and the distinction which he draws 
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between the great scholars who have acted on the public, and 
those whose dominion has been confined to the academies, 
places in their right position the learned Germans who have 
occupied the attention of classical students for the last eighty 
years. 

That interest in the ancient national literature, 
which was awakened by the poets of the romantic 
school, and which proved so hostile to the supremacy of the 
pagan classics, is steadily maintained even now. It does not, 
indeed, show itself in that poetical fervour which marked the days 
of the Schlegels, Tieck, and Novalis, but in the steady worship 
of an unwearied scholarship, anxious, by minute and careful in- 
vestigation, to snatch from oblivion the relics of the German 
past. Now and then, indeed, we find a complaint that the anti- 

uities of the fatherland do not meet the attention they deserve. 
Sach a complaint, for instance, is made in the preface to a 
German mythology ;* in which J. W. Wolf presents, in a read- 
able form, the results of the valuable researches made in that 
department by Jacob Grimm, and other antiquaries. Never- 
theless, whenever a new parcel of German books arrives, we find 
in it unmistakable indications that the serious study of the 
middle ages, their history, and literature, together with the 
desire to render them acceptable to the general public, is steadily 
gaining ground. The elaborate history of “ Alfred the Great,” 
by Dr. Pauli, which was only published in the course of the 
present year,—and has been recently translated into English,— 
is already followed by another history of the sarme monarch, 
written by Dr. J. B. Weiss,’ who introduces his subject by a 
general review of the state of the Anglo-Saxons before Alfred’s 
accession. Dr. Otto Abel has devoted a tolerably large volume 
to a “Life of King Philip of Germany;”* one of the most 
amiable, though the least fortunate, of the great Hohenstaufen 
family. Occupying a place between the enterprising and reck- 
less Henry VI. and the enlightened Frederick II., and engaged 
in a perpetual contest with the anti-Emperor Otho LV., Philip 
marks a melancholy period in German history—a period of 
anarchy, intrigue, and ecclesiastical baseness ; to which his own 
assassination, by Otho of Wittelsbach, appears as the climax. 
That Dr. Abel should regard Philip, the subject of his biography, 
and the idol of the noble minnesinger Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, with all respect, is not to be wondered at; but the 


History. 





2 «Die Deutsche Gotterlehre.” Von J. W. Wolf. Gottingen. 1852. 
ois “ Geschichte Alfred’s des Grossen.” Von Dr. J. B. Weiss. Schaffhausen. 
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English reader will probably be startled by a defence of the 
Emperor Henry VI., who, in spite of the pretty love-song which 
bears his name in most collections of minnelieder, is generally 
looked upon as a monster of cruelty and rapacity; and is ren- 
dered especially unpopular to the romantic reader of English 
history by the imprisonment of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

A little book, by Dr. E. Wietersheim,’ on the origin of the 
German nation, may be mentioned as containing a great deal of 
information respecting the early migrations, within a small com- 
pass. With most other learned men, the author entertains the 
opinion, that the Germans originally came from Asia; and the 
warmth with which he maintains an opinion so generally re- 
ceived, is somewhat amusing. The forest and marshes of 
Germania, he says, were not the cradle, but the school of the 
Teutons; and it is an insult to humanity to regard its noblest 
race as the specific product of its present residence. We are 
quite ready to concede to Dr. von Wietersheim that the 
Germans are not Autocthones; but why is he so energetic? 
We are reminded of the zeal with which the Duke of Middlesex, 
in Sir E. B. Lytton’s last comedy, sympathizes with the mailed 
barons of the time of King John. 

From a new work on the German literature of the middle 
ages, by M. Karl Gédeke,® we are disposed to hope much; 
although only two books out of twelve have yet appeared com- 
plete. M. Gdédeke has already established his character as a 
literary collector by the “eleven books” of German poetry from 
the year 1500 to the present day, which he published in 1849, 
and which ought to be on the shelf of every German scholar; 
and the work before us, if conducted with equal care, will be 
still more valuable, as containing matter less generally accessible. 

The earlier portion (all that has yet appeared) of another 
work,’ professing to be a history of German literature in general, 
is occupied with matter similar to that collected by M. Gédeke ; 
and the editor, M. Heinrich Kurz, follows the same plan of 
interspersing literary dissertation with copious extracts. This 
book, which seems addressed to a more general public than 
Gédeke’s, possesses the additional attraction of some well- 
executed woodcuts, in which the quaint figures of the middle 
ages are reproduced. 

Even in the school-book form we can find a manifestation of 


* “ Zur Urgeschichte Deutscher Nation.” Von E. v. Wietersheim. Leipzig. 
1852. 

6 “ Das Mitteltalter, Darstellung der Deutschen Literatur des Mittelaltars.” 
von Karl Gédeke. Hanover. 1852. 


7 “ Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur.” Von H. Kurz. Leipzig. 1952. 
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the mediaeval tendency. Dr. W. H. Ménnich* has published a 
little volume of extracts from the Nibelungen-lied and Gudrun-lied, 
with a short grammar and glossary for the use of schools. 

Closely connected with the study of early history and lite- 
rature is the study of popular legends, to which the Germans 
pay more attention than any nation in the world. In England 
we seldom publish collections of legends without working them 
up into an amusing form; but the Germans, from Grimm down- 
wards, venture to give them in all their unadorned dryness, as a 
source, not of amusement, but of instruction. Two of the most 
recent collections are those of M. Ernst Meier,’ who briefly sets 
forth the legends and customs of the Swabian peasantry, chiefly 
from oral tradition; and of M. A. Schéppner,"® who is com- 
mencing a most bulky account of the superstitions of Bavaria. 

We may pause for a moment on the first of these two books, 
which contains a curious revelation of the state of paganism in 
Swabia at the present day. The name of the old god Woden, 
or Hustan, is still preserved among the peasantry; his passage 
through the air attended by music is deemed the harbinger of 
a fruitful year; the festival of Donar; the Thor of the Scandi- 
navians, is still recorded by the usages on the Ascension-day 
(* Holy Thor's Day”), when the peasants adorn their houses 
with garlands as a charm against lightning. The close con- 
nexion that exists in the minds of the people between the 
ancient god of thunder and the Christian Redeemer, is shown 
by an expression of the children in the south of Wirtemberg, 
who, when a thunderstorm comes on, say that the Redeemer 
(Heiland) is shooting. 

To modern history there are several contributions. M. J. W. 
Zinkeisen, the historian of the Ottoman Empire, has commenced 
an elaborate account of the Jacobin Club," to be completed in 
two volumes. The first, which has already appeared, and 
which contains nearly seven hundred pages, comprises the 
history of the club to the time of the separation of the 
Feuillans, in 1791. A history of the Catholic literature of Ger- 
many,” that is to say, of the books written by German Ca- 
tholics, has been begun by Dr. J. A. M. Briihl, in the number 





iM " Nibelungen-und-Gudrun-lieder.” Von Dr. W. B. Ménnich. Stuttgart. 
5 


* “Deutsche Sagen, Sitten, und Gebranche aus Schwaben.” Von Ernst 
Meier. Stuttgart. 1852. 

© “ Sagenbuch der Bayerischen Lande.” Von A. Schéppner. Munich. 1852. 

1 «Der Jakobiner-klub.” Von J. W. Zinkeisen. Berlin. 1852. 


© “Geschichte der Katholischen Literatur.” Von Dr. J. A. M. Brihl. 
Leipzig. 1852. 
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form; and, as might be expected, Frederick Count Stolberg, 
the favourite butt of the wits of the golden age, occupies a con- 
spicuous place. The three celebrities of modern Ghanenien 
history, Count Batthyany, Arthur Gérgei, and Ludwig Kossuth, 
are biographically a in three small unpretending volumes, 
by M. B. Szemere.” A long history of Schleswig-Holstein,” by 
M. G. Weitz, is in progress. The second book of the second 
volume, which is published separately, contains the history of 
the Duchies during the period of their independence in the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century. Nor should we omit the 
fact, that the third series of Raumer’s historical pocket-book has 
reached its fourth annual volume. 

Of “ French History,”” by Professor Ranke, whose reputation 
as a critical historian is, we believe, nearly as well established 
with cultivated readers in England as in his own country, we 
have here the first volume, commencing with an inquiry into 
the constituent elements of the French nation in the earliest 
period of its history, and following it through the English wars 
—the wars and politics of the fifteenth and the first half of the 
sixteenth centuries—and the long course of civil discord arising 
out of religious differences, to the close of Henry the Fourth’s 
struggle with the League, and his profession of the Catholic 
faith. On the latter portion of the period here embraced, to 
which the author has especially directed his attention, there is 
certainly no deficiency of information; but as the contemporary 
writings concerning it, though vividly coloured, are also strongly 
tinged with passion and party-feeling, and stamped with the 
prejudices of the time, it affords a field in which the labours of 
the scientific and impartial historian may prove eminently ser- 
viceable. He has been enabled, too, to avail himself of many 
hitherto inaccessible MS. documents, especially official reports 
found in Rome and Venice, of Spanish and English corre- 
spondence during the most important epochs, and of papers and 
letters of French kings and statesmen, containing evidence 
always important, and in some instances decisive. The author 
is far, he says, from sharing in the assertion often made (and 
echoed) on insufficient ground—that the History of France is 
the History of Europe,—but he considers that there are certain 
epochs in which, from the magnitude of events passing there, 
and the extent to which surrounding nations have become 
involved in them, it does ascend to the rank of general history— 





* “Graf L. Batthyany, &c.” Von B. Szemere. Hamburg. 1853. 

4 “Schleswig-Holstems Geschichte.” Von G. Weitz. Leipzig. 1852. 

8 « Franzésische Geschichte: vornehmlich im Sechzehnten und Sieben- 
zehnten Jahrhundert.” Von Leopold Ranke. Band I. Cotta. Stuttgart urd 
Tubingen. 1852. 
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and such an epoch is that which forms the principal subject of 
the present work. 

* ‘The Recollections of an Austrian Veteran,” though it has 
not its author’s name on the title-page, is understood to be by 
Field Marshal Schénhalt, and has been read in Germany, and 
especially Austria, with immense eagerness. ‘The tone of the 
writer is perfectly temperate, and his testimony, from the point 
of view on which he stands, appears to be fairly given. In most 
instances, he confines himself closely to the detail of military 
operations, going through the whole course of the Italian war, 
from the insurrection of Milan, to the fall of Venice; and, as far 
as his peculiar position will permit, doing ready justice to the 
Italian character. 

In the departments of metaphysics and psychology, 
there is still manifest a fair amount of activity. ‘The 
Hegelian system of logic has been reduced into a compact form 
by Dr. Kuno Fischer,” who is also publishing a series of lectures 
on the “ History of Modern Philosophy,” the first volume of 
which extends from Descartes to Spinoza. An ill-printed 
“ History of Philosophy, Ancient and Modern,” by J. P. Uschold,” 
is only remarkable as an undigested mass, cut up into short 
sections. On the other hand, a “ History of German Philo- 
sophy, from the Time of Kant,” by C. Fortlage,” is one of the 
best books of its kind, and contains fuller accounts of the most 
modern thinkers, such as Trendelenburg, Schopenhauer, and 
Beneke, than any work of the sort which, to our knowledge, has 
yet appeared. 

Beneke, whom we have just named, may be so far compared 
with Schopenhauer, that he does not write in the language of 
the schools, but in a style which may be called popular, in con- 
tradistinction from that of the petty professorial despots who 
have figured in German philosophy since the time of Hegel. 
His system is completely psychological, and requires a more 
detailed account than could be given in this general summary. 
He has now a periodical organ,” which has completed its second 


Philosophy. 





6 « Frinnerungen eines Oesterreichischen Veteraners ausdem Italienischen 
Kriege der Jahr 1848—1849. 2 vols. Stuttgart und Tubingen. 1852. 

7 “ Togik und Metaphysik.” Von Dr. Kuno Fischer. Stuttgart. 1852. 

® “Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der neuen Philosophie.” Von Dr. K. 
Fischer. Stuttgart. 1853. 
= “Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie.” Von J. P. Uschold. Amberg. 

52. 

© “Genetische Geschichte der Philosophie seit Kant.” Von C. Fortlage. 
Leipzig. 1852. 

** “Archiv fiir die Pragmatische Psychologie.” Herausgegeben von Dr. E. 
Beneke. Berlin, 1852. 
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year, and which treats of the most important subjects connected 
with psychology and its application to practical life. 

s Political philosophy, which has become of late a 
Philosophy. favourite theme with the Germans, whose politics leave 

off where those of other nations begin, is represented 
by a work which Dr. H. F. W. Hinrichs” has written on 
“ Kings” in general—oriental kings, eastern kings, medieval 
kings, modern kings, and even the ideal “prince” of Machia- 
velli. In short, the development and the history of the world are 
represented in the form of the kingdom, which, by constant 
modifications, approaches its highest ideal. Thus, those single 
kings who occupy distinguished positions in universal history, 
are made to represent each of them a certain stage of develop- 
ment, and on this is founded their title to live in the memory of 
mankind. Providence rules the destinies of nations, but its 
work is carried on by human agents, who, filled with the ideas of 
their period, act as if they had received a certain mission. Kings 
are especially called upon to fill this office; and, therefore, the 
kings of different times and countries are passed in review by 
Dr. Hinrichs, not, be it understood, as individuals, but as repre- 
sentatives of the idea of a state. 

Dr Hinrichs, who was a pupil of Hegel, was no doubt influ- 
enced by the historical views of that philosopher in the classifi- 
cation of his subject. Hegel was remarkable for his exaltation 
of “representative men.” 

“ A Journey through Sennaar to Mandera™ may be 
regarded as an appendix to the author’s account of an 
Expedition from Sennaar to Taha, which we had occasion 
to notice about a year ago. The present journey lay through 
the country between the Albara and the Blue Nile, and this has 
been seldom or never visited by European travellers. Its descrip- 
tion cannot fail to have a certain value, but the harsh and un- 
governed temper frequently manifested by Mr. Werne, his 
apparently rather low standard of moral feeling, and his extreme 
coarseness of expression, render his writings among the least 
agreeable that we have ever encountered in the department of 
general literature. Some of the details into which he enters, 
we cannot — thinking, are out of place in any but a medical 
work, though they may be useful in assisting to tear off the veil 
of mystic sentimentalism which—among certain writers more 
anxious for effect than for truth—it has sometimes of late been 


Travels. 





= “Die Kénige.” Von Dr. H. F. W. Hinrichs. Leipzig. 1852. 
% « Reise durch Sennaar nach Mandera-Nasub-Cheli im Lande zwischen dem 


— Nil und dem Albara.” Von Ferdinand Werne. Duncker. Berlin. 
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the fashion to throw over the hideous excesses of sensual bar- 
barism in the East. 

One of the pleasantest features of the much-beloved Great 
Exhibition of 1851, was that it put everybody on good be- 
haviour. The reciprocal amenities of the “courteous host and 
all-approving guest,” which we are accustomed to see displayed 
only in private life, were interchanged between nation and 
nation. In the annus mirabilis above named, when Britannia 
sent out her cards, and was “at home” to the whole civilized 
world, she found herself bound to give it a courteous reception; 
and our guests, consequently, in most instances, departed in 
high good humour with us. 

Among the best pleased and most agreeable of these visitors 
was M. Ludwig Rellstab, the author of the volumes on which 
it has pleased him to bestow the appellation of “Summer 
Fables,” though they are neither more nor less than light travel- 
ling sketches of fair average quality. Of course, like other 
continental foreigners of the middle class who visit London, he 
finds his way by some mysterious law of attraction, to Leicester 
Square; and, taking up his temporary abode in that attractive 
locality, labours indefatigably in his vocation of sight-seeing. 
His volumes form a very agreeable guide-book for strangers, and 
on many points may afford information concerning Leoni to 
older residents, who are seldom very familiar with them. 

To those acquainted with the antecedents and the present 
position of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, it would be no difficult 
matter to divine, before opening them, the contents of these two 
duodecimo volumes, resembling, in outward form, the profane 
romances of her unregenerate days. A talent for silence, they will 
be aware, is not among the many with which this lady has been 
gifted. From the time when, in her youthful days, she first 
confided her private sorrows to the breast of a sympathizing 
public, she has never failed to furnish the world, from time to 
time, with reports of her mental condition, and of the multi- 
farious phases, impassioned philosophical devoutness, through 
which she has passed. The present performance” is not, indeed, 
professedly in the first person; but the “ Lovers of the Cross”— 
videlicet, St. Antony, St. Benedict, and other founders of monastic 
orders—are only shown to us through a highly-coloured and 
distorting medium. This is to be regretted, as the lives of these 
remarkable personages do really exhibit, time and place con- 


* “Sommer Mahrchen in Reisebildern aus Deutschland, Belgien, Frankreich 
_— Schottland, im Jahr 1851.” Von Ludwig Rellstab. Darmstadt. 


* “ Die Liebhaber des Kreuzes.” Von Ida Griifin von Hahn-Habn. Maintz. 
Kirschbein und Schott. 1852. 
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sidered, many admirable features, and some which are beautiful 
for all time; but the style in which they are here treated, with- 
out any attempt to form a rational estimate of the good and the 
evil, to sift the wheat from the chaff, can serve no useful pur- 
pose. But no one, we presume, will look for anything but a 
one-sided view of those whom the church has labelled as saints, 
from a convert like the Countess, in the very honeymoon of her 
zeal; and after all, they occupy but a small portion of her space, 
for they merely emerge, now and then, from the wide, washy, 
everlasting flood of rhapsodical talk, to which we suppose we 
must give the name of religious contemplation. The pas- 
sage in which, in a torrent of rather vain-glorious eloquence, 
she celebrates the praises of the “ Catholic virtues” of humility 
and silence, have rather a comic effect, reminding one of the 
penitent leper of Chamisso’s song—toasting, in repeated enthu- 
siastic bumpers, the cause of temperance. 

* Aurora,”” and “ Forget-me-Not,”” are annuals, of which 
the printed contents are something better, and the engraving 
something worse, than is customary in the same confectionary 
branch of literature in England. ‘The drawing of the illustra- 
tions is, however, in general, more correct. 

* Demiurgos, a Mystery,”* is the most remarkable 
sustey. appearance in the poetical field that we have met with 
for a long while. In depth and compass of thought, in richness 
of fancy, in command of versification, notwithstanding occasional 
ruggedness, it need fear comparison with no production of 
recent times, that we are acquainted with. Of course, we can 
do no more here than briefly indicate its general character and 
purpose. The first conception has been possibly supplied by 
“Faust.” From some distant region of space we are led to con- 
template the new-born earth in the earliest stage of its existence, 
while Agathodamon and Lucifer, the Good and Evil Principles— 
er what we may rather, according to the author’s view, call 
Positive and Negative Moral Forces—dispute concerning its 
future destinies. The contest is decided by Tucifer undertaking 
to guide them to a prosperous issue, with no more assistance 
from the Good Principle than has been given in the first act of 
creation. At the appointed period, the spirits descend to the 
earth, and the exquisite beauty of the inanimate world almost 
induces Agathodamon to acknowledge his further interference 
superfluous. But looking closer into the system, at the spectacle 
of the various races preying on each other, the infinite varieties 





% “ Aurora Taschenbuch fiir das Jahr 1853.” Herausgegeben von J. G. Seidl. 
Wien: Ignaz Lienhart. 

7 “Gedenke Mein, 1853.” Wien: Pfaulsch und Voss. 

8 «“Demiurgos : ein Mysterium.” Leipzig: Brockaus. 1852. 
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of pain apparently inseparable from it, he is induced to with- 
draw his acknowledgment. Lucifer, however, maintains that, as 
the highest enjoyment of life consists in action, the withdrawal 
of pain and apparent evil, the contest with which forms the great 
business of the human race, would be the extinction of all that 
is best and noblest in the world, and nothing would be left 
behind but an insipid and joyless residuum. The decision of 
the dispute is therefore deferred till Agathodamon shall have 
become better acquainted with human life, by himself assuming 
the garment of mortality. 

The spirit of Agathodamon then becomes incarnate in the 
person of a German Count Heinrich, the heir of a noble house, 
who lies sick to death, not so much of bodily disease, as from the 
over-indulgence of a life in which he has been smothered with 
roses. Even the sweet tones of domestic affection have become 
hateful to him, and he cries aloud in the instinct of his delirium 
for all that is harsh and bitter, to restore the necessary balance. 
He will have a bed of iron, stones to eat, poison to drink—he 
will be greeted with the fierce abusive epithets which the swine- 
herd hurls at his bristly charge. Count Heinrich, with Lucifer 
as his familiar attendant, is then carried through various scenes, 
in which the spirit of the time, and the moral diseases under 
which it is suffering, are bodied forth. But, of course, we can 
do no more, in this brief notice, than indicate the general cha- 
racter and purposes of this remarkable poem. In the moral, as 
promised by the author, we cannot think he has been altogether 
successful ; but as the problems he proposes to solve involve 
nothing less than the origin and meaning of moral and physical 
evil, more was not to be expected than the suggestion of a dim 
and distant possibility of a solution. 

Another volume of poetry, of a very different character, is 
“The Fruit Garden of Saadi,”® the renowned moral poet of 
Persia, whose “‘ Garden of Roses,” and other works, have been 
translated into Latin, as well as various European languages, and 
recently, we find, into English. Of the merits of this translation 
—not being acquainted with the original—we can form a very 
imperfect judgment, but at least the German version seems to 
have preserved the elegant simplicity of style for which, as we 
understand, the olaiedl is celebrated, no less than for the trea- 
sures of practical wisdom contained in his proverbs. Saadi was 
born in the latter end of the twelfth century, and for whatever 
wisdom may be gathered from the experience of life, he —— 
must have had time enough, as he lived to the age of 116. He 








* Der Fruchtgarten von Saadi: aus dem Persischen auszugsweise iiber- 
tragen von Ottokar Maria-Frecherm.” Von Schlecher-Wssehrd. Wien. 1852. 
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did not begin writing, it is said, till he had attained the sufficiently 
ripe age of ninety—having previously spent thirty years of his 
life in travelling. 

The accumulation of “ Goethe literature” seems as 
though it would never reach its conclusion. In the 
first place we have before us a new and very excellent edition 
of “The Xenia,”*—those formidable epigrams, by means of 
which Goethe and Schiller, in the year 1797, struck terror into 
the small fry of German literature. The “ Xenia” are reprinted 
with an historical introduction, a perpetual comment, and a bio- 
graphical dictionary of the slaughtered. Then comes an elabo- 
rate work by Dr. I. A. O. L. Lehmann,” whose titles are as 
numerous as his Christian names, and who discourses iearnediy 
on the /anguage of Goethe. Those who wish to know how the 
great poet used the participial construction, and how the relative, 
and who will be delighted to see lists of the words ending in “‘heit,” 
* eit,” and “ ung,” which he introduced into his compositions, 
will here find an ample banquet before them. Thirdly, we have 
a stout volume of lectures on the “‘ Torquato Tasso” of Goethe,” 
delivered at Berne, by Ludwig Eckardt, and enriched with a 
preface by the respectable Dr. Troxler. It seems, that although 
academic lectures on Goethe’s creations, especially ‘ Faust,” 
have been of late quite the order of the day, this is the first course 
of lectures that has been on “ ‘Torquato Tasso” in particular, and 

robably many persens have ere this been inclined to hope that 
it will be the last; for certainly no work is more intelligible and 
appreciable without the aid of comment than “ Torquato Tasso.” 
Most valuable of all the new books, in this department, are the Cor- 
respondence and Conversations between Goethe and Councillor 
Griiner,” for here, at any rate, we have new facts relative to a 
great man. This book has more resemblance to that of Eckermann 
than any which has yet appeared; and as M. Griiner’s acquaintance 
with Goethe began in 1820, it refers to much the same period of 
the poets life. 

As a pictorial supplement to the Goethe literature of the day, 
we should mention a new folio edition of “ Faust,”™ splendidly 
illustrated with steel and wood engravings, after designs by 
Engelbert Seibertz. 


Miscellanea. 





— “Die Schiller-Géthischen Xenien, erlautert von E. I. Saupe.” Leipzig. 
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31 « Géthe’s Sprache und ihr Geist.” Von Dr. Lehmann. Berlin. 1852. 
* “ Vorlesungen iiber Géthe’s Torquato Tasso.” Von L. Eckardt. Bern. 1852. 
- “Briefwechsel und miindlicher Verkehr zwischen Géthe und dem Rathe 
Griiner.” Berlin. 1853. 
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A compendious account of Indian literature® is contained in 
some academical lectures, delivered last winter at Berlin, by 
Dr. A. Weber, teacher (docent) of Sanscrit at Berlin, and recently 
published. As an industrious labourer in this department of 
literature, Dr. Weber is already well known. The present 
volume has all the closeness which distinguishes what in uni- 
versity parlance are termed “cram” books, and which arises 
from a desire to communicate a great deal of knowledge in a 
small space. We need scarcely add, that the work is suited to 
the special student only. 

The lovers of the good old days of German criticism, will 
doubtless be glad to hear that the critical works of Ludwig 
Tieck are now collected.* The “dramatiirgische Blitter” may 
be had separately from the rest of the collection, and are pro- 
vided with a separate preface by Edward Devrient, the historian 
of the German drama, and the brother of Emil Devrient, who 
played in London last summer. 

“The Rough House” is about as inappropriate a designation 
as could have been selected for a benevolent institution in which 
Christian kindness is the sole motive foree—and whose indul- 
gence is carried to what many may think a dangerous excess, and 
which might really be so but for the admirable management in 


other respects. ‘The fact is, however, that the name was not 
selected at all, but happened to be attached to the building, 
formerly a public-house, in which the undertaking was first 
commenced. We mention this apparently trivial circumstance, 
because we happen to know that many persons have experienced 
a kind of shock at first hearing it in connexion with the objects 
of the institution, and have figured to themselves some establish- 


ment of the nature of the renowned “Charitable Grinders.” 


In its chief purpose the Rough House resembles in a great 
measure our own Philanthropic Institution—namely, the recep- 
tion and reformation of juvenile criminals; but it also receives 
children who, from their neglected condition, are likely to 
become such, as well as those from various classes of society, 
whose vicious characters are said to have resisted all ordinary 
methods of education—the most vicious being the most welcome, 
as most hopeless of help from any other quarter. 

About sixteen years ago, a few persons in Hamburg, mostly 
of scanty means, and quite unknown to fame, associated them- 
selves into what is called a Visiting Society, to bring relief and 
aie Akademische Vorselungen iiber Indische Literatur.” Von A. Weber. 

* “ Kritische Schriften von Ludwig Tieck.” Leipzig. 1852. 

* “Das Rauhe Haus—ein Bild aus der Zeit.” Von M. von Wedderhop. 
Oldenburg. 1851. 
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solace to the homes of the morally and physically destitute of 
that city. The mass of misery they discovered, however, far 
exceeded their means of help—far exceeded what they had 
imagined possible ; and in most instances, the excessive poverty 
and physical suffering proved to be rather the effect than the 
cause of the moral degradation. Especially the ties of family— 
partly from the customary operation of vice and ignorance—partly, 
we believe, though the author of this Report does not say so, from 
that of certain antiquated institutions of Hamburg, with reference 
to marriage—were found to be so distorted and degraded, in 
many cases so rooted in profligacy, that nothing could be hoped 
for children born under such unhappy circumstances, but in 
their entire removal from the pestilential atmosphere. 

The desideratum was a refuge which should place them under 
the benign and curative influences of a home ; for it was, and is, a 
leading principle with the founders of the Rough House—that 
in a family circle only can the well-being of a child be truly pro- 
moted—that in that soil only can the best and purest affections 
of human nature spring up. At length the means were fur- 
nished by private benevolence for commencing this interesting 
experiment: and Mr. Wichern, the present head of the Insti- 
tution, with his mother, and three depraved boys, took up their 
abode in the Rongh House, which is now a wide-spreading 
establishment, having numerous ramifications in Germany, and 
branch institutions in France, Switzerland, Sweden, and, even, 
Russia, and which has been the means of saving thousands of 
children from a fate far worse than death, though without any 
other means of support than “ bills drawn on the grace of God and 
the love of man.” In all these establishments, the plan is not to 
form one great barrack-like building, and subject its inmates to 
one unvarying discipline like that of an army, but to place the 
objects of its care in relations as nearly as possible resembling 
those of a private family. 

The groups living under one roof never exceed twelve in 
number; have separate gardens and playgrounds; and, though 
enjoying all the benefits of co-operation and association in the 
numerous workshops, where alt ordinary trades are carried 
on, on an extensive scale, have yet every desirable opportunity 
of privacy. 

The idea of the family life is carried out even to the obser- 
vance of birthdays, and other little festivals, and these separate 
groups are knit together in firm and kindly bonds by an admirable 
system of organization, of which, did our limits permit, we should 
gladly enter more into detail. For this we must refer our 
readers to the Report itself; and those who may desire further 
information, either on this or any similar institution in any part 
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of the world, may obtain it from the Director's Library, which is 
a vast repository, and office of correspondence, for books, pamph- 
lets, and reports, in almost all languages of the civilized world, 
on every question of the day—ecclesiastical, social, or moral— 
on which the elevation and improvement of humanity can be 
supposed to depend. ‘The institution has our warmest sympa- 
thies, though we have some doubts whether its rather straight- 
laced piety would admit the “ Westminster Review” within the 
circle of its charities. 

** Miscellaneous Sketches, Tales, &c.,"* by H. E. and M. 
Marcard, is a publication issuing from the press of the above- 
mentioned “ Rough House,” and bears the stamp of its origin 
in its sincerely religious, but rather narrow and intolerant tone. 
Some of the tales contain some pretty pictures of the old- 
fashioned household life among the German peasantry, which, 
under the influence of revolutionary action and re-action, is fast 
fading away, and soon to be numbered with the things that have 
been. The paper on the United States gives a view of society in 
America, which, though not untrue, is completely one-sided. The 
writer has correctly catalogued the -weeds, but overlooked the 
flowers that spring up in that teeming soil, and, even in their 
rankness, afford a proof of its fertility—though, at the same time, 
it must be owned also, the necessity of more careful gardening, 
if the garden is not to become a wilderness. 

* Modern German Classics” is a series of biographies and 
critical essays on German writers of the last thirty years, with 
selected specimens of their works. As most of the histories of 
German literature hitherto in existence extend only to the con- 
clusion of the ** Goethe and Schiller period,” there is room for 
the present publication; and we may add, that it is issued in 
must conveniently diminutive numbers. 


i 


Arr. XII.—Contremporary LITERATURE OF FRANCE.* 


LTHOUGH Louis Napoleon may have very successfully 
saved society, he has not hitherto extended his imperial 
patronage to literature. Whatever else may flourish in France, 





3 « Vermischte Schriften, Erzahlungen, Schilderungen und Gedichte.” Von 
H. E. und M. Marcard. 

*® “ Acentur der Rauhen Hauses.” Hamburg. 1852. 

© « Moderne Klassiker: Deutsche Literaturgeschichte der neueren Zeit.” 
Cassel. Valde. 1852. 

* The works named in the course of this article have been furnished us by 
Mr. Jeffs, of the Burlington Arcade. 
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at present literature languishes. The greatest activity is 

erhaps amongst the exiles. Victor Hugo never worked 
calers and he is now on the eve of publishing a poem, 
as well as a history of the coup d'état. As for Dumas—the 
workman incarnate—he quietly tells us, in a recent letter, that 
he has written thirty-seven volumes in the last eight months! 
To be sure, he is Alexander Dumas! Within the privileged 
circle, however, of imperial France, literature is in a languishing 
condition ; and we have fewer books than ever this quarter to 
speak of to our readers. 

Auguste Comte, whose publications have been 
accelerated by the circumstances of his removal from 
the “ Ecole Polytechnique,” has brought out a little volume of 
very great interest, entitled “ Catéchisme Positiviste ou Som- 
maire Exposition de la Religion Universelle.” In dialogues be- 
tween a Woman and a Priest of Humanity, Comte endeavours 
to give a popular exposition of the leading points in his general 
doctrine. For it is known to most of our readers, that he has 
the pretension of following up the career of Aristotle with that 
of Saint Paul; to found a universal religion on the basis of 
universal science. Antagonistic as he may be to all orthodoxy, 
Comte is anything but a destructive: he profoundly sees how you 
* only destroy that which you can replace.” Knocking down is 
not extirpation; and he believes that the Christian system now 
merits more and more the reprobation which in early times it 
met with from the wisest and noblest of heathens, who, only 
able to judge of the system by its doctrines, did not hesitate to 
reject, as an enemy to the human race, that provisional religion 
which placed perfection in celestial isolation; which made this 
world of no account, and construed piety to be little better than 
an ecstatic egotism. Our modern instincts still more energetically 
proclaim that morality false which makes the dignity of labour 
the curse of God; which makes woman the source of all evil, and 
which declares that our nature is essentially corrupt! The 
Christian system, he says, could only cultivate the soul. No 
religion can be universal which systematically neglects either 
body or soul. He defines the word Religion as expressing the 
state of complete unity which distinguishes our existence, at once 
SS and social, when all its parts, moral and physical, 

abitually converge towards a common destination. Faas the 
word Religion would be equivalent to the word Synthesis, were 
not the latter term limited in its use to questions of science; 
whereas Religion embraces all our human attributes. Religion, he 
says, consists in “da regler chaque nature individuelle, et 2 rallier 
toutes les individualités,” and this is the meaning of the word 
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Religion (religare), for every man differs successively from him- 
self as much as he differs simultaneously from others. 

It is not our purpose to enter further into Auguste Comte’s 
religious views, but we may express them in a sentence, if we 
say, his conception of religion approaches very nearly to what is 
ordinarily meant by morality. It sets aside all supernatural 
agency, to consider only our social relation; with this further 
extension, however, that it does not consider our human life to 
be made up solely of the relations we bear towards each other; 
but also of the relations in which we stand to that abstract 
Humanity, that Collective Life, of which human beings are the 
individuals. Humanity has a collective existence, apart from 
human beings; as we may say, man has a collective existence 
apart from the individual organs of which he is composed. 
Every ceil in the human frame has its independent existence, as 
well as its collective relation, and thus may man be considered 
in the ancient sense a microcosm. 

But it seems to us that in limiting religion to the relations in 
which we stand towards each other, and towards Humanity, 
Comte omits one very important consileration. Even upon his 
own showing, this Humanity can only be the Supreme Being of 
our planet; it cannot be the Supreme Being of the universe. 
Now, although in this our terrestrial sojourn, all we can dis- 
tinctly know must be limited to the sphere of our planet, yet, 
standing on this ball, and looking forth into infinitude, we know 
that i¢ is but an atom in the infinitude, and that the Humanity 
we worship Aere cannot extend its dominion there. If our rela- 
tions to Humanity may be systematized into a cultus, and made 
a Religion as they have formerly been made a Morality, and if 
the whole of our practical priesthood be limited to this Religion, 
there will nevertheless remain for us, outlying this terrestrial 
sphere, the sphere of the Infinite, in which our thoughts must 
wander, and our emotions will follow our thoughts; so that 
beside the Religion of Humanity there must ever be a Religion 
of the Universe. Or, to bring this conception within ordinary 
language, there must ever remain the old distinction between 
Religion and Morality, our relations towards God, and our 
relations towards man; the only difference being that, in the 
old theology, moral precepts were inculcated with a view to a 
celestial habitat, in ie new the moral precepts are inculcated 
with a view to the general progress of the race. 

Comte, however, discards altogether this outlying region ; he 
confines us to our planet. It is analogous to his discarding from 
the science of astronomy all researches into other systems than 
that of our own solar system. His ignoring the universe will 
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not prevent other men from making it present in their medita- 
tions, and it is a serious deficiency in his system. Our province 
here is not criticism so much as brief indication, therefore we 
will not dwell on this point. We refer the reader to these 
eleven dialogues, containing as they do the general theory of 
religion: the explanation of the dogma—the explanation of the 
cultus—the explanation of the ritual—and the general history of 
religion. He has chosen a woman as the interlocutor with the 
priest—partly because woman is the type of the affections, (and 
in the positive philosophy the heart asks questions which the 
intellect must answer,) but mainly also in memory of that 
woman who, taking him from his science, taught him to feel 
that life had other aspects than those of intellect—taught him 
that to live in others, and for others, was the great object of our 
common existence. How far this volume may be intelligible to 
those unacquainted with Comte’s previous works, we cannot 
accurately determine; but at any rate its brevity and popular 
mode of exposition should induce every philosophical reader to 
go through it. 

Perhaps the most important book that has been published this 
year is the “ Traité de Physiologie,” par F. A. Longet. Curiously 
enough, this work, which is to be in two volumes, is published 
backwards ; the second volume appeared first, and the last fasci- 
culus of the first volume has also appeared, but the second and 
first are still to appear! Apart from this inconvenience, which 
is not very great, seeing that the work is not addressed to tyros, 
we can recommend it as containing the latest views, the most 
copious information, exhaustive erudition, admirable illustrations, 
and that clearness of exposition and co-ordination of materials 
in which the French are unrivalled. The final book, on repro- 
duction, is by far the clearest, most systematic, the best informed 
treatise on that vast and intricate subject with which we are ac- 
quainted. The chapters on the senses and the nervous system 
are also extremely valuable—Longet having made a great repu- 
tation for himself by his own researches on the nervous system. 
Indeed, the work throughout manifests independent research to 
an extent rarely met with accompanying so much erudition; 
though even in the erudition there are some strange /acune. 
To mention one striking instance ; in treating of the alternation 
of generations, he does not seem aware of T. V. Carus’s work, 
“Zur niahern Kenntniss des Generationswechsels,” nor of the 
still more decisive treatise of Owen, “ Parthenogenesis.” 

In History we have nothing but Lamartine’s seventh 
volume of the “Histoire de la Restauration,” which 
opens with the death of Napoleon, and concludes with the death 
of Louis XVIII. The same qualities, but not all the same de- 
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fects we have previously noticed, distinguish this volume. The 
expedition to Fain, the insurrection of Greece, and the Bona- 
partist conspiracies, give interest and animation to the narrative. 
He shows well how the death of Napoleon, although delivering 
the house of Bourbon from a rival, terrible because so popular 
with the army, did not extinguish Bonapartism, but revived it 
under another form. Fanaticism was fed by recitals of the 
hero’s martyrdom, and even the republican party, who dreaded 
and hated Napoleon when living, made his name a stalking-horse 
for their opposition, by contrasting its glory with the insignifi- 
cance of the reigning princes. They made the name of Napo- 
leon the synonyme of the youth, the greatness, and the glory of 
their nation. ‘They made the reigning princes the symbols of 
the age, the decline, and the subjection of their country to the 
allied armies. An odious injustice, as Lamartine remarks; for 
the occupation of Paris, and the disasters of two invasions, were 
the results of Napoleon’s reign, and not of the Bourbons: but 
fanaticism pardons everything in its idols, and thrusts all the 
blame upon its victims. ‘The memory of Napoleon was a sort of 
religion, and his death, so far from diminishing the idolatry, had 
only the effect of rendering it more mythical and intense. When 
Lamartine talks of the death of Napoleon circulated everywhere, 
and commented on by reproaches and curses against England 
and the Bourbons, making the hero of Austerlitz the idol of the 
cottage, the epic poem of the barracks, he is writing history ; but 
when he says, that they made Napoleon l'entretien de ['univers, he 
writes like a Frenchman who never can persuade himself that 
what is passing in his own small parish is not occupying the 
whole universe. 

There is a terrible lesson the republicans may now learn from 
their having employed unworthy arms; having used Napoleon 
for purposes of opposition, when in their hearts they hated his 
domination, and rebelled against his ideas. It is the old lesson, 
that if you sow falsehood, you will reap falsehood; and if you 
bring the devil to fight in your ranks, you will be sure to be 
fighting the cause of the devil! The republicans deified Napo- 
leon; they fostered the fanaticism for military glory; they made 
the name of Bonaparte a symbol, a national feeling, and what is 
the result? The nephew of his uncle holds up that symbol, and 
all France bows to it. The republicans are now reaping their 
reward! Had they fought their own battle gallantly, with the 
sincerity demanded by truthful activity, they would not in these 
days have had to groan under Napoléon le petit. 

The most interesting part of this seventh volume is the nar- 
rative of the various conspiracies so rashly entered upon by 
turbulent restless men, and so foolishly conducted. In the 
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volume to come we shall have the reign of Charles Dix, (X.) 
its persistence in the downward course, and the outburst of the 
Revolution of 1830. 

Lamartine has also given us another volume, for which we 
are not very grateful. It contains three reprints from his “ Con- 
seiller du Peuple,” in which, for the instruction of the hut and 
the atelier, the edification of the blouses, he narrates the bio- 
graphies of Jeanne D’Arc, Homer, and Bernard Pallissy. Of all 
men of genius, Lamartine strikes us as the most unfitted to write 
for the people; and the wordy pomp of this volume, its defi- 
ciency of substance, and the tardiness of its rhetoric, give us 
little cause to alter our opinion. So far as grand phrases and 
hyperbolical enthusiasm can be supposed to instruct the people, 
there is no deficiency in Lamartine. He tells us, for instance, 
that “ God and art insist upon being vanquished ; one by the 
patience of man, the other by his labour.” _He tells us also—to 
excuse his own ignorance—‘“ traditions are the erudition of 
peoples,” and he gives a biography of Homer made up of vague 
traditions, and narrated in a rose-pink style of his own, which 
must convey a very strange idea of Homer to the blouses ! 

Dumas, who, as we said just now, has been writ- 
ing thirty-seven volumes in eight months, gives us 
the thirteenth volume of his memoirs, which now become really 
amusing, though we see no prospect of their being terminated in 
thirteen more, for he has not yet come down to the revolution 
of 1830, and there are twenty-two of the most active years of 
his life still to narrate. 

** Consacrons quelques pages alauteur de Marion Delorme,” is 
the opening sentence of this volume ; and every one who knows 
Dumas, knows that gue/ques pages mean a volume. A very 
amusing volume it is, nevertheless, and will be particularly so to 
the English admirers of Victor Hugo, giving, as it does, a bio- 
graphy of the poet, who was born the 26th March, 1803, of a 
noble family. He has in his veins the blood of Lorraine, and 
the blood of Brittany, and Dumas tells us that there is a pro- 
found meaning in his name, for Hugo, in old German, means 
spirituous, breath, soul, spirit. Coupling the surname of Victor 
with it, you can only translate it as “ victorious mind, triumphant 
soul, conquering spirit!” Dumas is very entertaining in his 
account of the fracasseries which Hugo had to submit to in his 
dramatic experiments. Every one who has had anything to do 
with the stage, will read with peculiar sympathy the insults to 
which even a man of Hugo's reputation had to submit. The 
_ fancies when he has written his play that the main part of 
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work is accomplished; strange error! he has taken but half 


of the first step. Suppose the play accepted, and put in rehearsal ; 
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he is then to go through a series of annoyances which are ludi- 
crously enough illustrated in the following extract, wherein 
Mademoiselle Mars, who played the heroine of Hernani, sug- 
gested some improvements to the poet :— 

“Mademoiselle Mars played Dona Sol; Joanny, Ruy Gomez; 
Michelot, Charles Quint; and Firmin, Hernani. 

“T have before said that our new poetic school was not sympathetic 
to Mademoiselle Mars; but I must add, or, rather, repeat one thing, 
namely, that Mademoiselle Mars, who, in the theatre was the most 
honourable woman in the world, when once the first performance had 
commenced, when once the fire of applause, or hisses, had saluted the 
flag—even a strange one—under which she was fighting, she would 
have been killed sooner than retreat one step; she would have borne 
martyrdom rather than betray—we will not say her faith,—our school 
was not her faith—but her oath. 

“But before this was attained, there were some fifty or sixty re- 
hearsals to go through; and the amount of remarks, of grimaces, and 
pin-pricks inflicted on the author, which these fifty or sixty rehearsals 
represented, was incalculable. 

“ Tt is needless to say, that these pin-pricks were often daggers in 
the heart. 

“T have related what I suffered with Mademoiselle Mars during the 
rehearsals of J/enri III. ; the discussions and even quarrels which I 
had with her; the outbreaks which I had been unable to restrain, in 
spite of my insignificance, and the danger of their consequences. 

“« The same thing was likely to happen, and did happen to Hugo.’ 

“¢ But Hugo and I are of diametrically opposite characters: he is cold, 
calm, polished, severe, full of memory for both good and evil; I am 
demonstrative, hasty, overflowing, full of fun, forgetful of evil, some- 
times of good.’ 

“The result was, very different dialogues between Mademoiselle Mars 
and Hugo, from those between her and me. 

“Tt must be remembered, that usually at the theatre, the dialogue 
between the actor and author takes place across the foot-lights— 
that is, between the proscenium and orchestra; so that not a word 
escapes the thirty or forty artists, musicians, supernumeraries, call-boys, 
candle-snuffers and firemen who attend the rehearsal. 

“This audience, always, as may be supposed, disposed to welcome any 
episode calculated to distract it from the tedium of the chief event, the 
rehearsal, does not a little contribute to the irritation of the interlocutor’s 
nerves, and consequently infuses a certain amount of bitterness into 
the telephonic relations established between the orchestra and 
theatre. 

“Things passed somewhat in this fashion. 

“In the middle of the rehearsal, Mademoiselle Mars suddenly 
stopped. 

“*T beg your pardon; she said to Firmin, Michelot, or Joanny, ‘I 
have a word to say to the author.’ 

x2 
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“ The actor to whom she addressed herself bowed assent, and remained 
dumb and motionless in his place. 

“ Mademoiselle Mars advanced to the foot-lights, put her hand over 
her eyes, and although she knew very well in what part of the orchestra 
the author sat, she pretended to look for him. 

“That was her little bit of mise en scéne. 

“<M. Hugo!’ she asked; ‘is M. Hugo there ? 

“* Here I am, madame,’ replied Hugo, rising. 

“¢That’s right ! thank you—tell me, M. Hugo ; 

“¢ Madame ? 

“«T have to say this verse ?— 


** Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux !” 
“* Just so, madame; Hernani says to you ’— 


“Hélas! j'aime pourtant d’une amour bien profonde! 
Ne pleure pas—mourons pl<tdt! Que n’ai je un monde, 
Je te le donnerais! Je suis bien malheureux !” 
“*¢ And you reply :’— 
“Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux !” 

“* Do you like that, M. Hugo? 

“ «What ? 

“< Vous étes mon lion 

“<T have written it so, madame; therefore I thought it good.’ 

“¢ Then you care about your lion?’ 

“*T care and don’t care, madame; find something better, and I will 
put that something in its place.’ 

*¢¢ Tt is not for me to find that; I am not the author.’ 

“< Well, then, madame, since it is written so, let us have what is 
written.’ 

“Only it does seem so odd to call M. Firmin my lion [ 

“That is because, whilst playing the part of Doiia Sol, you want to 
remain Mademoiselle Mars; if you were really the ward of Ruy Gomez 
de Sylva, that is to say, a noble Castillian woman of the sixteenth 
century, you would not see M. Firmin in Hernani ; you would see in 
him one of those terrible leaders who made Charles Quint tremble in 
his very capital; then, you would understand that such a woman may 
call such a man her /ion, and it would seem less odd to you.’ 

“Very well! since you care about your lion, we'll say no more 
about it. I am here to say what is written; ‘Mon lion!’ is in the 
manuscript: I will say ‘mon lion ! it is no affair of mine! Let us go 
on, Firmin ! 

“ And the rehearsal went on. 

** Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux !” 

“ But the next day, when she came to the same place, Mademoiselle 

Mars stopped as she had done on the preceding day, walked down to 


the foot-lights, put her hand over her eyes, and pretended to look for 
the author, just as she had done on the preceding day. 
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“*M. Hugo!’ she said, in her hard voice—her own voice; the voice 
of Mademoiselle Mars, not of Céliméne. ‘Is M. Hugo there? 

“*Here I am, madame,’ replied Hugo, with his usual placidity. 

“So much the better ; I am glad you are there !’ 

“* Madame, I had the honour of paying my respects to you before 
the rehearsal.’ 

“True; well, have you reflected ? 

“On what, madame?’ 

“On what I said to you yesterday!’ 

“ «You did me the honour to say a great many things yesterday.’ 

“ «Yes, you are right; but I mean that famous hemistich.’ 

“¢Which one? 

“¢Oh, you know which !’ 

“*T assure you I do not, madame; you make so many just and ex- 
cellent remarks, that I confound one with another.’ 

“«T mean the hemistich of the lion.’ 

“*Oh, yes; “ Vous étes mon lion!” I remember.’ 

“Well! have you found another hemistich ? 

“<T must confess to you that I have not even thought of one.’ 

“You do not, then, think that hemistich dangerous ? 

“What do you mean by dangerous ? 

“*T call dangerous what may be hissed.’ 

“¢T never had the pretension not to be hissed.’ 

“That may be; but it is well to be hissed as little as possible.’ 

“¢ You think, then, that the hemistich of the lion will be hissed ” 

“¢T am sure of it! 

“Then, madame, it will be because you will not have said it with 
your usual talent.’ 

“¢T will do my best . . . but, I should prefer. . .’ 

“<«What? 

“To say something else ! 

“ «What ? 

“*Oh! something else !’ 

“¢ What ? 

“«Say.’-—And Mademoiselle Mars pretended to meditate the word 
which had been on the tip of her tongue for the last three days,—‘ say, 
for example, hum—hum—hum—hum , 


“* Vous étes, monseigneur, superbe et généreux !’” 


“Does not Monseigneur make out the verse as well as my lion?’ 

“Quite, madame ; only, mon lion is vigorous, and monseigneur 
common-place ; I would rather be hissed for a good line than applauded 
for a bad one.’ 

“<* Well, well, don’t get angry ; your good line shall be said without 
alteration. Come, Firmin, let us go on !’ 


“«* Vous étes, mon lion! superbe et généreux !’” 


“ Needless to say, that on the first night of performance, Mademoiselle 
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Mars, instead of saying ‘ Vous étes, mon lion !’ said ‘ Vous étes, Mon- 
seigneur !’ 

“The line was neither applauded nor hissed ; it was not worthy of 
either.” 

There is more of this agreeable gossip in the volume. We 
have little more to say. A line or two will be sufficient to 
recommend the “ Romans” of Louis Reybaud, a volume con- 
taining reprints of two pleasant novels—* Le Cog du Clocher,” 
and “Marie Bromtin,”—worth reading, but not worth re-read- 
ing. Louis Reybaud made an immense success with “ Jeréme 
Paturét,” but he has never since recovered that vein; and 
although his novel shows literary talent, keen observation, and 
a sarcastic wit, yet his powers as a novelist, properly speaking, 
are but mediocre. 

The other volume to which we would refer, is the “ Théatre 
de H. de Balzac,” containing the four unfortunate attempts of 
that profound observer and admirable novelist to achieve a 
dramatic success, namely, “ Vautrim—Les ressources de Quinola 
—Pamela Giraud,” and “ La Maratre;” and by a curious forgetful- 
ness or unexplained principle, “ Mercadet,” the only comedy of 
his which did succeed, and one which was worthy of even his 
extraordinary powers—the comedy, in short, of the last twenty 

ears—is omitted; yet the volume is entitled, “Théatre de H. 
Balzac”! 

George Sand has done little but write plays, which have not 
been successful; and one novel, which has appeared in the 
Feuilleton—“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—is beginning to absorb the 
Feuilleton there, as it does the railway stalls here; and though 
rather late in the field, (as is usual with Frenchmen, in spite of 
their pretension of France being the cerveau du monde), they 
seem determined to recover lost ground. 

Altogether, as we said, literature is now in a most dilapidated 
condition. It never does flourish under despotism; and, until 
Louis Napoleon considers himself safe enough to permit liberty 


of thought, we can hardly look to France for the usual supply of 
literature. 
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